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so but not homeless 


eeethanks to 
a farsighted bank! 


What a relief that foreclosure wasn’t necessary. What 


satisfaction to know that you saved a home for a fatherless child, 
And what a great forward step in community relations, 
Federal’s Mortgage Life Insurance is solving these difficult 
problems every day for more and more banks. Customers like 
Federal’s Mortgage Insurance because of its complete 


Poe protection at low cost—just a few cents per day added T 
to their monthly mortgage payment. 
Banks like the Federal Plan because it is so v 
simple, so flexible. It was designed by 
bankers for bankers from almost 50 years of 
experience in the personal protection field. N 
. Why not make the Federal Plan available 
to your customers. Write Today For Complete Infor. y 
mation and Portfolio on Both Federal’s Mortgage 
Plan and Credit Life and Disability Program. 
T 
Complete Credit Life & Disability 
Plans Also Available for Your 
Installment Loan Department. 
Federal Offers You: B 
A Custom Designed Plan 
based on a careful study of 
your operations, T 
Proven Customer Appeal. 
Simplified Streamlined 
Proceduze. j 
Complete Flexibility includ- | 
ing Health and Accident A 
coverage. 
Prompt Service. 
All Promotional Tools. 
HIGHEST RATING 
See Best’s and Dunne’s for N 
reasons why Federal enjoys A 
their unqualified recom- 
mendation. 
F 
PERSONAL PROTECTION 
SINCE 1906 ( 
JOHN H. CARTON 
President T 
HAROLD L. BUCK 
Vice President and Manager 
and A UAL | ‘ C M PANY Credit Insurance Division 


WOLVERINE FEDERAL TOWER «+ BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN «+ SERVICE OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Sounds the alarm... 


THE WAVY LINES @ ARE 
A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 


The fire alarm stands ready to call help around the clock... 
just as safety paper is a built-in alarm that instantly warns of 
check tampering. You give your depositors this automatic 
protection when your checks are lithographed on La Monte 
Safety Papers. You give them, too, the pride of using a 
quality product and the feeling that you value their patronage. 
Choose now from the several fine brands of La Monte Safety 
Papers. Samples will be furnished by your lithographer or 
by us direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 
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Who'd Be First? 


We hear that Senator Fulbright 
is promoting a resolution asking 
Congress to put women’s faces on 
money. A writer in the Washington 
Post-Times Herald, noting that “the 
Treasury is less than lukewarm’’ to 
the suggestion, adds: 

“Also, it’s not a completely new 
idea. The. Library of Congress in- 
forms the Senator’s office that 
Martha Washington appeared on 
pre-Civil War greenbacks and the 
Confederacy adorned one of its 
issues with a Rebel girl’s counte- 
nance. The office staff wants their 
Senator to go ahead and see what 
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x 
Just a Minute : 


happens, however, and we know at 
least one 20th century, fully emanci- 
pated female who thinks the step 
should be wide enough to include 
‘personalized money’ with her photo- 
graph on her bills.” 


Sassafrass Tea 


Banxine had become reconciled to 
spending Spring in the office, when 
along came a most disturbing an- 
nouncement by The Citizens Bank 
of Pikeville, Ky. 

“Spring is here,’ it said in pretty 
green type on white paper. “Time 
for . . . Sassafrass Tea. Visit our 
Snack Bar. Plenty for everyone. 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


It will be interesting for the reader to 
compare this Federal Reserve Board 
map with a similar one used on our 
cover in April 1949. In that map the 
figures were: Ist District, 44% years; 
2d District 514, with New York City 
314; 3d District, 5; 4th District, 4; 5th 
District, 3144; 6th District, 334; 7th 
District, 314%4; 8th District, 3; 9th and 
10th Districts, 234; 11th District, 3; 
and 12th District, 314. Also in connec- 
tion with this map, turn to Murray 
Olyphant’s article, page 60 
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Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa., under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. With the exception of official As- 
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Association disclaims responsibility for opinions 
expressed and statements made in articles pub- 
lished in this Journal. 


“Harry is a great believer in using 
credit cautiously” 


Free. Pay us a visit and enjoy this 
spring tonic.” 

Well, sassafrass tea stirred up 
memories, so that bit of printing 
called for a letter to Vice-president 
and Cashier John M. Yost at Pike- 
ville. (This is the bank, you remem- 
ber, that lends umbrellas when it 
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ARIZONA'S 
MILLION 


Arizona’s population 
has doubled since 
1940, hitting the mil- 
lion mark 5 years 
ahead of schedule. 


If interested in the 
nation’s fastest- 
growing state, write 
for our monthly 
business bulletin, 
“Arizona Progress”. 


VALLEY 
NATIONAL 


Rocky States | 


MEMBER FEDERAL RNEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The N.A.D.A. Official Used Car 
Guide is based on fact —not on 


opinion . . . auto dealers all 
over the country report actual 
sales transactions to provide you 
with reliable price information. 


Complete - Localized - Current 
e Lists average loan, “as is”, 
and retail values for all 
models. 
© Accurate — concise — easy 
to read. 
e Published every 30 days in 
six regional editions 
Subscribe for all your $ PER YEAR 
key employees, only {quantity prices 


on request) 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 
USED CAR GUIDE CO. 


1800 H Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


rains, gives balloons to Pikevillettes, 
passes out flower seeds and little 
trees, and otherwise makes itself 
a good neighbor.) 

We asked Mr. Y. for a fill-in on 
this April party: (1) How many 
folks came? (2) What did he mean, 
snack bar? (3) Is Kentucky sassa- 
frass tea the same as upstate New 
York’s? (4) Did the people come all 
at once, or was the T-bar open for 
some time? 

The answers, reading from left to 
right, arrived quickly. Here they 
are: 


(1) Six hundred people. 

(2) The snack bar is the em- 
ployees’, and it’s in the bank base- 
ment. 

(3) How about coming to see for 
yourself ? 

(4) The party was a Spring-long 
open house. Folks just dropped in 
for their sassafrass when the spirit 
moved. And if it moved them to 
take some tea home, that was all 
right with the bank. 

Mr. Yost enclosed a package of 
flower seeds. They’ll probably refuse 
to grow in a York State garden, 
but they’re getting a chance!* 


Banking Story 


Tue Florida banking story, from its 
beginnings to the present, has been 
published by the Florida Bankers 
Association. 

The author of History of Bank- 
ing in Florida 1828-1954 is Dr. J. E. 
Dovell, associate professor of his- 
tory and political science at the 


*Late bulletin: Seeds ’way up! 


Window Pains 


Hes the little man who's always 
there; 
He waits for me in banks. 
His face I don’t remember, but 
How well I know his pranks. 


Whenever I am pressed for time 
And fidgeting in line, 

I’m always sure to find him in 
The place ahead of mine. 


With payroll checks and packaged 
bills 
Of all denominations, 
He keeps the teller half an hour 
With complex computations. 


He hauls out rafts of notes and 
drafts 
And, when that work is done, 
He reaches for that bag of coins 
And counts them one by one. 


Then, when at last he’s finished, 
With a sly, triumphant grin 
He shuffles off, to wait until 
The next time I come in! 
Ep MACK 


4444444 


University of Florida. The book 
traces the economic development of 
the state from the days of Ponce de 
Leon, and then picks up the part 
commercial banks have had in its 
development. The history of the 
FBA is included, too. 

Florida’s first bank was the Bank 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


“Let’s make a motion that he visit all the correspondents 
personally. He’d be gone for months” 
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Muzak is ike Money to Ban ‘Ss 


Everybody knows bankers are the 
most scrupulously careful folks with 
money—their own and their cus- 
tomers’! 

When it comes to investments, no 
single group of professional business 
men is as cost conscious or analytical 
of results as bankers. There is no 
more highly regarded testimonial than 
that of a bank. 

Today 70 of the 100 largest 
commercial banks are pro- 
viding Muzak for their 
employees and customers. 

For over 20 years, functionally en- 
gineered background ‘‘Music by 
Muzak” has proven its value in big 
banks and small ones from coast to 
coast, not only as an atmospheric 
conditioner but as a means of meas- 
urably improving employee efficiency, 
productivity and morale. 

You should have Muzak in your 
bank too. Details are yours without 
obligation. 


*MUZAK—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MUZAK Corporation—Dept. B-1—229 Fourth Ave.—N. Y. 3, N. ¥Y.—Phone ORchard 4-74100 
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build your accounts 
with this all new 


EYE VIEW 
RECORDING 
BOOK BANK! 


No saving incentive 
can ever compete with 
SEEING WHAT YOU SAVE! 


The beautifully plated Eye View 


Recording Coin Bank, pictured at the 
left, accurately records halves, quarters, dimes and nickels up to $20.00. Also space 
for several bills. This steel Bank’s precision construction is guaranteed for life. 
There are no moving parts to break. A special built-in lock, equipped with double 
bolts, can be opened quickly from the bottom with key provided. 

This ingenious device works for you 7 days a week. Each Coin Bank comes 
equipped with an etched nameplate carrying YOUR ADVERTISEMENT at no extra cost 
. an ideal premium for stimulating old business and securing new accounts. 


Write today for details on this all new self-liquidating Coin Bank. We will 
include, without obligation, complete specifications and price list. 


STANDARD THRIFT COMPANY 


15 Spruce Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Mobile-Home Agency 


OBILE-HOME AGENCY offers 
Specialized Insurance Coverages to 
mobilehome financing institutions. 


Representing major stock Specialty com- 
panies, we provide the flexibility and 
special experience to assure a sound in- 
surance program for clients who are dis- 
counting mobilehome paper. 

Complete coverages with nation-wide 
protection and claim service provide the 
assurance of protection of your portfolio. 


Your inquiry concerning Mobilehome 
Financing-Insurance will receive our 
prompt attention. 


INSURANCE 


A GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS 


Max W. Hofmeister, Pres. 


Insurance Consultant To 
Mobilehome Finance Institutions 


A Sound Insurance 
Program is the Backbone 
of Mobilehome F inancing 


FIRE... THEFT... and 
Combined Additional 
Coverages 

Collision, including Trip 


Collision 

SKIP Coverages and Single 
Interest Collision 

Group and Individual Credit- 
Life, Accident and Health 


Insuring Mobilehomes From Coast to Coast is our only business 
MOBILE-HOME AGENCY, INC. Keeler Building GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“I’ve worked out a budget whereby you 
can retire at 98” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


of Florida at Tallahassee, chartered 


in 1828. 


Moving Day in Wall Street 


"Taree New York City banks moved 
on an April weekend, and the papers 
had one of those opulent riches- 
carted-in-the-streets stories which 
bewilder and amaze readers with 
their accounts of massive protection 
for assets measured in 10 digits. 

The moves took place in the Wall, 
William, and Pine streets area, a 
microscopic segment of the great 
city, but a most important chunk of 
the compressed ‘financial district.” 

Bank of the Manhattan Company 
transferred its headquarters from 
40 Wall Street to the Chase Na- 
tional at 18 Pine and to Chase’s 
trust department, 11 Broad. First 
National Bank moved from 2 Wall 
to National City Bank of New York 
at No. 55 and to 22 William, the 
City Bank Farmers Trust building. 
Seamen’s Bank for Savings set up 
shop in its new 12-story building at 
30 Wall; the old home was No. 74. 

So the armored trucks, the gen- 
darmes, and the radio cars were 
out in force. Reporters didn’t learn 
how much cash and securities 
changed addresses in the commer- 
cial banks’ shifts, but they were 
told that old Seamen’s carted $120,- 
000,000 up the Street. 


Historic Site 


Tue Seamen’s Bank points out that 
at 30 Wall Street it is now living 
not only “at the financial center of 
the world,” but also ‘“‘next door to 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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COMPLETE TELEPHONE SERVICE. This “general store” displays some of the many kinds of equipment to meet different telephone needs. The 
exhibit shows the advantages of complete telephone service for home and business. Another new feature is the Airtight Outdoor booth. 


A Year of Progress 


and of New Things in Telephone Service 


Some interesting highlights from the 1954 Annual Report of A. T. & T. 


To meet the increasing communica- 
tions needs of the public, business and 
the nation, the Bell System spent $1.4 
billion for new and improved facilities 
in 1954. 

1,967,000 telephones were added, 
compared with 1,900,000 in 1953. Long 
Distance calling set new records. 

A million more telephones were 
changed to dial. Eighty-four per cent of 
all Bell telephones are now dial-operated. 

Operators now dial more than half of 
all Long Distance calls straight through 
to the distant number. People in a num- 
ber of places can also dial many of their 
distant calls. 


The average time for completing out- 


of-town calls dropped to 1.4 minutes, 
and 97 out of every 100 calls went 
through while the calling party stayed 
on the line. By these and other meas- 
ures service was the best on record. 


We started work on the first undersea 
voice cable to Europe, equipped our main 
TV network routes to carry color pro- 
grams and invented a device to convert 
sunlight directly into electricity. 


The Western Electric Company and 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, our manu- 
facturing and research organizations, un- 
dertook major new defense assignments 
at the Government's request. 


The prospect ahead is for another 
busy year, and for even greater progress 


toward meeting and anticipating the 
wants of telephone users. 


We'll be glad to send you a copy of the 
Annual Report . . . American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, 195 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. EXchange 3-9800, 
Extension 2151. 


S. Whitney Landon, Secretary _ 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the 
1954 A. T. & T. Annual Report. 


Name 


Address 
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op talent designs your bank withiz/o1 


after we analyze your bank’s exact needs, 


our specialized designers plan new quarters 


to give you the most for your money 
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All Photos are of Citizens National Bank, Okmulgee, Oklahoma 


ivour budget 


Our designing begins with an 


analysis of your present quarters... 

> and our teamwork begins with you. 
For, from the very first discussion, your 
bank’s needs govern the planning by a 
team which has one goal: to create the 


most striking, efficient, and profitably 


“=< 


operating quarters possible—and 
do it within your project budget! 


Department by department, our experts “BEFORE 
measure and analyze your bank’s entire operation, 
layout, equipment, work loads, traffic flow, potential growth. Our Plans Board 
gives your requirements further intensive analysis in relation to your budget. 
Then a top team of international architects and engineers swings into action 
to design your bank, backed solidly by these specific facts and figures. 

And backed also by the specialized experience of an organization that, in 42 
years, has successfully completed nearly 

3,000 new quarters projects. 


Whether your project is large or small, 
95 BANKS REPORT: 
deposits up 48.9% 
since modernization 


Send for complimentary copy of this 

factual Report. Tells what happened to 
business in a typical group of 95 banks after 
we completed design projects for them. 


new building or modernization, 


this top talent costs you no more. 


to business 


Write now for details of our services, or 


after a bank 


visit us in St. Louis. See how design 


teamwork plans your bank with you... 


and within your budget! 


funk | Building Con 


Mr. J. B. Gander, President 
Bank BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
9th and Sidney Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Send my free copy of: , 
“‘WHAT HAPPENS TO BUSINESS AFTER A BANK MODERNIZES” 


also creators of America’s outstanding office buildings 


Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 9TH & SipNEY STREETS 


Offices in: NEW YORK, 103 PARK AVENUE 


ATLANTA, WESTERN UNION BLpa. we contemplate: 
SAN FRANCISCO, 275 Post STREET NEW MODERNIZED NEW MODERNIZED 
BUILDING QUARTERS FIXTURES FIXTURES 


MIAMI, 5204 West FLAGLER 


Operating Outside the Continental U. S. as: 


BANK BuILDING CORPORATION INTERNATIONAL 


EpiFicios PARA BANcos 
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OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED RESULTS 
Includes only Domestic and Canadian operations 
| Pro-Forma 


1954 1953 


FEDERAL AND FOREIGN INCOME TAXES .......... 26,262,000 37,566,000 


30,093,000 


COMMON SHARES OUTSTANDING AT YEAR-END.. 11,006,365 


| WINCHESTER | Number of common stockholders.............. 36,000 


WORKING CAPITAL AT YEAR-END.............. 174,794,000 


10,495,599 


33,000 


146,121,000 


O Ratio of current assets to current liabilities. ..... 4.2 3.4 


CELLOPHANE PLANT AND EQUIPMENT AT DECEMBER 31........ 345,433,000 325,709,000 


TOTAL ASSETS AT DECEMBER 31. ........5.......2.. 619,867,000 562,890,000 


| EMPLOYEES, INCLUDING OVERSEAS, 


For a copy of the complete annual report 
for 1954, address the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpo- 
ration, 16 Light Street, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


“OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


New York, N. Y. Baltimore, Md. East Alton, Ill. 
THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT OF EVERY PRODUCT IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


Mathieson industrial and agricultural chemicals ¢ Squibb pharmaceuticals e Super Pyro and U. S. I. 
Permanent anti-freezes e Lentheric cosmetics e Olin cellophane and polyethylene packaging films, 
industrial explosives, electrical products e Ecusta fine specialty papers e Western Brass non-ferrous alloys 
and fabricated metal parts e Winchester sporting firearms » Western and Winchester sporting ammunition 
Frost Golden Pine and hardwood lumber e Ramset powder-actuated fastening tools e Powell insecticides. 
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CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


This blotter helped publicize a New York City merger 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
the birthplace of the United States 
Government.” Its new home re- 
places the U. S. Assay Office, ad- 
jacent to the Sub-Treasury Building 
(now a museum) which occupies 
the site of Federal Hall. On the 
steps of that building Washington 
was inaugurated President. 

The land’s previous occupants 
have included a stone and earth 
bastion of “The Wall’ built by Peter 
Stuyvesant 300 years ago to pro- 
tect his Nieuw Amsterdam from the 
Indians, and the New York branch 
of the Bank of the United States. 

Seamen’s, chartered in 1829, has 
had six locations. All but the first 
two years of its life have been spent 
on Wall Street. 


A Report from 
Bird Watcher Leggett 


Ir appears that our esteemed con- 
temporary, Editor Herbert A. 
Leggett of Arizona Progress is a 
bird watcher. In a recent issue of 
Valley National Bank’s monthly 
publication he said that after watch- 
ing the pretty creatures he had been 
impressed with their resemblance to 
“some of our fine-feathered friends 
in the field of economics.” For in- 
stance: 

“The Penguin, who wobbles from 
side to side and struts his stuff at 
banquets and conventions. The 
Eagle, who soars among the clouds 
and rarely gets down to earth. The 
Parrot, who simply repeats what 


Alexander Hamilton, right, great-great grandson of the first Secretary of the 

Treasury, opened the first savings account at the new main office of The Sea- 

men’s Bank for Savings at 30 Wall Street, New York. Left, John D. Butt, presi- 

dent of the bank, and Clarence G. Michalos, chairman, center. Mr. Hamilton 
received one of the sailor coin banks given new depositors 
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The banker | 
wants to know — 


about the contingent 
liability created by 
wide differences be- 
tween original and 
replacement costs — 
the effect on balance 
sheet, profit and 
loss, and insurance. 
American Appraisal 
Service furnishes the 
answer. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN 
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| WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICES 
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Aluminum Portable 
Tellers’ Buses of 
Distinction 


(ON POSITION) 


ALL STANDARD BUSES 
NOW EQUIPPED 
WITH THE EXCLUSIVE 
NEW POSITIVE ACTION 
BRAKE CONTROL 


(OFF POSITION) 


e PORTABLE BUSES 


Standard and Custom 


© COIN STORAGE LOCKERS 
© ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


Ask for Catalogue 
"THE STOKES SYSTEM" 


Quality Products Co., Inc. 
P. O. Box 3214 
CHARLOTTE 3, N. C. 


other parrots are saying. The 
Humming Bird, who flits from hedge 
to hedge. 

“The Heron, who has a shallow 
approach but sticks its neck out any- 
way. The Owl, who looks wise and 
doesn’t give a hoot for the opinions 
of others. The Stork, who thinks 
all we need is lots of babies. The 
Sparrow, who darts off at a tangent 
whenever it is cornered. 


“The Loon, who always sounds. 


the same doleful note. The Pelican, 
who swallows every fish story that 
comes along. The Magpie, who 
chatters so incessantly that no one 
else can be heard. The Guinea Hen, 
who lays an egg every time it opens 
its mouth. The Raven, who quotes 
ominous rumors of disaster. 

The Whippoorwill, who blames 
others when it gets out on a limb. 
The Starling, who is a constant 
nuisance around government build- 
ings. The Early Bird, who never 
lives long enough to see what it is 
looking for. The Crow, who is eaten 
by other birds when they are caught 
in the wrong premises. The Dodo, 
who was originally a Russian econ- 
omist. The Ostrich, who hides its 
head in shame whenever it discovers 
how much it resembles people.” 


Lucy's Will 
Aw 11-year-old girl’s “will,” 


This is the child’s will, published by the Union & New Haven Trust Co.’s Journal. 


% 


Artist Norman Rockwell is illustrating a 

series of ads for The National Bank of 

Commerce of Houston. Each relates a 

different bank service to a period in 
man’s life 


brought to the office of The Union 
& New Haven (Conn.) Trust Com- 
pany, was subsequently published 
in the bank’s monthly Journal from 
which we reproduce it. 

Apparently, the young lady had 
been inspired by a Journal issue in 
which the bank provided a form for 
a testator to set down data to 
guide the family attorney in draw- 
ing a will. 


The editor censored names “so as to preserve anonymity for her and her family.” 
Inserted figures refer to: (1) A classmate; (2) a playmate interested in stamps; 
(3) small brother who hasn’t much furniture; (4) young cousin; (5) a bikeless 
cousin; (6) the cook, “always short of money”; (7) a cocker spaniel; (8) any- 
thing in her room; (9) Aunt C is pianoless; (10) Judy is another cousin 


Soldiers 
VYAMPs 
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PROFITS... 
AND HOW THEY GROW 


Jimmy’s business is growing like grass. 
For he has discovered that providing 
satisfactory service for present custom- 
ers isn’t enough. He advertises to at- 
tract new customers, and to build de- 
mand for his service. 

Every business, whether a one-man 
shop or a giant corporation, must plan 
for the future if it expects to maintain 
production and sales on a profit-produc- 
ing level. It must protect and expand 
its markets. That’s why investors look 
upon a company’s markets as an ex- 
tremely important asset. They reflect 
the recognition of a company and the 
acceptance for its products. 

Developing and protecting markets 
are the primary functions of Business 


Publication Advertising. For well- 
directed and carefully executed busi- 
ness magazine advertising builds com- 
pany recognition and product accept- 
ance. It performs these vital marketing 
steps faster, and at far lower cost, than 
any other method. Because business 
publications are edited for specific audi- 
ences, a company can select its markets 
and place its sales message on the desks 
of prospects—simultaneously —month 
after month—at pennies per call. 


THAT’S WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have 
a financial interest or responsibility 
in a company, you will want to en- 
courage the company’s management 
in the use of adequate Business Pub- 
lication Advertising. 


NicGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


ARP 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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Ons of the little tasks no one in our 
bookkeeping department is very fond 
of doing is scanning the films con- 
taining the photographic record of 
checks in order to find various 
items about which questions have 
been asked. 

Hearing one of the girls moaning 
about a half dozen vouchers of vari- 
ous dates which she was preparing 
to run down through this process, a 
worker in another department said 
gaily, “Why don’t you like to do it? 
It’s almost like going to the movies. 
Why don’t you just pretend that you 
are at a picture show. Maybe you’d 
get to enjoy doing it!” 

“Heck, no!” morosely returned 
the grumbler. “In this particular 
kind of movie there are too many 
characters and not enough plot!” 


Sur looked about fifteen years old, 
but she said she was a married 
woman and that the check she pre- 
sented for cashing had been endorsed 
by her husband. It was for a sub- 
stantial amount, and the teller did 
not know the young lady. ‘Have 
you any identification with you?” 
she asked. 

“T’ve got the very best there is!” 
said the girl. ‘My husband thought 
maybe you’d ask for that, so I 
brought our marriage certificate 
along with me. That will show you 
that I am really a married woman 
and that my name is Mrs. John Q. 
Doe.” The marriage certificate was 


crackling new and the date on it was 
only two days old. While the teller 
was trying mentally to formulate an 
unoffending request for more definite 
identification, another customer, well 
known to her, came up and solved 
her problem by greeting the bride 
with a jovial, “Good morning, Mrs. 
Doe!” So the teller gravely perused 
the brand new marriage certificate, 
secured Mrs. Doe’s endorsement on 
the check, and counted out the 
money. 


Sue was greatly perturbed and 
quite indignant when she came into 
the bank in response to an overdraft 
notice. With her she had brought 
her canceled checks and the stubs. 
“T have gone over and over these 
vouchers,” she said, “and I can’t find 
a single mistake. It all works out 
just the way it should, and I think 
it’s terrible for the bank to make 
such a mistake and embarrass me 
this way. Here! You take these 
checks and stubs and see how wrong 
you are!” 

The clerk to whom she presented 
the records started in at the begin- 
ning of the stubs and found that in- 
advertently, more than a month be- 
fore, a check had been added to in- 
stead of subtracted from the bal- 
ance. In the course of the next few 
weeks, this had caused an overdraft. 
He pointed this out to her and sug- 
gested that she deposit enough to 
cover the overdraft and start off 
with the correct balance. “I don’t 
see why I should do that,” she de- 
clared. “That mistake was made 
over a month ago, and you never 
found out about it or let me know, 
so of course I thought it was all 
right to spend what my stubs said 
Ihad. You should have let me know 
about it long before this!” And 
gathering up the checks and stubs, 
she stalked indignantly out of the 
door. 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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Architect: H. T. Underwood, 
New Orleans, La. 


HOW THE 
PITTCOMATIC 
WORKS 


The power unit supplies hy- 
draulic power to the hinge 
under the door through 34” 
copper lines. A 10-volt cir- 
cuit (in the handle or mat) 
passes through the control 
box and activates the power 
unit. Adjustments of the 
action are quickly made. 
Easy to install and main- 
tain, the Pittcomatic is also 
the safest automatic door 
opener. 


The magic’ of the Eiteomatic | 


Banking and magie hardly go to- 
gether. Yet, in connection with the 
Pittcomatic—“the nation’s finest auto- 
matic door opener”—with its ability 
to transform bank entrances, and the 
collateral benefits it affords, the re- 
sults are truly magical. For, as hun- 
dreds of bankers have found, replac- 
ing an existing entrance with “doors 
that open at a touch” not only im- 
presses your present depositors favor- 


ably, but it also speeds traffic and 
actually helps to bring in more busi- 
ness. 

In the Pittcomatic you have a com- 
pact, automatic door opener which 
operates on a simple hydraulic prin- 
ciple (see the diagram). No critical 
adjustments are required. Once the 
controls are set, no further attention 
is necessary. The Pittcomatic is a 
double-acting power hinge. It is self- 


PITTCOMATIC’ 


the nation’s finest 
automatic door opener 


PLATS 


GLASS 


COMPANY 


contained, has no visible operating 
mechanism. And its one-third horse- 
power motor runs as inexpensively as 
a conventional home refrigerator. It 
is available either for handle or mat 
operation. 

But this is just a small part of the 
Pittcomatic story. Why not fill in and 
return the coupon for full details? 
There is no obligation. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 5261, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Without obligation on my part, please 
send me complete information on the 
Pittcomatic door opener. 
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Never before such efficien 


Interchangeable printing head 
can be installed or removed without 
opening machine. Can be kept in ma- 
chine without printing—simply by - 
turning off endorser switch. A head for 
any type endorsement or stamp can 
be prepared—with complete informa- 
tion, including progressive dises for 
changing date and batch number. 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY 


Burroughs 


Belle Howell 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 
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utomatic check endorsing! 


Only tho MICRO-TWIN RECORDER:-READER 


WITH NEW AUTOMATIC CHECK ENDORSER GIVES 


YOU SUCH CLEAN, FAST, EASY, ACCURATE 
CHECK ENDORSING DURING MICROFILMING 


FASTER AND MORE ACCURATE! No need to 
reduce speed . . . no more partial endorsements or 
total blanks. The new exclusive sensing device syn- 
chronizes the printing of the endorsement with the 
flow of documentsthrough the Micro-Twin recorder. 
This assures you of a faster rate of photographing 
and endorsing checks because you don’t have to 
reduce speed, and a complete, distinct, individual 
endorsement in the proper position on each item. 


CLEANER! Operator’s hands never touch an inked 
part, Easily filled ink reservoir supplies cylindrical 
ink pad. To re-ink operator presses a remote control 
lever that releases ink to the roll only when head is 
in printing position and in motion. This eliminates 
possibility of spillage when head is out of machine. 


May 1955 


The Micro-Twin with automatic check endorser provides 
you with a new and better way to endorse or cancel 
checks, and to imprint other material on documents at 
the very instant they are being microfilmed. 


True, other microfilm equipment can offer automatic 
endorsement, but . . . only the Micro-Twin’s automatic 
check endorser gives you the three important exclusives 
described here. When you consider that the Micro-Twin 
provides you with a combined recorder-and-reader for 
less than you’d expect to pay for the recorder alone, it 
becomes apparent how much you can save in time and 
money with this fine Bell & Howell equipment—useful 
in so many phases of banking. 


Our local branch office, listed in your phone book, will be 
glad to demonstrate these exclusive Micro-Twin extras. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Wherever theres business thene’s 


Burroughs [Burroughs 


“Burroughs” and “Micro-Twin" are trade-marks 


EASIER! Day, month, and batch number can be 
changed from the operator’s position without re- 
moving the endorser head, making internal adjust- 
ments, or touching any inked part. Six remote 
control buttons, externally located, can be pressed 
to move the printing discs to any desired position. 
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ou SPEED 
SPEED 


in your 
record handling — 


in your 
Service! 


records roll | 
to the seated operator. 


Rol-Dex provides planned work centers that make possible many new 
time saving procedures to meet your particular requirements. Costs 
can be cut... service and handling increased on: 


CONSUMER CREDIT CHECK FILING 
CENTRAL FILES BOOKKEEPING DEPT. 


and most other active bank records. 


These organized work centers contain all required records, forms, and 
auxiliary equipment — at desk level within easy reach of the seated 
operator. 


ROL-DEX design offers your bank: 


e flexibility that enables application to your own records... 
and record system. 


e working conditions that eliminate fatigue . . . reduce error. 


e trouble-free operation . . . no motor to require costly main- 
tenance or break-down delay. 

WATSON MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. ‘ 
Rol-Dex Division, Dept. 8-3 
Jamestown, New York 


Please send a copy of “How Banks Cut Record Keeping Costs." 


WATSON (established in 1887) also builds standard and custom built bank counter equip- 
ment, as well as a complete line of filing cabinets, courthouse and hospital equipment. 
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Banks’ Outdoor 
Ads Win Awards 


ANKS won two out of three 

awards in the combined poster 
and painted bulletin campaign divi- 
sion of the third annual local out- 
door advertising contest sponsored 
by the Outdoor Advertising Associ- 
ation of America. 

Top place in the category went to 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
while third award was given to 
Union Planters National Bank of 
Memphis. 

Sharing in the awards in each of 
10 divisions were the advertiser, his 
agency, the artist who designed the 
display, and the local outdoor ad- 
vertising company. Thus partici- 
pants in the Chicago bank’s award 
were the agency, Foote, Cone and 
Belding, Chicago; the artists, Sey- 
mour Levine, art director of that 
firm; and William Miller, art di- 
rector of General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Company; and the latter as the 
outdoor company. 

Union Planters’ award was shared 
by the agency, Lake-Spiro-Shurman, 
Inc., Memphis; the artist, Leonard 
Crook, of that agency; and the out- 
door company, General Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Co., Inc. 


Here are examples of the outdoor ad- 
vertising used in the two banks’ winning 
campaigns 
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NATIONAL HOMES 


accepted for advertising in... 


Homes Ulnlimited 


BY JAMES R. PRICE 


President, National Homes Corporation 


UPPOSE homes cost far less 

money. Suppose every family 

’ in the nation could afford a 
home. Suppose no young families had 
to double up with friends and relatives. 

Well, that day is coming. It is coming 
because of the growing use of factory 
methods in home building. Assembly- 
line techniques—which produced better 
automobiles, refrigerators, and thou- 
sands of other products for less money 
—are today producing better homes for 
less money. The old, slow, costly, hand 
methods of conventional building— 
working on the site, under all kinds of 
weather conditions—are being more 
and more replaced by the better, faster, 
more efficient quality-controlled method 
of modern U. S. manufacturing. 

This better method is not new. Doors 
have been factory-made and shipped to 
building sites for many years. So have 
windows. So have cabinets and all kinds 
of mill trim. Lumber itself is shaped in 
the mill and shipped to the site ready 
for building. But today whole. walls, 
roofs and partitions are being. assembled 
in the factory before being shipped by 


One company, National Homes, pro- 
duced better than one in every 48 of 
the single-family non-farm homes 
built in America in 1954. 


fast trailer or train to the waiting builder. 
As a result, he can erect an entire house 
in a day and complete it in a week or 
two, if necessary. 

There are many other advantages. 
For example, it offers home owners and, 
therefore, the communities where they 
build, the advantages of homes designed 
by nationally-known architects and 
color-styled by experts. 

This is the inevitable home building 
method of the future. One company 
alone—National Homes—using this 
better, more economical manufacturing 
technique, has produced and sold nearly 
75,000 houses. 

If you would like further information 
on this significant building trend, simply 
write to National Homes Corporation, 
Box RD, Lafayette, Indiana. 


NATIONAL HOME 
MORTGAGES ARE 
SOUND LONG-TERM 
INVESTMENTS 


"Homes Unlimited" a liberally 
illustrated brochure describing 
our quality-controlled produc- 
tion methods, will be sent to in- 
terested investment executives 
on request. Address: NATIONAL 
Homes Corporation, Lafa- 
yette, Indiana. 


The nation’s most popular magazine, Reader’s Digest, has just opened its 
pages to a limited number of carefully selected advertisers—including 
National Homes. Our first message, in the May issue, is shown here ac- 
tual size for easy reading. It contains important facts about home-build- 
ing trends: facts that make mortgages on National homes even more 
desirable as sound, long-term investments. 


ONE OUT OF EVERY 48 HOMES BEING BUILT IN AMERICA TODAY IS PRODUCED BY.. 


1955. N.H.C. 
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Les volume of news for this 
department always greatly 
exceeds the available space. 
Consequently BANKING re- 
grets that many important 
items must be omitted be- 
cause of time of arrival or 
lack of space. 


This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER Of BANKING’S 
staff. 


Mergers Completed 


The three big New York City 
bank mergers reported in these col- 
umns as “proposed,” are now com- 
pleted: CHASE-MANHATTAN; FIRST- 

.NATIONAL CITY; and BANKERS 
TRUST-PUBLIC. 


Metropolitan Industrial Bank has 
been merged into the Commercial 
State Bank and Trust Company, 
New York City, with the new insti- 
tution operating as COMMERCIAL 
STATE BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 
with resources of about $100,000,000 
and nine banking offices. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK of 
Denver marks its 50th anniversary 
on May 1. This date is also the 
50th anniversary with the bank of 
ADOLPH KUNSMILLER, now president, 
who started with the bank in 1905 
as secretary to the firm’s first 
president. 


Heard Along 


FARMERS BANK OF THE STATE OF 
DELAWARE has opened a branch at 
the Dover Air Force Base. The 
branch was opened formally by Col. 
Francis C. Gideon, commanding of- 
ficer of the base, and William K. 
Paton, chairman and president of 
the bank. 


First NATIONAL BANK and INTER- 
STATE NATIONAL BANK, both of 
Kansas City, plan to merge about 
May 1 in what is called the biggest 
merger in the city’s history. The 
combined institution will have de- 
posits in excess of $300,000,000. 


VicTorR F. ROTERING, senior vice- 
president, and JAMES A. DAVIS, vice- 
president, have retired from the 
First National Bank of Minneapolis. 
Together their careers represent a 
total of 95 years in banking. Mr. 
ROTERING includes among his imme- 
diate retirement plans an airline 
flight over the North Pole to Eu- 
rope. He will continue as a director 
of the bank. Mr. Davis plans to 
make his home in California. 


The Bank of Wayne at Goldsboro, 
N. C., has merged with WACHOVIA 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 


Clarence A. Beu- 
tel, left, president 
of South East Na- 
tional Bank of 
Chicago, receives 
“Man of the 
Year” award of 
B’nai B’rith 
Lodge from the 
Most Rev. Ber- 
nard J. Sheil, aux- 
iliary bishop of 
Chicago. At cen- 
ter is State Sen- 
ator Marshall 
Korshak, a direc- 
tor of the lodge 


Joseph J. Knecht Lynn Hannahs 


JOSEPH J. KNECHT has resigned 
as state sales director for the Louis- 
iana office of the Treasury Savings 
Bond Division to join the banks and 
bankers division of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New Orleans. 


LYNN T. HANNAHS, JR., formerly 
vice-president of Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of California Bank, Los An- 
geles, where he’ll be in charge of 
the out-of-town division. 


Kurtz to Retire 


HE retirement of WILLIAM FUL- 

TON KurTz as board chairman and 
chief executive officer of The Penn- 
sylvania Company for Banking and 
Trusts, Philadelphia, effective June 
30, has been announced. 

WILLIAM L. Day was elected chair- 
man and executive head of the bank 
to succeed Mr. KurRTZ upon his re- 
tirement. WILLIAM F. KELLY, now 
executive vice-president, was elected 
Mr. Day’s successor as_ president 
and chief administrative officer. 

Mr. Kurtz will have spent 47 
years in the banking business in 
June, 37 of them as a commercial 
bank officer. 


ALVIN W. COWLES was promoted 
to cashier and WILLIAM T. Cook to 
assistant vice-president at the 
Broadway National Bank of Alamo 
Heights, San Antonio, Texas. 


RUEL BAKER, for 18 years man- 
ager of Bank of America’s Ninth 
and Market branch in San Fran- 
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Main Street 


A. L. Ganson 


Charles R. Lee 


cisco, has been named vice-president 
and manager. 


Lee Succeeds Ganson 


A. L. GANSON has resigned 
as secretary of the Washington 
Bankers Association to join the 
Seattle office of the Bank of Cal- 
ifornia, N. A., as assistant manager 
in charge of correspondent bank 
relations, business development, and 
public relations. He is succeeded as 
secretary by CHARLES R. LEE who 
had been assistant secretary for the 
past six years. 


At The Bank of Montreal, SIDNEY 
A. SHEPHERD was appointed man- 
ager of the mortgage department; 
GILBERT H. RHEAUME was named 
assistant superintendent of branches 
in the Montreal district. 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK, Phoenix, 
Ariz., sponsored a telecast of the 
world’s largest horse-drawn rodeo 
parade, highlight of Tucson’s an- 
nual spring Rodeo Week. The two- 
hour procession featured ancient 
stagecoaches and modern rodeo 
queens, cowboys, bands, floats. 


Cocke Chairman 


FRANCIS COCKE has been 

* elected chairman of the board 

of the First National Exchange 

Bank, Roanoke, Va., succeeding the 
late J. B. FISHBURN. 

Mr. CocKE has been president of 

the bank since 1938, and retains 

that title. He was president of the 
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Virginia Bankers Association in 
1948-49, and president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association 1951-52. 


HERBERT C. MOSELEY, vice-presi- 
dent of the Bank of Virginia, has 
been named officer in charge of the 
bank’s main office in Richmond and 
retains his status as branch coordi- 
nator. He succeeds D. ROBLEY Woop, 
who resigned to become president of 
The Bank of Salem, Va. 


RALPH W. (for ‘“Waldo”) EMER- 
SON, assistant cashier of First Na- 
tional Bank, Oshkosh, Wisc., re- 
ceived the distinguished service 
award of the local Junior Chamber 
of Commerce for outstanding civic 
services. 


Independents Elect 


B™ H. RYAN, president of the 
State Bank of East Moline, IIl., 
is new president of the Independent 
Bankers Association. J. V. JOHN- 
SON, president of the Johnson 
County Bank of Tecumseh, Nebr., 
became first vice-president. He is 
also president of the Nebraska 
Bankers Association. New second 
vice-president is R. L. MULLINS, 
president, Wolfe City (Texa . Na- 
tional Bank. CARL R. POHLAD, vice- 


“DMAC DS 


This 4-sided electric sign atop Walker 
Bank and Trust Company, Salt Lake 
City, is actually a weathercaster. The 
entire sign changes color to give fore- 
casts. The sign is 80 feet high, and its 
summit is 380 feet above the street in 
the heart of the city’s business district 


president, Marquette National Bank 
of Minneapolis, was reelected trea- 
surer; BEN DUBOIS, president, First 
State Bank of Sauk Centre, was re- 
elected secretary; WILLIAM KIRCH- 
NER, vice-president, Richfield State 
Bank, Richfield, Minn., was renamed 
assistant secretary. 


The New York State Safe Deposit 
Association has elected the following 
officers for the coming year (all are 
from New York City): President, 
GusTAV S. FISCHER, assistant treas- 
urer, The Hanover Bank; first vice- 
president, EDWARD J. SCHAURER, 
assistant secretary, Dollar Savings 
Bank; second vice-president, ALBERT 


Chester R. Davis, 
right, receives 
congratulations of 
Army Secretary 
Robert Stevens 
just after being 
sworn in as Assis- 
tant Secretary of 
the Army for 
Financial Man- 
agement. Looking 
on is Gen. M. B. 
Ridgway, the 
Army’s Chief of 
Staff. Mr. Davis 
was senior vice- 
president of the 
Chicago Title and 
Trust Company 
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Because we 
work 
around 

the clock... 


YOUR 

CHECKS 

ARE 

COLLECTED FASTER 


THE MORAL CTY 
BANK of Cleveland 


2,184; 623 Euclid Ave. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


N 
THROUGH 
HEAD OFFICE 
Ote-machi Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


BRANCHES: 185 


OVERSEAS 
OFFICES : London, New York & Calcutta 


throughout Japan 


W. KELLETT, assistant cashier, Wil- 
liamsburg Savings Bank; secretary, 
THOMAS F. HENDERSON, manager, 
Parish Safe Deposit Co.; treasurer, 
JOHN H. HuGcG, manager, safe de- 
posit department of Bowery Savings 
Bank. The association membership 
includes many banks and safe de- 
posit companies throughout the 
United States and in 10 foreign 
countries. 


The auditing and credit examining 
departments of Seattle-First Na- 
tional Bank have been consolidated. 
CARL J. WILDE heads the combined 
operation as auditor-credit examiner. 


The Perris, Calif., office of CITI- 
ZENS NATIONAL BANK, Riverside, 
opens for business in its new build- 
ing on May 16. 


First NATIONAL BANK of High- 


| land Park, N. J., has established a 


branch in nearby Edison. It’s oper- 
ating in temporary quarters pending 
completion of a new building in 


about six months. 


RAYMOND F. TALBERT has been ap- 


| pointed a vice-president of Mellon 


National Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, and manager of its 
Washington and Claysville offices. 


WILLIAM H. Low, a bank exam- 
iner for the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago, has joined the Old Kent 
Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich., as as- 
sistant auditor. 


EDWARD J. DONAHUE, who retired 
last December as a vice-president of 
Chase National Bank, has joined 
the Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) National 
Bank as a vice-president. 


“Guard, will you please close the door. 
There’s a draft in here” 


Archibald Gillies 


Edw. L. Elliot 


Christmas Club, a Corporation, 
has announced these appointments: 
ARCHIBALD GILLIES, vice-president; 
MARSHALL MuRRAY, assistant vice- 
president, production; and STANLEY 
C. VICKERS, assistant vice-president, 
sales. 


EDWARD LAVINO ELLIOT has been 
appointed estate planning officer of 
Central-Penn National Bank of Phil- 
adelphia. 


MERWIN Q. LYTLE, vice-president 
ot Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
was elected president of the Corpo- 
rate Fiduciaries Association of Chi- 
cago. Vice-president is WILLIAM P. 
WISEMAN, vice-president of Chicago 
Title and Trust Company; secretary- 
treasurer is CLAIR W. FURLONG, 
vice-president of Continental Illi- 
nois National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. 


GEORGE B. ARNOLD, secretary and 
treasurer of the Phillipsburg (N. J.) 
Trust Company, was elected to the 
board of directors. 


ROBERT C. LEVIS, senior vice-pres- 
ident in charge of commercial loans 
at Equitable Security Trust Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del., has retired 
under the bank’s pension plan. 


WILLIAM A. HuFF, JR., president 
of Hollidaysburg Trust Co., has been 
elected chairman of the special com- 
mittee on branch banking of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 
He is member-at-large on the com- 
mittee, representing state banks. 
Mr. HvurFF replaces CuRTIS D. THOMAS 
who retired from the committee 
when he left the Miners Savings 
Bank of Pittston to join Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., Pitts- 
burgh. He had been named to the 
committee by PBA Group 3 and re- 
tired upon leaving Group 3. PAUL 
O. MALONE, president of Gallatin 
National Bank, Uniontown, has been 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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for adventure in the exciting corners of the world... 


THEY WATCH “THE FALCON’ 


Millions of TV viewers are watching Charles McGraw in his starring role in 
“Adventures of THE FALCON”, NBC Film Division’s great half-hour series. Millions of 
movie fans are now acclaiming this fast-rising young star in “The Bridges at Toko-Ri” 
and thousands jam-packed his triumphal coast-to-coast personal appearance tour. 


and in every corner of America... against any competition... 


TH EY WATCH “THE FALCON”. in city after city, “THE FALCON” has 


won top ratings for his sponsors—even against strong competition. Here are the latest ARB figures: 


e In Memphis “THE FALCON” outrated “Make Room For Daddy” 22.9 to 18.8 
e In St. Louis “THE FALCON” outrated “Willy” 25.2 to 7.8 
e In Springfield, Mo. “THE FALCON” outrated “Break The Bank” 30.4 to 27.2 


e In San Francisco “THE FALCON,” featured as a strip show, sold out Monday 
through Friday at 11 p.m. It topped the feature films previously run at that 
time by 129% and rated 4 times higher than its nearest competitor. 


before you buy a syndicated television program... WATCH “THE FALCON" 


Your NBC Film Division salesman will be glad to arrange a private screening. Call him today. — 


NBC Fil INI DIVISION serving all stations 
serving all sponsors 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N. Y. ¢* Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. * Sunset & Vine Sts., 


Hollywood, Calif. * In Canada: RCA Victor, 225 Mutual Street, Toronto; 1551 Bishop Street, Montreal 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


named committee secretary, replac- 
ing CHARLES T. PORTER, president 
of National Bank & Trust Co., Ken- 
nett Square, who resigned as secre- 
tary but continues as a committee 
member. 


CayuGA COUNTY SAVINGS BANK, 
Auburn, N. Y., is now doing business 
in its new building. 


THOMAS P. JOHNSON has_ been 
elected president, succeeding his late 
brother CHARLES H. JOHNSON, JR., 
at the Lawrence Savings and Trust 
Company, New Castle, Pa. 


FAYETTE NATIONAL BANK AND 
Trust COMPANY, Uniontown, Pa., 
has had a formal opening of its new 
and enlarged banking quarters. 


WILLIAM A. NICHOLS, manager of 
The Hanover Bank’s West End Of- 
fice in London, has been elected a 
vice-president. He has been with 
Hanover for 25 years. 


WILLIAM W. MICHAELS, vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Tulsa, has been elected 
vice-chairman of the Oklahoma 
A&M college industrial advisory 
board. 


If the plans go through, Union 
Bank of Commerce, Cleveland, will 
acquire American Savings Bank. The 
transfer is to result in payments to 


Harold C. Taylor 


L. E. Corrington 


stockholders of American at the 
rate of $2,000 per share. 


Louis E. CORRINGTON, JR., has 
been elected executive vice-presi- 
dent and managing officer of the 
Capitol Bank, Springfield, Ill. He 
is currently with American National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, 
and will assume his new duties when 
the Capitol Bank opens for business 
about the middle of the year. He 
will be succeeded at American Na- 
tional by GERALD G. MorRSE, who for 
several years has traveled in Illi- 
nois for the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago. 


HAROLD C. TAYLOR, heretofore 
treasurer of the Montclair (N. J.) 
Savings Bank has joined National 
Bank of Westchester, White Plains, 
N. Y., as vice-president in the bank’s 
operations division. He’s an alumnus 
of The Graduate School of Banking. 


HERBERT A. SPIESS, president for 
a number of years of the Midwest 
Overseas Trading Corporation, has 
been elected a vice-president of 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 


“We thought we would be satisfied with the 6-room house, 


but one thing after another happened and 


” 


Barret S. Heddens William J. Ahern 


waukee. He will be in charge of the 
newly created foreign banking divi- 
sion. 


BARRET S. HEDDENS advanced to 
executive vice-president at the First 
National Bank of Kansas City. 


WILLIAM J. AHERN has been 
elected president and a director of 
American Trust Company, New 
York City. He was formerly vice- 
president of Bank of the Manhattan 
Company in charge of the Brooklyn 
division. 


The RUTHERFORD (N. J.) Na- 
TIONAL BANK held an open house 
and reception to show its modern- 
ized and expanded quarters to the 
public. 


Maddox Is 85 


The Atlanta Constitution ran an 
editorial salute to ROBERT F. MAD- 
pox on the occasion of his 85th 
birthday. Mr. MAppox was born in 
Atlanta at the corner of Peachtree 
and Ellis Streets. He was mayor of 
Atlanta in 1909 and 1910. In 1918 
he was elected president of the 
American Bankers Association. At 
that time he was president of the 
Atlanta National Bank. He is cur- 
rently a director of First National 
Bank, Atlanta. The newspaper 
stated that “‘he has given always to 
his city the best that was in him. 
We are privileged to join his friends 
in love and affection and to wish 
him many more happy, busy birth- 
days.” 


The new building of SEAMEN’S 
BANK FOR SAVINGS, on New York’s 
Wall Street, boasts the widest esca- 
lators of any bank in the United 
States. They’re four feet wide. 


LEop M. Goss, has been named 
Far Eastern representative of Man- 
ufacturers Trust Company, New 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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a usual for us 


to do the unusual for you... 


So count on us, not only for de- 
pendable performance of all the usual 
services expected by correspondent 
banks—but for the unusual as well. 
Your telephone call, telegram, or 


letter will get prompt action. 


@ May 1955 


and Trust papany of Chicago 

La Salle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets 
LOCK BOX<H,. CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
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quaciTy PROPERTY INSURANCE vou 


Is your Insurance as good 


as your car? 


You buy your car by brand. 
Its name is your guarantee of 
value and Performance. 

The same is true of automobile 
insurance. 
For your own sake, buy from 


your reputable HOMEtown agent. 
He gives you service— 
Not just sales-talk. 


THE 


ORGANIZED 1853 


FIRE 
The Home 
Casuals 


Home Insurance Company’s new 
advertisement sells automobile insur- 
ance, sure... 


but more important, it tells your custom- 
ers about the value of quality protection. 


Your auto loans must be covered by 
insurance—and it is in the interest 
of both bank and borrower to specify 
the very best insurance available. 


Your local agent of The Home Insurance 
Company will be glad to cooperate 

with you in every way possible— 

why not call him? 


HOME 
Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y. 

FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 

The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Mt Pays to take an interest 
in your insurance company, 
too. You need a friendly, : 
reliable company whose 
reputation measures up to 
your car's. Then you know 
you re protected when 
loss occurs, 


Home Office. 59 Maiden La: 


M 


ne, New York 8, N.Y. 


* AUTOMOBILE . 


ty Insurance, Fidelity writes 


This advertisement 
will appear in: 


American Home—June 


Better Homes and Gardens 
—June 


Nation’s Business—May 
Town Journal—May 
Time —May 9 
Newsweek—May 9 


Business Week—May 7 


U.S. News & World Report : 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


York. He succeeds in Tokyo, TRIis- 
TAN E. BEPLAT, vice-president, for 
the last six years the representative 
in the Far East. MR. BEPLAT re- 
turns to the head office in New 
York. 


BERTHA EARHART of the general 
files department of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Cincinnati, retired 
on April 1 after 42 years with the 
bank. She started in the transit de- 
partment back when transit work 
was all hand work. 


FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST Co. 
and LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, both 
of Cincinnati, have announced plans 
to consolidate. Should the plan 
reach fruition, FIFTH THIRD UNION 
would have assets of more than 
$364,000,000. 


THOMAS F. BLACK, JR., has been 
elected president of the Providence 
(R.I.) Institution for Savings, suc- 
ceeding A. LIVINGSTON KELLEY, who 
was elevated to chairman of the 
board. 


The First National Bank in West- 
port has become the Westport Office 
of THE CONNECTICUT NATIONAL 
BANK, Bridgeport. 


First NATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS 
has leased 21,000 square feet of 
space in an adjoining building and 
will move its Timepay department 
there. A passageway is being built 


Frederick P. H. Siddons, vice-president 
of American Security and Trust Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., and president 
of the D. C. division of the American 
Cancer Society, receives the Society’s St. 
George Medal for distinguished service. 
Presentation is by Mrs. C. Ashmead 
Fuller, vice-president of the Society 
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“Nice sermon, Reverend—but you 
might work in something about tax re- 
duction in your prayers” 


under Exchange Place—known lo- 
cally as “Money Alley’—to connect 
the new quarters with the main 
building. 


MaJ. GEN. GEORGE OLMSTED has 
been elected board chairman and 
chief executive officer of the Inter- 
national Bank of Washington, D.C. 


First NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
Co., of Paterson, N. J., has taken 
over the First National Bank of 
Bloomingdale, N. J., with offices in 
Bloomingdale, Mountain View, Wa- 
naque Borough, and West Milford. 


JAY R. Nims, former deputy com- 
missioner of banking for Minnesota, 


has been named examiner at North- 
west Bancorporation, Minneapolis. 


The COMMERCIAL BANK & TRUST 
Co. of Ocala, Fla., has formally 
opened its new building and has pub- 
lished an illustrated booklet show- 
ing just about every part of the 
bank and the people who work in 
it. 


Dr. Oscar B. JESNESS, head of the 
department of agricultural eco- 
nomics at the University of Minne- 
sota, St. Paul, has been appointed 
a Class C director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. 


ROBERT W. KNEEBONE, vice-pres- 
dent of The National Bank of Com- 
merce of Houston, has been named 
general chairman for the United 
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Here’s a helpful 
service you can use 


fan BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA issues 
each month a comprehensive 
and authoritative review of Canadian and World 
affairs from a Canadian viewpoint. 


Thousands of business men find the Monthly 
Review of The Bank of Nova Scotia helpful and 
profitable reading. 


You will find it useful too, it is yours for 
the asking. We will be glad to add your name 
to our mailing list. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


™MThe BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


| e Your Partner In Helping Canada Grow 


r 


| Publicity Department 

I The Bank of Nova Scotia os 

| 44 King St. West, Toronto, Ontario 

I Please put me on your complimentary mailing list to receive 
the Monthly Review. Also please send me copies of recent 

| Monthly Reviews covering the subjects checked below. 


Name 


| Street 


Company 


i ([] The Trend of Prices: More 
Competition 
j () Business Review and Outlook 
[] The U.S. Tariff and Canadian 
Development 
( The Post War Growth in Bank 
Lendi 


The of Sterlin 
i Convertibility 

‘be 


(] The Role of Minerals in Cana- 
dian Growth j 


(0 25 Million Canadians 
( The Canadian Market 


(] The Working Forces in a Grow- 
ing Economy 


(J Canada and the Paley Report 


| 
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| OFFER COMPLETE 
NUMISMATIC SERVICE 


OLD COINS 
RARE COINS 
GOLD COINS 


Bought—Sold—Appraised 


UNITED STATES, FOREIGN, AND 
ANCIENT COINS PURCHASED. 


I will buy any quantity of this ma- 
terial, from coins worth a small pre- 
mium over face or their intrinsic 
value to the greatest rarities. Gold 
coins of Numismatic value especially 
desired. No coin or collection too small 
to receive prompt, courteous consdera- 
tion: no collection too large to be 
purchased for cash. 


ExpertAppraisalService 


No charge for office appraisals. 


One of the world’s 

largest and most 
complete stocks of Coins, Tokens, 
Medals, and Paper Money to select 
from. Many items from famous 
collections in this country as well 
as Europe. Correspondence invited. 


JAMES KELLY 
Thied & Broadway, DAYTON, OHIO 


Reference:—Dun & Bradstreet 
Winters Nationa! Bank, Dayton, Otio 


Depositors 
in §& 


your 
Financial 
Institution 


Fea. 


TURE a 

large ar- 

ray of the 

Bower Visible Coin Banks in your win- 
dow or lobby—display, ad mats and 
other sales aids furnished free! Watch 
how fast they sell with the theme: 
“IT’S FUN TO WATCH YOUR SAV- 
INGS GROW.” It will not only bring 
in more juvenile depositors—but their 
parents—and present or future cus- 
tomers for your many other services, 
too! This is a quickly self-liquidating 
promotion (you sell them at cost) that 
puts FREE advertising in your cus- 
tomers’ homes as a constant reminder 
of your bank! 


Sales Guaranteed! 

You don’t have to load up with these 
banks—you may order as few as ° 
Send now for complete information! 
“Bank” on the Bower Bank for real 

traffic-building ! 


The Bower Manufacturing Co. 
12 Bower Bldg. Phone 3-1774 
Goshen, Ind. 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 
Galban & Co., Inc. 
75 West Street New York 6, N. Y. 


Plastic Model No. 12 


Fund campaign for Houston and 
Harris County. CHARLES W. HAmM- 
ILTON, vice-president and trust offi- 
cer, is chairman of the budget com- 
mittee. 


STANLEY B. TROTT, president of 
Maryland Trust Company, Balti- 
more, has been elected to the boards 
of the Maryland Casualty Company 
and the Black and Decker Manufac- 
turing Company. 


JAMES S. REID, heretofore assis- 
tant trust officer of the National 
Bank of Washington, D. C., has been 
elected trust officer of the Nico- 
demus National Bank, Hagerstown, 
Md. 


The STATE SAVINGS BANK, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., will build a new two- 
story building at its present down- 
town location. The bank will move 
to temporary quarters while its old 
building—constructed in 1845—is 
being demolished and the new struc- 
ture erected. 


W. W. OVERTON, JR., chairman of 
the board of Texas Bank & Trust 
Company, Dallas, has been appointed 
to the President’s Council of the 
American Institute of Management. 


The Bankers Instalment Credit 
Association of Greater St. Louis 
has elected as its officers: President, 
MERLE M. SANGUINET, vice-presi- 
dent, St. Louis National Bank; vice- 
president, JOHN E. MILLER, assis- 
tant vice-president of Manufacturers 
Bank & Trust Co.; Treasurer, JOHN 
H. S. DRESSEL, vice-president, Gra- 
vois Bank: secretary, ELMER S§S. 


This orchid clock 
was one of the 
exhibits in the 
orchid show at 
the State-Planters 
Bank and Trust 
Co., Richmond, 
Va. Its exhibitors 
are pictured with 
the clock 


Frederick Lynch Sam Holmes, Jr. 
SCHICKER, assistant vice-president, 
First National Bank of St. Louis. 


FREDERICK LYNCH, JR., was elected 
vice-president in charge of per- 
sonnel of Central National Bank 
of Cleveland. 


SaM F. HoLMgEs, JR., has joined the 
First National Bank in Dallas as 
assistant director of advertising and 
public relations. He was formerly 
with The Dallas Morning News. 


JOHN M. WILCOx was elected a 
vice-president of the Marine Mid- 
land Trust Company of New York. 
He is also a vice-president of the 
Marine Trust Company of Western 
New York and an assistant vice- 
president of Marine Midland Cor- 
poration. 


MELVILLE P. CHAMBERLAIN and G. 
HoMER WILLIAMS have advanced to 
vice-presidencies at Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank, New York. 


EDWARD CRUMP, JR., has_ been 
elected president of William Penn 
Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh. He 
has been a member of the board of 
directors for many years and is also 
president of Crump, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, engineers and builders, and 
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Louis Sedlacek 


Harry R. Hosick 


will continue actively to direct that 
organization. 


Louis H. SEDLACEK has resigned 
as chief national bank examiner for 
the Fourth Federal Reserve District 
to become vice-president of the First 
National Bank of McKeesport, Pa. 


Harry R. HOsIck, president of 
Potter ‘Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, was guest of honor re- 
cently at a luncheon commemorating 
his 50th anniversary as an employee 
of the bank. 


ASHLEY ALLGOOD PURSE has ad- 
vanced to executive vice-president 
of The Purse Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. JULIAN DOUGLAS HALLIBUR- 
TON was promoted to vice-president. 
The company has produced trust 
department advertising for about 50 
years. 


G. LAWRENCE BAUMHAUER has 
been elected cashier of The Citizens 
and Southern Emory Bank, Emory 
University, Ga. 


CaRL F. REBER advanced to vice- 
president at Broad Street Trust 
Company, Philadelphia. 


CHESTER F. FITZGERALD, JR., and 
JAMES P. JOHNSON are now vice- 
presidents of Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago. 


The Honors Day program at 
Georgia State College for Women 
on April 7 recognized HELEN PACE 
THOMPSON, vice-president of the 
Fulton National Bank of Atlanta, 
for her outstanding contributions to 
the business and financial fields and 
awarded her an honorary member- 
ship in Phoenix, highest ranking 
scholastic society on the campus. 
Mrs. THOMPSON and her husband 
were co-founders of the Atlanta 
Peachtree Road Commercial Bank 
in 1925. Four years later it became 
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THE RECORD 


Regular payments in 43 
of the last 45 years... 


uninterrupted payments in 
the 22 years since 1933 


How 

MARQUETTE 

looks at 

common dividends 


We in the cement industry know that the varying 
cycles of construction volume have direct bear- 
ing on a company’s earning power. At Marquette 
we try to shape our dividend policy to override 
any temporary earnings variation and maintain 
payments at equitable but realistic levels year 


after year. 


We also know that as a cement company 
broadens its markets it brings about greater 
earnings stability. A slack market in one area 


can be offset by a busy market in another. 


At Marquette we have gradually expanded 
our marketing area to cover 18 states of the mid- 
west, south and southeast. The results have been 
new sales and earnings records in each of the 
last eight years—and a consistent dividend rec- 


ord for many more years than that. 


MARQUETTE Cement 


Ohio, Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi and Georgia. 


Annual capacity 


Operating eight cement producing plants in Illinois, lowa, 


MARQUETTE CEMENT MANUFACTURING CO. . 20 N. WACKER . CHICAGO 6G, ILL. 
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the first branch of the Fulton Na- 
tional Bank. Mrs. THOMPSON is a 
past national treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Women. 


The First GRANITE CITY NATIONAL 
BANK, Granite City, Ill., plans a new 
and substantially larger bank build- 
ing. 


CHARLES E. TALLEY, vice-presi- 
dent of State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company, Richmond, Va., re- 
tired on March 31 after nearly 49 
years with the Church Hill office. 
State-Planters executives presented 
him with luggage and silver, and 
the staff of the Church Hill office 
tendered him a dinner at which he 
was given a watch and a strip of 
tickets for box seats at the AAA 
Richmond baseball games. 


LEAVENWORTH (Wash.) STATE 
BANK has become the Leavenworth 
branch of Seattle- First National 
Bank. It is the system’s 61st office. 


ROBERT S. BLASTOCK been 
elevated to board chairman at the 
Twin Falls (Idaho) Bank & Trust 
Company. Harry EATON was named 
president. 


The BARNETT BANK OF AVON PARK, 
Fla., for 25 years an affiliate of the 
Barnett National Bank of Jackson- 
ville, has been sold to South Dade 
Farms, Inc., of Miami, and will be 
operated as the AVON CITRUS BANK. 


JOSEPH C. LIPMAN, senior vice- 
president of Union Bank & Trust 
Co. of Los Angeles, has marked his 


F. W. McCabe 


Harris C. Kirk 


35th anniversary with the bank. 
Next fall he will complete 50 years 
in West Coast banking. 


FRANK WELLS MCCABE has been 
named president of The National 
Commercial Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Albany, N. Y., succeeding 
HERBERT J. KNEIP, who moved up 
te chairman of the board. LESTER 
W. HERZOG was promoted to vice- 
president and cashier; newly ad- 
vanced to vice-president are GORDON 
W. FURLONG, PRENTICE J. RODGERS, 
and STEPHEN C. MAIN. 


Harris C. KirK has been named 
executive vice-president and director 
of American Trust Company, San 
Francisco. He had been senior vice- 
president. 


The new BANK OF LOS ANGELES, 
operating since its founding last 
November in a temporary location, 
is now doing business in new quar- 
ters in Westwood. The bank is early 
American in decor and features 
wall-to-wall carpeting. 


The NEWARK (Del.) Trust Com- 
PANY has opened the city’s first 
drive-in window. 


Nassau County Chapter, American Institute of Banking, recently featured this 
panel discussing the duties and responsibilities of bank directors at Hofstra , 
College, Hempstead, N. Y. Left to right: Grant Van Sant, Jr., executive vice-' 
president, Valley Stream National Bank (moderator); Frank W. Krippel, chief 
national bank examiner, Second Federal Reserve District; Sidney Friedman, ' 
attorney, Coles, Grimes & Friedman; Edward H. Leete, Deputy Superintendent 
of Banks, State of New York; Howard D. Crosse, assistant vice-president, Federal 
1 Reserve Bank of New York; and Neil G. Greensides, supervising examiner, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


George M. Wallace 


Herman Evanson 


HERMAN O. EVANSON has been 
named representative tor Bank of 
America’s corporation and bank re- 
lations department in the nine 
northwestern states. 


GEORGE M. WALLACE, chairman of 
the board and chief executive of- 
ficer of Security- First National 
Bank, Los Angeles, has observed his 
54th anniversary with the bank. He 
came as a messenger and advanced 
step by step. The bank, now the na- 
tion’s tenth largest financial insti- 
tution, has 142 branches from Fresno 
to the Mexican border. 


Mergers Competitive 


Davip ROCKEFELLER, executive 
vice-president of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, New York, explained 
a number of things to the Execu- 
tives’ Club of Chicago, among them 
what he considers are the reason 
for bank mergers: “Along with 
other segments of the economy, 
banking today is stronger, healthier, 
and more competitive than it has 
been for a long time. I emphasize 
competition since recent mergers 
have caused some to question 
whether banking was tending toward 
monopoly. Actually, competition, 
not monopoly, is the key factor in 
the current wave of mergers.” 


In connection with the grand 
opening of its new banking quar- 
ters, the ALGONQUIN (Ill.) STATE 
BANK published a booklet, The latch- 
string is out. 


SAMUEL E. MAXWELL, vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller of the First 
National Bank of Cincinnati, was 
elected president of the Cincinnati 
Clearing House Association. Other 
officers elected: vice-president, 
FRANK J. VAN LAHR, president, 
Provident Savings Bank and Trust 
Co.; treasurer, G. CARLTON HILL, 
vice-president, Fifth Third Union 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 


““‘WORKING’’ SOURCE 
DOCUMENTS 
CAN CUT 
CONSUMER 
CREDIT COSTS 


IBM pre-punched coupons can help increase your consumer 
credit business—and profits—without proportionately increasing 
costs. By putting these source documents to “work,” you can: 


@ trial balance up to 9,000 accounts @reduce space needed to main- 
per hour tain account files 

@ecliminate posting errors ®@ provide customers with the most 

@ provide absolute control of late convenient mail or counter- 
charges payment method. 


Like the many banks which are now profiting from IBM pre- : 66 3425, DOF YOK 
punched coupons, your bank, too, can realize increased consumer | — 
credit earnings. Contact your local IBM office, or write us for | ‘es 
complete details today! International Business Machines Corp., | yom 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. ; aad 


PORTANT, THIS 1S YOUR ORD AMD MUST “ACCOMPANY 
CRED'T TO YOUR ACCOUNT, 

EACH REMITTANCE.10 ASSURE 


WORLD’S LARGEST \ PARTIAL DAYMENTS OF 
DATA PRODUCER OF —po NOT FOLD- 


DATA PROCESSING 
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ADVANCED DESIGNING WITH ASBESTOS SIDING by MACKIE and KAMRATH, sccaircr 


PARTICIPATING ARCHITECTS: 


Bianculli & Palm Paul Schweikher 
One of a series of distinctive contemporary house designs by leading CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


architects expressing their individual concepts of how to take full Sink 0. Bay Smith and Williams 

advantage of the exceptional qualities and versatile beauty of asbestos- WILMINGTON, DELAWARE PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 

cement siding shingles. Mackie and Kamrath Thorshow & Cerny 
The complete set of 6 designs, with floor plans and comments by HOUSTON, TEXAS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

each designer, is reproduced in a full color booklet. Write for your free 

copy of “Advanced Designing with Asbestos Siding.” 


ASBESTOS-CEMENT PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION - 509 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. .« 


St. Louis Terminal Field Warehouse Receipts 


have the advantage of giving you the control 
of marketable inventory without moving the 


merchandise from the customer's premises. 


For full information, contact our office nearest you: 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL FIELD WAREHOUSE CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 826 Clark Avenue, Saint Lovis 2, Missouri 


y ATLANTA, GA. HOUSTON, TEXAS MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
/{ ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 801 Healey Bidg. 529 West Bldg. 1038 Sterick Bidg. 


FIELD WAREHOUSE CO. CHICAGO 3, ILL. JACKSON, MISS. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
— 1 652 First National Bank Bidg. Barnett-Madden Bldg. 37 Wall Street 


CINCINNATI, OHIO KANSAS CITY, MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1611 Carew Tower 4550 Main Street 123 South Broad Street 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS LUBBOCK, TEXAS TAMPA, FLORIDA 
839 Republic Nat'l Bank Bidg. 822 Lubbock Nat'l Bank Bidg. 707 Florida Avenue 


WICHITA, KANSAS, 723 South Broadway 
DISTRICT OFFICES IN ALL MAJOR CITIES 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


Trust Co.; secretary, EDWARD C. 
SKELTON, attorney; F. GEORGE HEI- 
DACHER, vice-president, Central 
Trust Co., was elected chairman of 
the committee of management. 


UNION BANK & TruUST Co. of Los 
Angeles has purchased an adjacent 
building. This will allow for expan- 
sion of the lobby and add much 
space for a number of departments. 


About 3,500 people attended the 
open house celebrating completion 
of additional quarters at the IDAHO 
First NATIONAL BANK’s head office 
in Boise. The commercial loan, real 
estate loan, and consumer credit de- 
partments will occupy the new sec- 
tion. 


The CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
Lincoln, Nebr., has acquired down- 
town property on which it will erect 
a new building at a cost of near 
$1,000,000. It will include parking 
facilities and drive-in banking. The 
site is now occupied by 29 businesses 
which will have to move before 
razing the existing structures can 
begin. 


The CITIZENS & SOUTHERN Na- 
TIONAL BANK of South Carolina has 
held groundbreaking ceremonies for 
its new Spartanburg main office. It 
will have roof-top parking, four 
drive-in windows, and a separate 
entrance and parking area for the 
instalment loan department. 


MICHAEL J. BURKE has advanced 
to executive vice-president of the 
Lincoln Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
2. 


Harry C. LANE, vice-president of 
the First National Bank and Trust 
Co. of Tulsa, has been elected vice- 
president and a director of First 
National Bank of Wichita Falls, 
Texas, and assumes his new duties 
on May 16. 


Michael J. Burke Harry C. Lane 
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A multi-sided 


SOLVED BY APPLICATION OF WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 
LOAN SHARING OR PARTICIPATION FINANCING ff 


This situation involved $1,500,000 unsecured credit extended to a midwestern 

manufacturer by a New York City and local bank. The manufacturer's condition 

prompted the bank to call in Walter E. Heller & Company. By putting our heads 
together we resolved the situation to the benefit of stockholders, the Government— 
which retained a potential defense asset, 2nd creditors who were saved from any loss. 

* The New York bank’s loan was cut in half by a sharing arrangement by the 
New York and the local bank on a 40%-10% basis with Walter E Heller & Company 
taking 50%. 

The bank’s interest charges were paid directly to them by Walter E. Heller & 
Company. 

In addition to less exposure, the bank got the benefit of a position secured by 
accounts receivable and a mortgage on the equipment and real estate. 

Banking overhead costs were not increased because Walter E. Heller & Company 
did all the handling and supervision necessary, and supplied to the manufacturer, 
funds daily, as necessary, under a revolving financing program. 

* Soon the larger bank’s sharing certificate was picked up and the local bank in- 
creased its percentage share with a top limit designated. 

* The company was able to meet its trade bills, balance inventories, sell an unneces- 
sary plant and equipment, negotiate a long-term loan, and maintain its position 
in Government and civilian work. 

* Some time later the company was purchased by a large utilities firm under mutually 
satisfactory arrangements. 

This is one of many case histories, illustrating the range and flexibility of the services 

we bring to bear on situations involving bank credit. Bank officers charged with the 

responsibility of handling credits are invited to make confidential inquiries at any time. 


BANKING SERVICE OFFICER 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 
Estatlished 1919 


105 W. ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
13th FLOOR: 10 E. 40th ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


situation 


THE FINANCIAL SERVICES 


rendered by Walter E Heller & 
Company are not fully identified by 
simple tabulateon because they are 
variously coordinated and applied to 
fit specific situations 


The following types of supplementary 
financing are flexibly admintstered 
according to experience gained from 
national operations which now 
represent a volume in excess of 
$600,000,000 annually 


BANK SHARING 

ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING 
INDUSTRIAL FACTORING 

INSTALLMENT FINANCING 
REDISCOUNTING 

MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT FUNDING 
INVENTORY LOANS 
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expected, and there is a natural tendency to expect 
too much during the rest of the year. 

Even habitual optimists, who drink their own fore- 
casts and have a high old time, admit they have been 
surprised by the vigor of the recovery which began 
in the last quarter of 1954 and is still showing con- 
siderable momentum. 


Study in Black and White 


As for the fellows and girls in the public prints and 
on the air, audacious with all kinds of subjects, they, 
too, have become almost uniformly enthusiastic about 
the economic future, except for a few ifs and buts 
which will be examined in a minute. By contrast, their 
comments on more cosmic matters, like the world at 
the crossroads or the future of the human race, have 
become progressively grimmer. The resulting daily 
picture is a study in black and white. 

On the business and financial pages everything is 
hunkydory, but elsewhere in the news the Chinese are 
coming in jet propelled junks, and the Russians are 
starting another peace offensive. 

At one breakfast sitting we can read how industry 
and consumers are spending more and more for better 
living, how we are going to rebuild cities, construct 
roads, schools and so forth, yet, reading on, we learn 
that we must be ready, on short notice, to evacuate our 
cities and take to the woods. 

One reason we are seeing double in this way is the 
wide cleavage of opinion regarding the prospect of 
war and the ways to avoid it. Certainly officials of the 
non-Communist world can never say they did not get 
plenty of help from the audience. 

Thinkers who have never been any closer to the 
Orient than a Chinese laundry become experts over 
night regarding offshore islands and what Communist 
China must do if we stop kowtowing. Our gross na- 
tional output of advice to the State Department has 
reached a new high, and we import quite a bit from 
London, Paris and Rome. One thing fairly well es- 
tablished is that General MacArthur’s famous six- 


Te FAR this year business has been better than 
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word history of the Korean War is not quite accurate. 
There is a substitute for victory and it’s what we have 
been experiencing for several years. 


Anyway, business optimists have the field so much to 
themselves that the more cautious types are hard to 
find. They are not only scarce but self-conscious and 
reluctant to talk. One was cornered the other day and 
finally said in strictest confidence: 

“TI can’t understand all this optimism. Automobiles 
are being produced at the rate of 8,500,000 yearly and 
sold at the rate of 6,500,000. 

“This home building boom can slow down very fast 
as it has in the past. Mortgage debt exceeds $75.5-bil- 
lion and credit terms are too easy. About 10,000,000 
homes have been built since the war and construction 
today exceeds the rate of family formation. 

“The whole housing picture should be watched care- 
fully this Fall. Insurance companies and banks do not 
like this no-down-payment 30-year arrangement. They 
are insisting on a 10% downpayment. Even Govern- 
ment people are raising eyebrows. The FHA has tight- 
ened its policies in certain areas and will grant in- 
surance only for final owners. 

“The fact that housing expansion was more than 
seasonal this past winter may even mean that we'll 
not get the usual summer expansion.” 

While coal and textiles have shared a little in the 
first quarter prosperity this does not seem to be true 
of agriculture. 

This is the result of many factors, including drought, 
some curtailment of acreage, and the prospective drop- 
ping of wheat supports from 90% of parity to 8214% 
on July 1. 

Cotton and tobacco supports stay at 90% with rice 
and peanuts close to 90%. 

Government officials seem to feel they can maintain 
farm income in spite of these factors but merely main- 
taining income is not enough for the- farmers while 
most other incomes are rising. 

The other day when Secretary Benson told a group of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 162) 


Why Bank Mortgages 


Are Best for the Borrower 


Banks have the competitive edge in much of this 


lending, and there is a lot of mortgage business to be had 


Mr. COLEAN, who writes fre- 
quently for BANKING, was the au- 
thor of “Home Building Means 
Goodwill Building” in our January 
issue. He is a nationally known con- 
sultant on housing to both govern- 
ment and private agencies. 


HEN competition gets tough, 

\\) competitors have to be on 

the lookout for any advan- 
tage in product, service, or price 
that will give them an edge on their 
rivals. In this respect the mortgage 
business is no different from any 
other kind of enterprise; and the 
mortgage business today is highly 
competitive. 

As lenders on the security of 
mortgages, banks have a number of 
claims on which they can make 
their case to the borrowing public. 
These will vary somewhat according 
to the character of the competition 
in the particular locality and the 
provisions of the state or Federal 
laws under which the particular 
bank operates. By and large, how- 
ever, the advantages that banks can 
offer are: wide familiarity with local 
conditions, wide range in the types 
of property upon which they may 
lend, and prompt service. 

In some localities, one or more of 
these advantages may be exclusively 
theirs. In most places, however, 
banks will have to match service 
with other types of institutions. 
Consequently it is important to re- 
view the whole scope of their oppor- 
tunities—in insured and guaranteed 
loans and in conventional loans on 
residential, business, and farm prop- 
erty—to see where the most may be 
made of the advantages that banks 
may have. 
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Little special reference need be 
made to FHA-insured and VA-guar- 
anteed loans. Banks generally are 
well initiated into these federally 
sponsored programs and many have 
found they provide very satisfac- 
tory business. However, two aspects 
of these programs may be men- 
tioned. Especially in smaller com- 
munities, local banks might profit- 
ably explore the possibilities of mak- 
ing insured loans on a participating 
basis with banks or insurance com- 
panies in larger centers. This pro- 
cedure allows the local bank to make 
its own funds go farther in serving 
local demands; and at the same 
time it assures the participating in- 
stitution of a strong continued in- 
terest by the original lender. 


VHMCP Offers Opportunity 


The other opportunity for special 
service in connection with FHA and 
VA loans is that offered by the Vol- 
untary Home Mortgage Credit Pro- 
gram. In sponsoring this program 
before the Congress, the lending in- 
stitutions took on a real responsi- 
bility to see that it is successful. 
But beyond this reason for seriously 
supporting the program, it also de- 
serves attention because it offers a 
means for expanding private credit 
facilities in small communities and 
for becoming more broadly ac- 
quainted with the rapidly increas- 
ing market for sound mortgages be- 
ing provided by Negro families of 
good credit standing. 

Insured loans, however, for all the 
publicity they enjoy—or suffer from 
—remain the minor part of the 
mortgage business. Irrespective of 
which institutional group’s port- 


folios one examines, conventional 
mortgage lending, under the provi- 
sions of state laws, still makes up 
the bulk of the activity. And espe- 
cially in view of the delays and the 
steadily mounting complexities and 
uncertainties of government pro- 
cedure, banks will do well to reex- 
amine the possibilities of enlarging 
their participation in the conven- 
tional field, where the decisions are 
their own and contracts still are 
contracts. 


Legislative Improvements 


Interest in conventional mortgage 
lending is certain to be stimulated 
among national banks following the 
passage (an eventuality that is vir- 
tually assured) of the pending 
amendment to Section 24 of the 
Federal Reserve Act. This measure 
will broaden the authority of na- 
tional banks to make real estate 
mortgage loans with a maturity of 
20 years (instead of the present 10- 
year limit) when loans are fully 
amortized within that period. The 
same amendment would permit na- 
tional banks to make construction 
loans, whether or not secured by a 
mortgage, for a 9-month period in- 
stead of for the present limit of six 
months. 

With these changes, national 
banks will be put into the running 
on the conventional loan track to an 
extent that has not previously been 
possible under a Federal charter. 
The ability that now will be pro- 
vided for combining a construction 
loan of a realistic maturity with the 
final mortgage financing will in it- 
self be a considerable attraction to 
borrowers on new property. 
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In a number of states, state-char- 
tered banks are, of course, author- 
ized to make conventional loans on 
even more generous terms than are 
being considered for national banks 
and hence are enabled to compete, 
if they care to do so, with other 
types of lending institutions on the 
basis of terms as well as of service. 

Banks may dress up their conven- 
tional mortgage loans in a number 
of ways, such as a reduction in in- 
terest rate after the security has 
been increased by amortization or 
added improvements, or the estab- 
lishment of additional borrowing ca- 
pacity by the same means. In many 
jurisdictions, banks may offer 
“open-end” contracts providing for 
additional advances beyond the 
original loan but under the original 
instrument, where new _ improve- 
ments create greater value; and 
they may also have considerable lee- 
way in “packaging” important items 
of household equipment under the 
single mortgage contract. The 
widely touted but probably myth- 
ical inclusion of a new automobile 
in such deals should not be allowed 
to detract from the fundamental 
logic and soundness of the package 
mortgage where the items included 
represent equipment essential to the 
operation of the property and are 
clearly contributory to its value. 
The offering of such provisions as 
these may often make it possible 
to avoid competition simply on the 
oasis of the amount of the loan or 
the level of interest charge. 


And Farm Mortgages 


In their local markets, however, 
banks have other outlets than resi- 
dential mortgages. With these, 
competition is likely to be less keen 
because banks have freer authority 
to deal with them than do some of 
the other types of lenders. One of 
these outlets is farm mortgages. 
The farm mortgage debt structure 
is in good shape. It has not suffered 
from even the suggestion of over- 
expansion. 

Efficient farmers have weathered 
their postwar adjustments with con- 
siderable success and can look for- 
ward to a gradual improvement in 
income. This outlook becomes in- 
creasingly bright with the years, 
since the upsurge in population so 
directly augments the demand for 
farm products. Values of well-lo- 
cated, well-managed farms are 
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BANK HOLDINGS OF RESIDENTIAL MORTGAGE LOANS, 1951-1954 
(in millions of dollars) 


Commercial Banks 


Mutual Savings Banks 


— 


FHA-Insured | VA-Guaranteed | Conventional 


FHA-Insured | VA-Guaranteed | Conventional 


$4,929 
5,501 
5,951 
6,600 


| 
$3,421 2 
3,675 ,012 
3,912 | 


$2,567 
3,168 
3,489 
3,900 


$1,726 
2,237 
3,053 
4,150 


$4,303 
4,477 
4,792 
5,145 


Source: The Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
(*) Preliminary. 


bound to increase; and, due to the 
exigencies of inheritauce taxation, 
these values have pretty generally 
to be refinanced once a generation. 

This is a solid sort of mortgage 
lending. Banks have always been 
prominent in the farm mortgage 
field. They are prominent today. 
But little evidence exists that they 
are improving their historical posi- 
tion. During 1954, in fact, they lost 
some ground, particularly to the in- 
stitutions in the Land Bank System. 
There is no reason for this, if the 
banks want the business. And th>2re 
is no reason, under present circum- 
stances, why they should not want 
it. Here is a place where a special 
knowledge and special service can 
assure a steady flow of sound loan 
business. 

Loans on commercial and indus- 
trial property give banks another 
outlet that is relatively free from 
the present-day rough and tumble 
of residential mortgage loans. Espe- 
cially where the commercial or in- 
dustrial activity that is seeking a 
loan has a strong local flavor, banks 
have an advantage over other 
lenders in the field, because of their 
personal acquaintance with the prin- 
cipals, their opportunity for inti- 
mate knowledge of the business 
problems involved, their ability to 
judge with assurance the quality of 
the security, and their capacity for 
quick service. 


An Important By-Product 


In pursuing their advantage in the 
commercial and industrial mortgage 
field, banks are performing the added 
service of helping to strengthen and 
expand local business institutions, 
hence adding to the vitality of their 
own communities, and, finally, in 


completion of the circle, contribut- 
ing to their own well-being. Hardly 
any area of lending can have so sub- 
stantial and far-reaching an influ- 
ence. 

In fact the potentials are so great 
that some initiative in plowing the 
field is warranted. Plenty of pro- 
motion is done by lenders specializ- 
ing in the residential loan area, and 
some of the lessons learned there in 
the way of increasing business can 
be applied in commercial and indus- 
trial loan activity. 

There doubtless are hundreds of 
small firms—and probably some 
large ones—of good credit that 
might be making better use of their 
credit to improve their products, to 
effect greater efficiency, or to pro- 
vide greater appeal to their cus- 
tomers. Stimulation of this sort of 
activity certainly is not inconsistent 
with the proprieties. In some of the 
older commercial districts where 
trade potentials are still good, group 
activity along these lines, if well- 
organized and judiciously counseled, 
might prove to be a rejuvenating 
endeavor profitable to all concerned. 

The conclusion to be drawn from 
this is that there is a lot of mort- 
gage business and many kinds of 
mortgage business to be done. Banks 
can participate in every variety of 
it, and in some varieties they have 
a clear competitive edge on others 
in the business. By taking initia- 
tive in the areas where their posi- 
tion is most advantageous and where 
the intimate sort of service that they 
can render counts most, they can 
sustain a steadily expanding volume 
of mortgage loan activity, to the 
profit of themselves and the energiz- 
ing of the communities in which they 
are located. 
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Now’s the Time to Sell Savings 


The author is president of the City 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. He is a 
member of the American Bankers 
Association Savings and Mortgage 
Division’s Executive Committee and 
Chairman of its Committee on Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Development. 


go down to work and take your 

usual place at your desk, why 
don’t you try something new for a 
change? Push that stack of mail 
to one side; take your phone off the 
hook; and clear the deck for some 
solid, solitary thinking about your 
bank and its prospects for the 
future. 

Even though we face the triple- 
threat of inflation, creeping social- 
ism, and backbreaking taxes at home 
and thorny problems abroad, never- 
theless, we live pretty much in a 
workaday world. So it’s easy for us 
at the bank to get in a rut, to get 
hopelessly involved in details, in 
routine, and in our everyday job of 
making both ends meet. 

And yet, you'll admit that it 
clears the atmosphere considerably 


[ise down morning, when you 


DANIEL W. HOGAN, JR. 


to stop dead in our tracks, once in 
a while, and contemplate the kind 
of future our bank is drifting to- 
ward, to determine whether the di- 
rection of our drift is good or bad, 
and to take stock of what we, our- 
selves, are doing or not doing about 
it. 


What Are Your Dreams? 


So I ask you, as a banker, to 
devote your first hour tomorrow 
morning to a critical analysis of 
the problem of your bank’s future. 
Just what kind of a future do you 
want for your bank, anyway? Where 
do you want to go from here? What 
are your aspirations, your ambi- 
tions? What are your dreams? After 
all, dreams are the stuff that has 
made America great! 

Tied up in the future of all banks 
is the thrift instinct of the Amer- 
ican people. This is one instinct we 
must never let die! Therefore, it 
certainly should be worth a few 
minutes of your time, tomorrow 
morning, to dwell on the single 
phase of your business that can 
serve every last person in your com- 
munity, aged one to a hundred. 


Nine Steps in Determining Operating Costs 


F OR small and medium-sized banks, the “rule of 
thumb” method for arriving at the cost of operating 
a particular department is simply to multiply by 
two the total salaries paid in that department. 
Step 1. Apply this formula to your own savings 
department and to your own checking account de- 
partment (tellers, bookkecpers, transit, statement, 
officer supervision, etc.) and ascertain the COST 


OF EACH. 


First, one question: Is a savings 
department an important factor in 
your bank today? 

Let’s look at some down-to-earth 
reasons why a savings department 
should be vitally important, profit- 
wise, to your bank. Let’s examine 
some cold, hard facts as to how a 
strong, active savings department 
can be a springboard for spectacular 
growth in deposits, loans, and cap- 
ital structure of your “financial de- 
partment store” during the next 10 
years. 

You can prove for yourself (if 
you'll take the time) that the sav- 
ings deposit, even though you pay 
interest for it, is a profitable opera- 
tion in its own right; and that, in 
addition, its by-products can be your 
land of opportunity. 

In the morning, after the cus- 
tomers begin to come in, take a 
grand tour of your bank. Look over 
each department! Watch the tellers 
and the bookkeepers at their work. 
Visit the transit department, the 
statement department, the savings 
department. Take a peek in the 
supply and storage vaults. See the 
cars drive up and away. 


INGS by computing percentage of gross income to 
net investible funds. 

Step 5. Determine EARNINGS ON CHECKING 
DEPOSITS by applying percentage of earnings to 
net checking deposits, then add service charge and 
subtract cost of checking accounts. 

Step 6. Determine EARNINGS ON SAVINGS 
DEPOSITS by applying percentage of earnings to 


net savings deposits, then subiract interest paid on 
savings and subtract cost of savings accounts. 

Step 7. NET FUNCTIONAL INCOME OF 
CHECKING DEPOSITS is percentage of net earn- 
ings on checking deposits to total checking deposits. 

Step 8. NET FUNCTIONAL INCOME OF SAV- 
INGS DEPOSITS is percentage of net earnings on 
savings deposits to total savings deposits. 

Step 9. Determine the DIFFERENCE IN NET 
EARNINGS by substracting one “net” from the 
other. 


Step 2. Determine NET INVESTIBLE FUNDS, 
which equals capital funds plus savings deposits 
(less reserve and cash) plus checking deposits (less 
reserve, cash, float, due from banks) plus total of 
all other NET deposits. 

Step 3. Determine GROSS INCOME, which equals 
net profits minus service charge plus interest paid 
on savings plus cost of savings plus cost of checking 
deposits. 

Step 4. Determine PERCENTAGE OF EARN- 
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When you get back to your desk, INDIVIDUAL SAVINGS IN ALL COMMERCIAL AND MUTUAL SAVINGS 
get out your pencil and paper. Jot BANKS, SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, AND CREDIT UNIONS, 
down some figures on what you’ve 1938-1954 
just seen, so you'll have a basis to 
compare what it takes to serve your 
checking account customers with 


(in millions of dollars) 


what it takes to serve your savings Time Deposits in All Private Investment Shareholdings in Federal 
1vings approximate percentages as to 
tor in § ical and office help, equipment, work- $4,077 
ing space, supplies, utilities, and 4'118 
-earth | storage required to handle each type 4,322 
tment § of depositor. 
profit- You’ll undoubtedly come to the 5,494 
amine § conclusion that your checking ac- 6,305 
10w a | count operation is very much more Hiro 
tment § costly than your savings operation, By 9,753 
cular and serves fewer customers. Even 
| cap- | after interest is added, savings don’t eS 13,978 
al de- | look too bad! It’s a fact, you don’t 16,073 
xt 19 | have to be a cow to tell whether ; ‘ aT 


milk is sweet. 5 27,200 
if (if Now I’m not expecting a few fig- 


ures, resulting from your swing Sources: Commercial and mutual savings bank figures from Federal Reserve Bulletin. Savings and loan 

1 pay | around the bank, to prove that the data from Federal Home Loan Bank Board and Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 

pera- savings deposit, per dollar, is more Exclude pledged shares. Credit union figures from Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, Monthly Labor 
Review, and Social Security Bulletin. (*) Not yet available. 


at, in (CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 

your 

cus- 
ke a ....... and This Is How They Work in a Hypothetical Case 

over 
a}lers Henes an example of the 9-step analysis described on the opposite page. This is a hypothetical country bank 
vork. whose figures run something like this: 

the 
vings Capital funds $1,000,000 Step 3. Step 4. 


the Checking accounts 10,000,000 
Savings accounts 2,110,000 150,000 net profits 268,000 + 10,000,000 = 2.68% 
- the Net profits 20,000 service charge Percent of Earnings 
Service. charge 
Interest on savings 130,000 
35,000 interest on savings 
Solve: 
165,000 
Step 1. 3,000 cost of savings 
100,000 cost of checking 
Cost OF SAVINGS Cost OF CHECKING ACCOUNTS 268,000 gross income 
$1,500 1% teller $ 4,300 2 clerks Step 5. Step 6. 
2 6,300 3 clerks 
—— 14,400 6 bookkeepers 7,000,000 2,000,000 
$3,000 3,000 1 head bookkeeper 0268 0268 
7,000 officer supervision 187,600. 0000 53,600. 0000 
es 20,000 service charge 35,000 interest on savings 
207 , 600 18,600 
100,000 cost 3,000 cost of savings 


107,600 EARNINGS ON CHECKING 15,600 EARNINGS ON SAVINGS 
Step 2. Step 7. 


9 ——— SAVINGS 1 Pa CHECKING 107,600 + 10,000,000 = 1.076%, NET FUNCTIONAL INCOME ON 
100,000 reserve 1,200,000 reserve sacri 
2,010,000 8,800,000 
10,000 cash 300,000 cash 15,600 + 2,000,000 = .78%, NET FUNCTIONAL INCOME ON 
2,000,000 8,500,000 Step 9. ? 
700,000 float 
1,000,000 capital —— DIFFERENCE IN NET FUNCTIONAL INCOME 
,000, 7,800,000 1.076% checking 
7,000,000 checking 800,000 due from banks . 780% savings 


10,000,000 investible 7,000,000 .296% difference 
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Bipartisan conferences between the President and leading members of Congress have at least laid a foundation for better 

understanding of some legislative problems, although divisions within each party—and within the Executive Department 

—have sometimes been wide. Included in this picture taken at a White House meeting are the President and Senators Wiley, 
Knowland, Saltonstall, H. Alexander Smith, Johnson, and George 


Banking Legislation in Active Phase 


tive program, particularly in its 

Welfare State aspects, has 
lately begun to bog down. Legisla- 
tion affecting banking, on the other 
hand, has begun to perk up. 

Thus Senator A. Willis Robertson 
(D., Va.), chairman of the Senate 
Banking subcommittee with jurisdic- 
tion over the subject, has decided 
that he will hold hearings on the 
bill offered by Senator J. Allen 
Frear, Jr. (D., Del.) to regulate 
the approval of branches of Federal 
savings and loan associations. 

Senator Frear’s bill is the same as 
S. 975 of the past Congress, which 
passed the Senate last year. It is 
known as the “Supervisors’ Bill.” A 
companion bill has been introduced 
into the House by Rep. Irwin D. 
Davidson (D., N. Y.,), a new mem- 
ber of the House Banking Commit- 
tee. 

Senator Robertson had not sched- 


EISENHOWER's legisla- 
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LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


uled, at this writing, the exact time 
of the hearings on the S&L branch- 
ing bill, but said he definitely would 
take up this subject. The House 
Banking Committee appeared to be 
apathetic toward this subject and 
had made no plans for its considera- 
tion. After it has passed the Senate, 
and assuming it does so pass, then 
House consideration could become 
a possibility. 

Pending Congressional action, the 
Home Loan Bank Board further 
postponed its long-delayed regula- 
tion of February 1954 resp2cting the 
rules for approving branches of 
S&Ls. This suspended regulation 
would allow the maximum branch 
privileges permitted by any state 
to any of the following classes of 
institutions within that state: Com- 
mercial banks, mutul savings banks, 
or state-chartered building and loan 
associations. If a state permitted 
“chain banking” or holding company 


banking, the HLBB would treat this 
the same as “branch banking.” 

While the HLBB has delayed 
formally promulgating this Febru- 
ary 1954 regulation, however, it is 
generally, on a case by case basis, 
as applications for S&L branches 
arrive, taking the attitude it will 
conform in practice to the terms of 
this regulation. 

Administration officials have 
vetoed the Home Loan Bank Board’s 
proposal that Federal savings and 
loan associations should in effect be- 
come depositaries for the U. S. 
Treasury. This was one of three 
significant changes in the savings 
and loan picture advocated by Chair- 
man Walter W. McAllister last No- 
vember when he addressed the U. S. 
Savings and Loan League. 

A second proposal would have 
made S&L shares lawful investments 
for national banks. A third would 
have made Home Loan Bank obliga- 
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tions eligible collateral for 15-day 
borrowings from Federal Reserve 
banks. The depositary status would 
have come about through making 
S&L shares lawful investments for 
U. S. funds. 

When these were sent to the Budg- 
et Bureau for approval, they were 
circulated to the Federal Reserve, 
the Treasury, and the FDIC. As a 
consequence the Budget Bureau re- 
fused to approve them. 

There is one question hanging fire 
in respect to the S&Ls, and that is 
whether the Administration will ad- 
vocate a formula for effectively col- 
lecting income taxes from these in- 
stitutions. The Democratic majority 
of the House had projected a study 
of “tax loopholes” to take place 
some time this year. While the 
Ways and Means Committee ma- 
jority hopes to find such alleged 
“loopholes,” its underlying if not 
officially admitted objective is 
larger. 

This objective is to prepare for 
a possible Democratic tax reduction 
program for the 1956 session, and, 
incidentally, as an election campaign 
counter to what most informed ob- 
servers expect to be an Administra- 
tion backing in 1956 of income tax 
cuts. 

So the Ways and Means majority 
would welcome, its informants in- 
dicated, any places where revenue 
can be made up. 


FR Pushes Financing of 
Exports by Banks 

One of the more significant of 
recent developments is not involved 
in legislation, but originated with 
the Federal Reserve Board. It is an 


Senator A. Willis Robertson 
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Banking Legislation Outstanding 


There follows a brief listing of legislation or proposals therefor 
affecting banking directly or indirectly, divided as to which meas- 
ures, at writing, appeared to have active prospects and which had 


not become active: 


ACTIVE LEGISLATION 


Subject 
Bank holding company regulation 


Bank merger regulation 


Regulation of savings & loan 
branches 
National bank real estate 
changes 


loan 


Housing laws, minor changes, and 
public housing fight 


Small Business Administration, 
extension beyond June 30 


Extension, Defense Production Act, 
possible standby controls fight 


Permit skipping one national bank 
exam in 2 years 


Status 
Bill was being drafted, after hear- 
ings, in House committee. 


Hearings slated by House commit- 
tee in June or later. 


Senate subcommittee hearing 
planned, date not set. 


Believed both Houses will approve, 
although action not slated. 

Will soon get active in both Bank- 
ing committees. 

Both committees plan to take up in 
a few weeks. 


Likely to come up any time. 


Senate Banking subcommittee plans 
hearings, no date set. 


INACTIVE LEGISLATION 


Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions on Federal lending agencies 
President’s power to alter terms of 
Government-sponsored mortgages 
Federal debt limit 


Increase pay of FR Governors 


Liquidate Postal Savings 


indication that the Federal Reserve 
is interested in building up the im- 
portance of commercial banks in 
export financing. 

This was the purchase by the 
Open Market Committee in April of 
$13,000,000 of bankers’ acceptances, 
$2,000,000 under a repurchase agree- 
ment. This was the first of such 
purchases in four years. 

The way the purchase was made 
was considered of especial signifi- 
cance. It came at the initiative of 
the System. Previously the OMC 
had posted its buying price and the 
initiative for the transaction came 
from the seller, not the Reserve. 

In other words, this is a clear in- 
dication that the ‘‘Fed” is seeking 
to encourage the movement toward 
an enlarged use of this type of in- 
strument, which is employed pre- 
dominantly in trade financing. 

“Growth in foreign financing by 


Administration is trying to form 
its ideas; Congress inactive. 
Neither committee yet plans to 
take this up. 

Will stay inactive until near fiscal 
year-end—or later. 

No legislation pending, but is ex- 
pected to be offered later. 

Neither committee has agreed to 
hold hearings on this bill. 


United States banks contributes to 
the gradual revival of effective inter- 
national money markets,” the Board 
explained in its April Bulletin. “A 
significant rise in outstanding 
bankers’ acceptances over last year 
was an aspect of this process... 

“Recently there has been a grad- 
ual easing of trade and exchange 
restrictions of foreign countries, and 
this has contributed to the growth 
in 1954 of foreign financing by 
United States banks,” it was ex- 
plained. 

The Federal Reserve Board may 
move in another clear-cut direction 
to enhance the role of banks in 
foreign trade financing. It is re- 
called that the Hoover Commission 
recommended that the Export-Im- 
port Bank be barred from the func- 
tion of short-term commercial ex- 
port financing. Every agency, in- 
cluding the Federal Reserve, has 
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Trade Program in Shallow Waters 
HERBERT BRATTER 


yee reasons combine to explain why the Administration’s trade 
agreements program has been having so much trouble this year 
running the gauntlet of House and Senate critics. We refer to the 
double-barrelled program consisting of the bill H.R. 1 which relates to 
the powers of the President and, secondly, the “package” negotiated by 
the State Department at Geneva during recent months. That package 
contains a revision of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) as well as the draft charter of a new international agency 
to be called the Organization for Trade Cooperation (OTC). 

H.R. 1, which squeaked through the House by the narrowest possible 
margin—one vote—was introduced appropriately enough by a Democrat, 
Jere Cooper, who hails from the home state of Cordell Hull. The latter 
Tennesseean made trade liberalization his life work; some say, his ob- 
session. First enacted in 1934, the trade agreements law has been 
several times renewed and modified. It was extended for one year in 
1953; and again for a year in 1954. Now a 3-year extension is being 
sought, with broadened powers for the President to negotiate further 
reduction of trade barriers to two-way trade. 

During World War II it was planned that the coming UN would have 
as adjuncts the World Fund, the World Bank, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, and an International Trade Organization (ITO) with 
very broad powers. Of these, only the ITO failed to be created. After 
many postwar conferences an ITO charter, aimed at world full employ- 
ment, was drafted in 1948. Later it came before Congress, which put 
it in the deep freeze. Meanwhile, to keep the hoop rolling, the State 
Department, using its trade agreements powers, entered into the multi- 
lateral GATT. For this no specific Congressional authorization was 
needed or sought. Protectionists and other opponents of trade liberal- 
ization call GATT an illegitimate body that has exercised veto power 
on American trade policies without authority. 

If Congress now ratifies the plans negotiated in recent months at 
Geneva, the OTC, while more limited in scope than the ITO, would 
formally assume jurisdiction over matters heretofore handled by the 
contracting powers of the GATT. 


Ame the reasons why the Administration’s trade plans have hit 
such rough going is the ineptness with which the program has been 
presented. An official commission to prepare public opinion was set up 
in 1953 under steelmaker Clarence Randall, but its chairman, confronted 
by an already difficult political situation, proceeded to antagonize mem- 
bers of the Congress and the public by autocratic behavior and pre- 
judgment of the issues. The ineptness reappeared this March, when 
Secretary Dulles, testifying before the Finance Committee, revealed 
that he had not done his home work well. 

H.R. 1 was introduced well in advance of the completion of the GATT- 
OTC negotiations. But, pressed by Senators, Secretary Dulles admitted 
that all were inter-related. The Senators, therefore, decided to study 
all before voting on any one. Whereas trade liberalizers are hard put 
to it to measure the benefits claimed for the Hull program, now a 
generation old, protectionists have given Congress reasons to hesitate 
on the threshold of the pending program. Thus, to quote the nation- 
wide committee’s chairman: “A good part of GATT was taken almost 
bodily from the ITO, which was intended to absorb GATT. GATT 
became an illegitimate waif, not even an organization, yet reviewed 
acts of our President, the Tariff Commission and even the Congress 
and told us what we could and could not do. If the Congress approves 
H.R.1 and the OTC, the President will have the power thereafter to 
by-pass Congress, shifting control of our trade policies to an inter- 
national body. The right of U.S. industries to petition for protection 
would become a dead letter.” 

This argument is giving the Congress pause as the clamor from both 
sides grows crescendo. 


been asked to comment on the 
Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions. It is also reported that within 
the Reserve System extensive 
studies have been made of the use 
of Edge Act corporations, usually 
subsidiaries of banks chartered for 
the special role of trade financing. 

Therefore, there is a presumption 
that when the Federal Reserve 
reaches conclusions about possible 
changes in the status of Edge Act 
corporations, such recommended 
changes would be aimed at increas- 
ing their usefulness in trade financ- 
ing. 


Expresses Views on 
Holding Company Bill 

Speaker Sam Rayburn expressed 
before the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation convention in March such 
strong views in favor of the princi- 
ples of the Spence (Independent 
Bankers) version of the bill to pro- 
vide for further Federal regulation 
of bank holding companies that this 
created a strong presumption that 
any bill of not too far-reaching a 
character would pass the House. 

If the bill which was scheduled to 
be in the drafting stage in the Bank- 
ing Committee at the time of writ- 
ing finally came out to be too drastic 
in its application, however, it would 
be susceptible to attack from the 
floor. 

On the other hand, Speaker Ray- 
burn’s backing would indicate that 
the bill would have little difficulty 
getting a rule and would have a clear 
track for floor consideration. 

In the Senate, however, the out- 
look is flatly in favor of legislation 
designed to achieve only the two 
avowed aims of the legislation, or 
tc provide for the regulation of the 
growth of holding companies and 
for divestment of their holdings in 
nonbanking assets. 

Senator Robertson (D., Va.) is 
chairman of the Senate Banking 
subcommittee, with jurisdiction over 
this legislation when it reaches the 
Senate. He believes, with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, that such 
legislation is necessary but must 
involve the minimum of regulation 
necessary to achieve the two avowed 
objectives. Senator Robertson be- 
lieves he expressed his, and in gen- 
eral the views of the Comptroller 
and Federal Reserve Board, in S. 
1118 of the 83rd Congress. 

Whatever type of legislation does 
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come from the House, however, 
Senator Robertson will probably 
make it the subject of hearings be- 
fore bis subcommittee. On the other 
hand, he may take no action to write 
a bill. If he takes no such action, 
the Senate probabiy will get no 
bill to consider, for it is seldom that 
a full committee attempts to bring 
up a bill that a subcommittee chair- 
man decides not to report. 

Senator Robertson said of his S. 
1118: “In my opinion and the opin- 
icon of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and the Federal Reserve 
Board, it will go far enough in regu- 
lating bank holding companies and 
as far as those agencies think it 
should go. In my opinion if the 
advocates of bank holding company 
legislation try to go farther, they 
will run into the same kind of a 
roadblock that has stopped this 
legislation for the last three years.” 


Criticism of Mergers 
Quiets Down 


With the consummation of the 
mergers of New York banks, the 
agitation against bank mergers 
died down somewhat. Mergers were 
discussed in a not too definitive way 
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Members of the National Voluntary Mortgage Credit Extension Committee during 

a call on the President, center. Second from left is John A. Reilly, president, 

Second National Bank, Washington, D. C., and chairman of two American Bankers 

Association groups—the Federal Legislative Committee’s Subcommittee on Mort- 

gage Financing and Urban Housing and the Savings and Mortgage Division’s Com- 
mittee on Real Estate Mortgages 


in the report of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s committee to study the anti- 
trust laws. They were discussed in 
the annual report of the Senate 
Small Business Committee, which 
is combating bigness as a regular 
practice. 

There was no sign, however, of 


HAVE YOU SEEN ..... 


(1) Your copy of the pamphlet How Banks Can Help the FBI. If 
you have lost or misplaced the copy the I BI sent you, write to the 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Washington 25, D. C. 


* 


* 


(2) An analysis, from an orthodox viewpoint, of the President’s 
$25-billion highway program. Write to Senator Harry F. Byrd, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C., for his statement of March 18 before 
the Senate Public Works Subcommittee on S. 1160. 


* 


* 


(3) The Administration viewpoint on the highway program. Write 
to the Information Service, Treasury Department, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the statement of Secretary Humphrey of March 22 before the 
Senate Public Works Subcommittee on S. 1160. 


ok 


* 


(4) A Federal supervisory appraisal of recent bank mergers in 
New York City. Write to the Comptroller of the Currency, Treasury 
Department, Washington 25, D. C., for a copy of his letter of March 14 


to Rep. Emanuel Celler. 
* 


* 


(5) The text of the more or less “this or none” bill on bank holding 
company legislation which the Senate Banking subcommittee favors. 
Write to Senator A. Willis Robertson (D., Va.), for a mimeographed 


copy of S. 1118. 


* 


* 


(6) A discussion of the pre-eminence of the tax problem to small 
business, as well as of other small business problems and governmental 
activity in relation thereto. Write to the Select Committee on Small 
Business, United States Senate, Washington, D. C., for a copy of its 


annual report. 
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any concrete action respecting bank 
merger legislation in the Senate and, 
as a matter of fact, most observers 
will be surprised if Congress this 
year agrees upon and finally enacts 
any thorough- going amendments 
to the antitrust laws. 

There is still a standing commit- 
ment made by Chairman Brent 
Spence (D., Ky.) of the Banking 
Committee to Chairman Emanuel 
Celler (D., N. Y.), that the latter’s 
bill will be taken up this year. This 
bill would require Federal super- 
visory officials to approve in advance 
any mergers before they could be 
completed. 

Mr. Celler is conducting a roving 
study of monopoly and the antitrust 
laws, but he has indicated he has 
no plans in that connection to in- 
quire into bank mergers, inasmuch 
as bank merger legislation is a sub- 
ject assigned to the Banking com- 
mittees. Particularly Mr. Celler 
doesn’t plan to go into this in 
public hearings until or unless he 
were to learn that the House Bank- 
ing Committee would not get around 
to considering his bill. 

On the other hand, it will be diffi- 
cult for the House Banking Com- 
mittee to get around to holding 
hearings on the Celler bill before 
June, and it might well be some 
time later. 

This committee intended to take 
up no other legislation until the 
House had disposed of the holding 
company bill. Thereafter the com- 
mittee is obligated to consider ex- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 129) 
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“Come and Bring Your Directors” 


N Connecticut, that gay Spring 

morning, a lawyer left his city 

Office, a village druggist gave his 
shop into the junior proprietor’s 
safekeeping, a manufacturer let the 
plant get along without him for a 
few hours, a small town merchant 
assured himself that Wednesday was 
a dull day, anyway, so. . . Possibly 
(just possibly) a physician or two 
hung up his “The doctor is out” 
sign. And in nearly three score 
banks the word went ’round that 
the boss was at a meeting and 
wouldn’t be back. 

For this was the day of the bank 
directors’ conference called by the 
Connecticut Bankers Association, 
and 240 of the Nutmeg State’s busi- 
ness and professional men journeyed 
to little Cheshire’s Waverly Inn to 
learn more about their duties as 
members of 56 bank boards. They 
were guests of their banks, and with 
them traveled bank presidents, vice- 
presidents and other representatives 
of management who also figured on 
benefiting by the bit of schooling 
the day’s program promiscd. 

At Cheshire to greet the conferees 
were Marcus D. Goodale, chairman 
of CBA’s Bank Operations Commit- 
tee, who presided, and the associa- 
tion’s president, Harold E. Read— 
both executives of Connecticut Bank 


JOHN L. COOLEY 


and Trust Company, Hartford. An- 
other arrival from the capital was 
Henry H. Pierce, Jr., Connecticut’s 
new bank commissioner, making his 
first appearance at a CBA meeting. 
And the association’s executive man- 
ager, Joseph B. Chandler, was also 
on hand, of course. 

It was the third time in as many 
years that the directors and execu- 
tive officers of the state’s commer- 
cial banks had gathered under asso- 


VIEWPOINTS 


George H. Stebbins, 
left, president, Sims- 
bury Bank and Trust 
Co., and Roger E. Gay, 
president, Bristol Brass 
Co., gave the bank of- 
ficer’s and the director’s 
views of the board 
member’s responsibility. 
Mr. Gay is a director of 
Bristol Bank & Trust 
Co. 


ciation auspices for a talkfest on 
items important to bank boards. The 
first conference, inspired by George 
H. Stebbins of Simsbury during his 
term as CBA president, had empha- 
sized the directors’ interest in su- 
pervision and audit. In 1954 bank 
investments got the play. For this 
1955 meeting there was a community 
relations angle, plus a couple of 
talks—one by a banker, the other 
by a prominent industrialist—point- 
ing up the director’s job. 


The banker was Mr. Stebbins, 


Executive Secretary Edward R. Tufts of the Massachusetts 

Bankers Association, left, demonstrates MBA’s flannel 

board to Marcus D. Goodzle, chairman of the CBA’s Bank 

Operations Committee, and Josiah B. Chandler, right, CBA 
executive manager 


YOU aad 
YOUR COMMUNITY BANK 


Harold E. Read, second from left, Connecticut Bankers 

Association president and senior vice-president, Connecti- 

cut Bank and Trust Co., with three members of that bank’s 

board of directors: Samuel M. Stone, Charles B. Cook and 
B. Hayes Murphy 


R. L. NAY PHOTUS 
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A part of 


president of The Simsbury Bank and 
Trust Company. Speaking for di- 
rectors was Roger E. Gay, president 
of Bristol Brass Corporation, who 
is on the board of Bristol Bank and 
Trust Company. Both talked about 
the duties, the responsibilities and 
the qualifications of the director. 
There was spark and sparkle in their 
comment, and your correspondent 
wants to pass some of it along, right 
now, before mentioning other high- 
lights of the meeting. 


The Director's Big Job 


Mr. Stebbins made some crisp ob- 
servations on the bank director’s 
duties. We must summarize briefly, 
hoping you'll get his ideas from 
these notes. 

Policy Determination. A few ob- 
vious areas are the territorial limits 
of loan activity, a framework to 
cover investment purchases and 
sales, an adjustable relationship of 
risk exposure in several types of 
loans, relationship of all weighed 
risk exposure to the bank’s capital. 

Management. Banking has been 
guilty of hiring folks solely on the 
basis of their availability and on 
the theory that because the parents 
were honest, the son or daughter 
was, too. It’s easy to move Tom up 
the ladder because he married a nice 
girl and has a couple of cute kids, 
or to make Harry a vice-president 
because he’s the son of an influen- 
tial stockholder. 

But come the day of decision (and 
it will come), somebody must be 
chosen to give professional direction 
to the depositors’ dollars, and to 
teach better techniques for doing 
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the Connecticut bank directors conference audience 


things—including treatmont of cus- 
tomers. Will Tom or Harry be OK? 
If so, that’s fine. If not—vwell, it 
will be a ticklish, maybe tedious job 
to find the required talent. 

Many a bank board has been ir- 
responsible in forgetting that top 
management is mortal. Ask your- 
selves, directors, how your bank will 
stand, managementwise, five and ten 
years from now. 

Personnel. Management and 
boards can pouter pigeon-puff their 
chests about “the bank,” but to 
many users of its services ‘the 
bank” is the teller, the girl who an- 
swers the phone, the vault attend- 
ant. The director should be sure 
that his bank is using the customary 
tools of personnel administration: 
written job descriptions, established 
salary ranges, an employee manual, 
etc. 

Capital Accumulation. Each bank 
needs a thought-out local level pol- 
icy of its own. American banking is 
too prone to drift with the year-to- 
year accumulation of earnings, to 
wait until supervisory authorities 
nudge, or until it asks for a special 
privilege and is told, “Yes, if you 
raise X dollars of new capital,’ be- 
fore it does anything about its cap- 
ital situation. 

Audit. The director’s No. 1 re- 
sponsibility is an annual review of 
the bank’s fidelity bond coverage 
and a determination that it won’t be 
kept at a niggard'y figure just to 
save a few premium dollars. The 
American Bankers Association has 
prepared a guide for fidelity cover- 
age. (“You may want to exceed its 
standards.”’) 


Examination and Audit Reports. 
If by chance top management in 
your bank, Mr. Director, takes a 
semi-cynical attitude toward exam- 
ination reports, can you justifiably 
sit tight as he flops over the pages, 
commenting “They listed the XYZ 
loan again,’ calling some of the 
trivia to your attention and then 
shunting the discussion to other 
subjects he’d rather discuss? Cer- 
tain parts of these reports are 
“musts” for directors. The “Com- 
ments” section should be read aloud 
and discussed and then acted on by 
the board. Don’t treat any examina- 
tion or audit report lightly. 

Bank Ownership. “Someday,” said 
Banker Stebbins, “you may be ex- 
posed to a merger offer. You have 
responsibility to the stockholders 
and to yourself to determine what 
your stand will be on the question, 
‘Should we remain an independent 
bank or will our community be bet- 
ter served if we become a branch 
of another institution ?’ 

“You must answer your own ques- 
tion about whether you have a re- 
sponsibility to induce those with 
sizable holdings to market them in 
small amounts in your community 
in order that stockholder influence 
can be widened. 

“If you have resolved that, ‘come 
the offer,’ you would be happy to 
vote to sell and become a branch, 
then you have no problem or re- 
sponsibility. If you believe your 
bank should retain its independent 
status, then you have a responsi- 
bility to see that large holdings are 
thinned out, because, ‘com? the of- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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PENSION PLANS— 


Group Annuity or Trust Fund 


Fundamental differences . 


This is the first of two articles by 
the author, who is assistant trust 
officer of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Mr. MYLEs is 
an alumnus of The Graduate School 
of Banking, Class of 1954. 


Group Annuity 


N recent years corporate manage- 
| ments have shown a growing 

preference for the _ trusteed 
method of accumulating pension re- 
serves. While a great many of the 
newly established pension plans 
have adopted this funding medium, 
a more significant development has 
been the number of companies that 
have discontinued group annuity 
contracts with insurance companies 
in favor of the trusteed program. 
Managements making such changes 
have done so for a variety of rea- 
sons, but it is probably fair to say 
that the element of.cost has been 
the principal motivating factor. 
This trend has focused attention on 
the particular characteristics of the 
group annuity and trusteed pro- 
grams and the relative costs of op- 
erating a pension plan under the 
two methods. 


Basic Differences 


In making any comparisons of the 
two methods it is well to note cer- 
tain fundamental differences. The 
group annuity method of financing 
pensions operates on the insurance 
principle that the insurer must be 
paid in advance a premium suffi- 
ciently in excess of the anticipated 
cost of pension benefits to enable it 
to add to its surplus reserves and 
protect itself against loss in the per- 
formance of its contractual guaran- 
tees. This is accomplished by basing 
premium rates on assumptions with 
respect to mortality, interest, and 
expense loading which will produce 
a margin of reserves in excess of 
the estimated cost of the pensions 
payable. 


. premium rates... 


JOSEPH F. MYLES 


It is the established intention of 
the insurance company under a par- 
ticipating contract to return in the 
form of dividends a portion of the 
premiums collected in excess of the 
amount required for the payment of 
annuities and expenses. Dividends, 
however, are credited against gross 
premiums and, therefore, regardless 
of the actual amount paid out in 
dividends from time to time it is to 
be expected that the insurance com- 
pany will at all times maintain a 
margin of excess reserves over the 
currently estimated cost of the 
benefits it has contracted to pay. 
This is understandable when it is 
considered that the employer has 
the right to terminate the contract 
at any time and substitute some 
other financing medium. In such 
event, the insurance company can 
no longer collect from the contract 
holder any increases in cost due to 
subsequent unfavorable experience 
and must rely on the reserves al- 
ready accumulated under the con- 
tract to protect it against possible 
loss on the future payment of annu- 
ities purchased. The payment of 
such annuities could extend over a 


The author 


investments and yields . 
and cancellation charges . . . dividend practices . . . guarantees 


expenses 


period of many years before all the 
ennuitants retired and died. 

Under the trust fund method a 
consulting actuary estimates the 
cost of providing the pension re- 
serves on the basis of conservative 
assumptions with respect to mortal- 
ity, interest, and other factors. 
These assumptions are tested pe- 
riodically against actual experience 
under the plan in the same manner 
as insurance company actuaries re- 
view the experience under their 
group annuity contracts. If there 
are any deviations which indicate 
a trend contrary to the assumptions 
made, the actuaries will recommend 
either an adjustment in the rate of 
contributions or a change in the 
assumptions in order to maintain 
the reserves on a sound actuarial 
basis. However, since there is no 
guarantee of a third party involved 
there is no necessity of accumu- 
lating excess reserves for the pro- 
tection of the underwriter and the 
cost can be confined to the amount 
conservatively estimated to cover 
the liabilities of the plan. 

Apart from other considerations, 
therefore, it seems ciear that the 
group annuity contract method by 
its very nature will require greater 
contributions by the employer than 
a trusteed plan. 


Premium Rates 


Within the past year the insur- 
ance companies writing the largest 
volume of group annuity contracts 
have revised the basis of their pre- 
mium rates. The current rates are 
generally based on the 1951 group 
annuity mortality table set back 
one year or with other adjustments 
to make the table more conserva- 
tive, an interest assumption of 
24%4% and an allowance for expenses 
of 5%. The premium rates at cer- 
tain ages are shown in the accom- 
panying table, together with some 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 123) 
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The Month in Quotes 


Coordination of Policies 


“IT SEEMS TO ME that a nation situated as is ours 
needs to follow a consistent and predictable course. 
We represent great power in the world—morally, in- 
tellectually, and materially. Other peoples and nations 
who are free and want to stay free usually want to 
coordinate their policies with our own. I do not speak 
now of coordination in detail.” —Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles. 


Fair Trade and Loss Leaders 


“FAIR TRADE laws are not the ideal safeguard against 
loss-leader selling. But they are the most effective safe- 
guard yet devised and, until a better solution is ad- 
vanced, fair trade, which rules out so many items as 
loss leaders, should stay in force.”—Dr. Walter Adams, 
economics professor at Michigan State College, in his 
dissent from recommendations made by a select com- 
mittee on fair trade laws. 


Sharing the Blame 


“MAGAZINES and sometimes newspapers use much 
pressure to secure signed articles from military officers 
in uniform in high positions of authority. .. . The press 
shares part of the blame for the current Pentagon tem- 
pest about security and public relations.”—Hanson W. 
Baldwin in his New York Times Column. 


Expanding International Trade 


“FAILURE to assume membership in the Organization 
for Trade Cooperation [to administer GATT] would be 
interpreted throughout the free world as a lack of 
genuine interest on the part of this country in the 
efforts to expand trade. ... It would strike a severe 
blow at the development of cooperative arrangements 
in defense of the free world. . . . I believe the national 
interest requires that we join with other countries 
of the free world in dealing with our trade problems 
on a cooperative basis.’’—President Eisenhower in his 
message to Congress asking approval of U. 8. member- 
ship in the 34-nation trade organization. 


Aid to Asia 


“THE UNITED STATES is ready to intensify its co- 
operation [with free Asians] in their efforts to achieve 
economic development and a rising standard of living 
... the dignity of the individual and his manifold rights 
require for their preservation a constantly expanding 
economic base.’’—President Eisenhower’s statement in 
connection with his message to Congress on the mutual 
security program for fiscal year 1956. 


Faith in Management 


“T AM SURE we will find the answer [to the problem 
of the guaranteed annual wage]. We have tremendous 
confidence in the ability and know-how of American 
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management. The trouble is we have more faith in 
them than they have in themselves. . . . Is automation 
good? The answer depends on the kind of broad eco- 
nomic and social policies that we devise.”—Walter P. 
Reuther, president of CIO and UAW, in a speech to 
the National Press Club. 


Especially to Russia’s Neighbors 


“PROPERTY is a nuisance and burden, and life’s jour- 
ney must be light. Everyone is agreed on the sanctity 
of private property, but there’s nothing divine about it. 
Speaking personally, I have no respect for my own 
properties, except a few personal belongings.’—Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, speaking on a bill for pay- 
ment on expropriated property. 


Judged by Words and Deeds 


“IF THE BEST hope for today’s world is a kind of atomic 
balance, the decisive battle in the struggle against 
aggression may be fought not on battlefields but in the 
minds of men, and the area of decision may well be out 
there among the uncommitted peoples of Asia and of 
Africa who look and listen and who must, in the main, 
judge us by what we say and do.”—Adlai E. Stevenson, 
in a radio speech on U. S. foreign policy. 


Forecast: Peak Year for U. S. 


“IN THE first three months of this year, total pro- 
duction has reached a rate approximating the peaks 
reached in the spring of 1953, the previous record year. 
There is every indication that the expansion is con- 
tinuing in this quarter and will go on for the balance 
of the year. .. . Disposable personal income has been 
increasing continuously. In the first quarter it was at 
a record annual rate of about $260-billion. This was 
$8-billion above the rate in the corresponding quarter 
last year.’’—Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks. 


Background for Secretary Weeks’ forecast (see above). This 
chart was published by the Federal Reserve Board 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
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METHODS ana IDEAS 


Operating Procedures 


This department, which includes 
“Public Relations,’ is by JOHN L. 
CooLey of BANKING’s staff. 


Costs and the New Services 


NUSUAL and special services may 

be of real value to the customer, 
but the bank must be ready to “an- 
ticipate and appraise the demands 
these services will make for space, 
equipment and personnel,” said Rob- 
ert J. Schumann, assistant vice- 
president, Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, at the NATIONAL As- 
SOCIATION OF BANK AUDITORS AND 
COMPTROLLERS’ southern regional 
conference. 

“We must be prepared to project 
the cost,” he told the Wichita meet- 
ing. “For such services we must be 
adequately reimbursed with balances 
or fees. If not, we are slowly and 
surely chipping away at the profits 
provided by other functions. It is so 
easy to be a good fellow and offer 
something for nothing. Then comes 
the day of reckoning when we have 
to charge for the service in one way 
or another and make a convincing 
explanation to the user. Why not 
be realistic at the outset and care- 
fully appraise all the possibilities be- 
fore we become enmeshed in a serv- 
ice which cannot be abandoned 


without far-reaching and unfavor- 
able customer reaction? 

“Do not pick your figures and pro- 
jections out of the air and flavor 
them with wishful thinking,” Mr. 
Schumann cautioned. “Keep your 
cost accounting house in order.” 

The bank service charge formula 
must be realistic, he said. “It must 
be based on costs arising from an 
efficient operation and include a fair 
profit. We are in an era when most 
business houses expect to compen- 
sate us for services either with bal- 
ances or fees. If they feel that we 
are both efficient and fair we have 
little to fear. 

‘“‘We may wish to give a break to a 
new business or to the young pro- 
fessional man. If that is our policy, 
let’s face all the facts with our eyes 
open. Don’t be afraid to tell such 
a customer that his account is un- 
profitable. Make it clear that you 
are giving him a free ride for a cer- 
tain period. He will appreciate that 
you are doing this because you have 
confidence in his ability and his fu- 
ture. Here again decision should be 
made with all the facts before us. 

“Thus the future is tied into good 
cost accounting. Such action should 
be our nearest approach to the bar- 
gain sale.” 

In Mr. Schumann’s opinion, bar- 


gain saies and loss leaders don’t fit 
the banking business. “‘When a bank 
cuts loan rates, reduces fees, gives 
more free service, or pays more for 
the funds it uses, it may be stuck 
with the new price tag for much 
longer than anticipated.” 


A Pay-and-Save Coupon 


HE EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 

OF CHICAGO uses savings coupons 
in loan payment books as a means of 
getting new savings business. It re- 
ports that in three years the method 
has converted 2,000 instalment loan 
customers into savings account 
holders. 

The system encourages time de- 
posit when loan payments are made, 
for savings coupons are bound in the 
instalment coupon books. The meth- 
od was devised and installed with 
the aid of the developments division 
of the Todd Company, Rochester, 
N. Y. The savings coupon contains 
a blank for the amount of the de- 
posit. It explains that sums for- 
warded in excess of regular loan 
payments will be credited automati- 
cally to a savings account in the bor- 
rower’s name and acknowledged by 
return mail. 

Both savings and loan-payment 
coupons carry the customer’s name, 
account number, and due date. 


Left, the instalment payment coupon; right, the aid to “automatic saving” 


CANCELLED 


Name 


AVIING COUPON 


BANKING 


& 
PAYMENT COUPON : 
pha 
THIS stue 1s “AUTOMATIC RAVING. 
Louk > 2 
custome: of our joan con sutomaticelly have Savings Account. 
: While making you ragule monthly payment edd wheterer amount you wank 
saved to your money order or check Show thet additions! amount on the 
SAVING COUPON. We will deposit that sum to your sevings account and send 
: JHE you an acknowledgement 
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This is the First Westchester National Bank’s “traveling teller” at which, says 
the sign, customers can cash checks and make individual deposits 


Traveling Teller 


HEN the FIRST WESTCHESTER 

NATIONAL BANK of New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., sought to relieve lobby 
congestion on peak days, President 
Arthur J. Geoghegan consulted a 
friend, Theodore Jacobson, whose 
hobby is woodworking, and together 
they worked out a “traveling teller.” 
It’s a cubicle 4 feet high by 214 feet 
wide, mounted on dolly wheels, and 
is easily maneuvered to wherever a 
line of customers develops. 

Several kinks are being worked 
out of the experimental model. It’s 
expected that the final unit will be 
motor-driven with a battery. Also, 
the unit will have shortwave radio 
for communicating with the book- 
keeping department, in the verifica- 
tion of balances, or with the police, 
in case of emergency. 


Safe Deposit Procedure 


HE rules and regulations govern- 
ing access to the safe deposit 
vault should be applied to every per- 
son entering it, says C. Henry Rein- 
hardt, Jr., vice-president and treas- 
urer, Rutherford (N.J.) Trust Co. 
Much ill will can result if there 
are a favored few who need not sign 
an access slip, or who aren’t re- 
quired to accompany the attendant 
into the vault, he points out. 
“Each special favor might create 
trouble in case of a court action,” he 
warns, adding: “There can be no 
question of the public relations value 
of uniform practices in this area. 
“When the attendants follow the 
same routine on all accesses there is 
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no hesitancy at any point in the 
operation. Trainees become pro- 
ficient more readily when they don’t 
have to remember who is entitled to 


exceptions; hence they’re not so apt 
to appear amateurish. A feeling of 
smooth efficiency is created in the 
customer, with a consequent good 
impression on him. He has con- 
fidence that this bank knows its 
business, and not only the vault is 
benefited because he likes to do busi- 
ness with such an institution.” 

Uniform practices, Mr. Reinhardt 
believes, help to prevent lawsuits. 

As for insurance, it should be con- 
sidered “secondary rather than 
primary coverage. There’s no for- 
mula that tells a bank it has a large 
enough policy. 

“Every transaction in the safe de- 
posit department is a potential law- 
suit if the handling of it is slipshod. 
Your case is already lost if you can 
be proven negligent or without a 
satisfactory system in the handling 
of routine.” 

In this banker’s opinion, a bank 
would be well advised to go over 
negligence cases with its attorney, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 


“On the House’’ Banking 


HAT, literally, is the service of- 

fered by State Bank and Trust 
Company of Wellston, St. Louis. Its 
new building provides rooftop bank- 
ing. 

The lot slopes so sharply that the 
architect designed a structure whose 
main entrance is at one street level, 
while at the rear the roof is even 
with another thoroughfare, per- 
mitting the customers to “drive on.” 


A stairway and escalator give ac- 
cess to the lobby. 

Two rooftop snorkels, housed in 
brick kiosks, are equipped with peri- 
scope mirrors, small tray-like eleva- 
tors, and two-way speaker systems. 
The bank teller is on the first floor, 
about 17 feet below. 

Another feature of the building is 
a revolving weather indicator con- 
trolled by a master barometer. 


Here’s the “on-the-house” banking facility at the State Bank & Trust Co. of 


Wellston. The picture was taken from the extreme edge of the roof at the front 
of the new building, looking toward the street level rear entrance, made possible 
by the sloping lot. A second snorkel is off the picture at the lower right. At the 
left is a glass-enclosed lobby to the automatic elevator and stairway leading to 
the banking floor 
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Novel Ad Carriers 


HOPPING bags carry ads for the 
PORTLAND (Oreg.) TRUST BANK. 

The sturdy paper containers, sup- 
plied to grocery stores and markets, 
are stamped with the bank’s mono- 
gram and, in large type, a list of its 
services. The name of the neighbor- 
hood branch office appears promi- 
ently on the handle. 

Commenting on this novel ad 
medium, Portland Trust points out 
that it is “especially useful for pro- 
moting a new banking office in a 
suburban, semi-rural area.” It also 
says: 

“In giving the bags to grocery 
stores, the door is opened to getting 
their banking business. If the stores 
happen to be customers, the bags 
add something to that relationship. 

“Many stores will voluntarily put 
up displays, filling the bags with 
oranges or other goods. The people 
who go through the stores see the 
displays and, of course, the bank 
advertising. 

“The bags go to all the homes in 
the area in a very short time. You 
might call this free delivery of the 
advertising message. 

“The paper strap handle makes 
the bag more useful, and often the 
container will be kept in the home 
for further use—and additional ad- 
vertising impressions.” 


“Thank You, Mr. Reese”’ 


PUBLIC relations project that 
has important potentials is 
bank sponsorship of a talk to school 
audiences by a prominent speaker. 
For example, THE PARK NATIONAL 
BANK of Newark, Ohio, brought to 
town Dr. R. C. S. Young, Director 
of Admissions, Atlanta Division, 
University of Georgia. Everett D. 
Reese, the bank’s president and 
former president of the American 
Bankers Association, had heard Dr. 
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Public Relations 


Advertising . .. Promotion . . . Business Development... 


Community and Staff Relations 


The Portland 
Trust Bank’s 
shopping bags 
list auto, home 
improve- 
ment and per- 
sonal loans, 
also safe de- 
posit boxes 


Young’s address, “Why I Am an 
American,” at the A.B.A.’s Mid- 
winter Trust Conference, and 
thought the young people of New- 
ark should have an opportunity to 
hear him, too. 

So Dr. Young talked to the junior 
high school pupils of Newark. In 
fact, he talked twice—once to a 
morning meeting of 7th, 8th and 9th 
graders in the senior high audi- 
torium, and again to an afternoon 
assembly of those classes. 


One of the class letters to Mr. Reese 


“The reaction was excellent,’’ Mr. 
Reese tells us. ‘There was almost 
complete silence during both of the 
sessions and the school officials were 
amazed at the attention the pupils 
gave Dr. Young.” 

A couple of days after the meet- 
ings the reaction started. School 
principals, writing for themselves 
and their faculties, told Mr. Reese 
how much they had enjoyed the 
speaker. Several of the classes 
wrote joint letters of thanks, and 
at least one made a project of tell- 
ing him “Three things I learned 
from Dr. Young’s speech.” 

Ernie Kuhn, for example, learned: 
“(1) In order to have what you 
want and reach your goal you must 
work hard. (2) In no other country 
are opportunities for success so 
great. (3) No matter how far away 
or remote your dreams may be, if 
you work and have faith you will 
succeed.” 

Jerry Rodman’s reactions: “(1) I 
have to work hard to be what I want 
to be. (2) I want to stay in the 
United States. (3) I learned that I 
don’t want to quit school; also I 
want to go to college.” 
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Florida Banks Providing 
Scholarships 


rP\HE FLORIDA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 

TION has a _ scholarship plan 
which it hopes will provide a reser- 
voir of future bank executive ma- 
terial. 

Through FBA’s new Educational 
Foundation, member banks are vol- 
untarily contributing to a fund that 
will award scholarships to Florida 
college students who specialize in 
money and banking. More than $15,- 
000 has already been given by 115 
banks, and the Foundation’s trustees 
have authorized 25 scholarships 
beginning with the Fall term, at 
six specified colleges and univer- 
sities in the state. 

Commenting on the importance of 
the management succession problem, 
the association’s 1954-55 president, 
C. J. Kimball, said the FBA execu- 
tive council believes the plan can 
have “far-reaching effects for the 
long-term good of Florida banking.” 
He pointed out that although it is 
not to be expected the scholarship 
holders will “graduate as full-fledged 
bankers, we can expect to find a 
large number of young men trained 
in the theory of banking and fi- 
nance.” 

The banks’ contributions to the 
Foundation are based on a small 
percentage of total deposits. Under- 
graduate scholarships are limited to 


Y PRE-EASTER SALE 


=—— of the World’s “Most Wanted” 


A full-page pre- 
Easter ad of the 
First National 
Bank and Trust 
Co., Tulsa, was in 
department store 
style, featuring 
the price of 
money and the 
merchandise 
a person could 
buy with an in- 
stalment loan 


period Tha interest onty 


When You Can Pay 


Mont think ot os tongibhe goog. , 


Outfit the ENTIRE FAMILY! 
‘An Ramer for tother, washer ded the 
eed ard wont them the can loan ter 


thorn ot The First. For clothes ter your 


CASH! 


‘Yow gon deat. arrange toe your 
get more cor tor your money shen 


the cost of tuition and books. Grants 
are effective for the junior year. 
Graduate fellowships, limited to $1,- 
800 a year, will also be available 
to students who will study “some 
phase of Florida banking.” Recipi- 
ents will be students recommended 
by the colleges and universities. 

The Foundation’s board of trus- 
tees is composed of active bankers, 
one from each FBA group. 

“The problem of management suc- 
cession and the provision for a pool 
of replacement material of potential 
executive calibre constitutes the 
most serious single problem facing 


An advertiser’s dream of seeing his competitor display his ads came true in 
Cambridge, Mass., when advertising material of the Harvard Trust Company 


appeared in the windows of Cambridge Trust Company. 


It happened when 


George A. Macomber, president of the latter bank, offered to use a School-Com- 

merce Day display sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce, and then found it 

included ads of the Harvard Trust. As the photo shows, Mr. Macomber went 
through with the offer! 
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the banking business today,” said 
President Kimball. “In view of the 
exceptional rate of growth of banks 
in Florida, this general banking 
problem is particularly acute in our 
state. Membership in this Founda- 
tion affords one important means 
of helping us to meet this chal- 
lenge.” 

Executive Manager Floyd M. Call 
reports the association has “great 
hopes that this effort will not only 
help in solving the management 
problem but also will be of great 
public relations value.” 

Jacksonville Awards. Six scholar- 
ships, each for two years’ tuition, 
have been established by THE BAR- 
NETT NATIONAL BANK of Jackson- 
ville at Jacksonville Junior College. 
The first three awards will be made 
to this year’s high school graduating 
class. 


Service for Travelers 


N South Bend, Ind., the prospec- 

tive traveler can make many of 
his arrangements at First BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY. 

A new travel department not only 
gets reservations and tickets, ar- 
ranges tours, and provides a con- 
sultation service, but offers travel 
loans, sells travelers checks, obtains 
insurance for the traveler and his 
personal property, and issues let- 
ters of credit. * 

“Our experienced travel consult- 
ants,” says Assistant Secretary C. 
H. Kruyer, Jr., “are not only avail- 
able during regular banking hours 
but are on 24-hour call to handle 
any emergency traveling need. This 
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First Bank & Trust Co.’s travel department in South Bend 


is a year-round service with a full- 
time staff of three. 

“The main purpose of the depart- 
ment is, of course, to present an 
additional service to the public. In 
addition to reservations and tickets, 
package tours can be arranged. A 
complete and up-to-date listing of 
tours is maintained.” 


To promote the department the 
bank uses newspaper and radio ad: 
vertising, statement stuffers, and 
folders. Signs calling attention to 
the service are displayed through- 
out the bank and its five branches. 

Before the opening the First had 
a contest for all nonofficer staff 


members. Each contacted the pros- 


pective traveler and gave him a card 
to present to the department when 
his trip was arranged. The staffer 
was then credited with the dollar 
value of the trip, and the contest 
winners were determined on the dol- 
lar volume of business obtained dur- 
ing the contest. 

First Bank had a travel depart- 
ment years ago, but discontinued it 
at the start of World War II. The 
service was resumed in temporary 
quarters last November, and re- 
cently moved to remodeled space. 

The opening was a gala occasion. 
Transportation companies for which 
the bank is agent sent representa- 
tives, airline stewardesses were in 
the lobby to escort customers to the 
department. Ship and airplane 
models were displayed, and every- 
body got a souvenir. 


Bank Sales Forums 


HE Bank Personnel Section of 

the KANSAS BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION held a series of nine ‘bank 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 


Folksy . .. Friendly .. . Informal 


HE problems of a perplexed pollen 

porter are discussed at length in 
an unusual little publication that has 
the litho presses humming at EAST 
RIver SAVINGS BANK, New York City. 

The look of alarm on the bee’s face 
is explained by his soliloquy on how 
dividend checks burn a hole in his 
pocket and contribute nothing to his 
savings account. 

Then comes the commercial: “Ah, 
but this bee doesn’t know about our 
Direct Dividend Deposit Service... .” 
East River to the rescue with a plan 
for getting his dividend checks direct 
to his savings account. 

The flamboyant sales pitch is part 


THE CASE 
OF THE 


+, BAFFLED 
(he said) BEE 


"Owning stock hasn't made my 
fortune as | expected. Dividend 
checks buzz in all right, but buzz 
right out again! Either the Queen 
wants some new beauty cream or the 
hive needs a coat of wax...or | go 
out drinking nectar with the boys. 


"I give up!" 


"A dollar here...80 cents there... 
every nickle burns a hole in my 
pocket. Phooey! never be rich.* 


Ad, BUT THIS BEE DOESN'T KNOW... > 


A sample Log. 
The little story NOW 
starts on this side 
of the card and 


continues on 


of the fun. (“Let us resist temptation 
for you! Build up a little stock pile!” 
etc., etc.) 

This publication — in general a 
monthly—is known as The East River 
Savings Bank Log. Started as a public 
relations project, it has grown into a 
useful medium for selling bank serv- 
ices as well as supporting the cam- 
paigns of community agencies and 
broadcasting public relations messages 
and general goodwill. It’s folksy, 
friendly, informal. 

Because they are colorful and the 
size of a post card, the Logs make ideal 
mail enclosures and desk pick-ups. 

The copy is written by the Public 


ABOUT OUR 


Direct Dividend 
Deposit Service 


you can earn dividends on 
your dividends! Build up a 
little stock pilel Let 
resist temptation for you 


Merely ask the Service Department 
for a little form to send to the 
companies in which you own stock. 
You instruct them to mai! your 
dividend checks direct to East 
River for deposit to your account. 
send you a receipt each time 
8 deposit is made for you. 


East River Savings Bank 


SEW TORE 


the other 


THE 
LOG 


VOL. 2, 80.4 
APRIL tooo 


Relations Department and varityped 
for litho reproduction. Display lines 
are set in photo type. The department 
roughs out artwork ideas which are 
rendered for reproduction with the 
help of a designer. Some very simple 
drawings are photographed directly 
from our own original India _ ink 
sketches to emphasize informality of 
the copy. Color and typographical de- 
sign are heavily relied upon for deco- 
ration. 

The flyers are printed on both sides, 
one side featuring artwork and a dis- 
play line or two, the other carrying a 
message. Here’s a typical lead off on 
the copy side of Log advertising trav- 
elers checks: 

“WELCOME, TRAVELER! Journey 
no further to buy your Travelers 
Checks . . .” Artwork consisted of a 
yellow sun smiling down on a beach 
umbrella and display lines running, 
“Everywhere under the SUN Travelers 
Checks will buy your FUN.” 

The Log was introduced to the de- 
positors on the bank’s 106th birthday 
in May 1954. By itself the publication 
is successful as an amusing advertis- 
ing and public relations piece and as a 
convenient medium for miscellany. But 
there is an interesting by-product. 
Often the ideas stimulate coordination 
with the monthly lobby advertising, 
which includes posters and tellers’ win- 


dow signs. 
- MABEL F. Faux 
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FBI Program Against Bank Robberies 


VEN before the _ spectacular 

$305,000 robbery in New York 

City of a branch of The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation was alert to 
the growing number of bank rob- 
beries and was trying to do some- 
thing about preventing them. 

As FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
wrote in the preface to the March 
issue of the Law Enforcement Bull- 
etin, that bank robbery in recent 
years has become an ever-increas- 
ing problem for law enforcement 
officials. 

In general, theft from any bank, 
national, state member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, or FDIC-insured insti- 
tution, is a Federal crime, and may 
be investigated by the FBI. This in- 
cludes both armed robbery by out- 
siders and embezzlements by em- 
ployees or officers of a bank. 

But while the FBI is charged with 
responsibility to try to apprehend 
bank robbers, the agency empha- 
sizes that it is dependent upon local 
law enforcement officers and the of- 
ficers and employees of banks them- 
selves for cooperation in every way 
possible. 

Earlier this year the FBI an- 
nounced that it would hold a course 
of 100 meetings during calendar 
1955 with local law enforcement of- 
ficers and with representatives of 
banks, bankers’ associations, and 
persons from other financial insti- 
tutions. The figure of 100 is purely 
an estimate. The FBI is willing to 
schedule such conferences almost 
enywhere, where it can obtain the 
attention of local police and bankers. 


Swap Ideas on 
Crime Detection 


These conferences are in, roughly, 
two more-or-less distinct phases. 

The first phase is with law en- 
forcement officers. The FBI has 
perhaps only about 6,000 agents 
throughout the United States. It 
is a simple matter to get FBI agents 
to the scene of a bank robbery or 
embezzlement in such metropolitan 
areas as New York City or Chicago. 
When a bank is remote from an 
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FBI office, the problem of the FBI 
to get to the scene while clues may 
be hot is difficult. 

In any case the FBI makes a prac- 
tice of enlisting the maximum as- 
sistance it can get from local law 
enforcement personnel. 

In the first phase, the FBI relays 
to the local police constantly the 
latest techniques it has developed 
in apprehending bank robbers. FBI 
keeps a running record of how it 
solves or local police solve every 
case, and this information is im- 
parted to other police officers who 
may not have had the experience 
in this field of other local police, or 
the FBI. 

Naturally the FBI, almost totally 
reticent about the nature of these 
latest techniques of tracking down 
bank bandits, is inclined to impart 
this knowledge only to police. 

The second phase of the FBI con- 
ferences is with bank and other fi- 
nancial people. What the FBI tries 
to tell the officers of banks is how 
and what steps to take to reduce to 
& minimum the opportunity for rob- 
bery. 


Banks Can Help 


Suggestions on prevention are 
rather numerous, but two or three 
examples will illustrate. The FBI 
advises frequent testing of alarm 


J. Edgar Hoover 


equipment. It suggests keeping a 
close watch on suspicious strangers 
who may ask for change or make 
some other excuse to get inside and 
look over the layout of a bank for 
possible later robbery. 

Another preventive measure urged 
is for banks to avoid any too regu- 
lar routines, like having the same 
employee open the bank every day, 
transferring cash at the same regu- 
lar time each day or each week, and 
so on. 

Banks can do much to cooperate 
in solving the crime, and thus per- 
haps in making a recovery of losses 
as well as in apprehending the rob- 
bers, after a bank has been robbed. 

Thus, officers of banks are urged 
to caution their personnel to avoid 
touching articles which may have 
been handled by the bandits, thus 
obliterating fingerprints. They are 
asked to observe as carefully as 
possible any peculiar physical de- 
tails or mannerisms of the robbers, 
especially of the leader of the band. 
Employees are urged to set down in 
writing any details of the robbery 
shortly after the occurrence, so as 
to avoid forgetting possibly im- 
portant clues. 


Bank Robbery Becoming 
Amateur Operation 


Although bank robberies have in- 
creased sharply in later years, the 
FBI reports it is becoming more and 
more an “amateur” affair, rather 
than as it used to be, an operation 
of organized bank robbing gangs. 

“The crime itself has changed 
perceptibly in its pattern,” wrote 
Director Hoover. ‘During the gang 
era of the Thirties, highly organ- 
ized and seasoned veterans of crime 
hand-picked and victimized institu- 
tions most susceptible to attack. 
Today, in sharp contrast, every 
banking type institution is a po- 
tential target. The bank robber list 
today reflects the prominence of 
the ‘lone robber’—and the amateur. 
The crime may be a spur-of-the- 
moment act in which little or no 
planning is involved.” 

LAWRENCE STAFFORD 
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Housing Blight in the Midst of Boom 


MAJ. GEN. FREDERICK A. IRVING (Ret.) 


MaJ. GEN. IRVING is president of 
the American Council to Improve 
Our Neighborhoods, whose aims he 
describes here. He was a speaker on 
the program of the recent Amer- 
ican Bankers Association Savings 
and Mortgage Conference in New 
York. 


the United States today which 

is affecting all of us econom- 
ically and socially. This situation 
is the condition of our housing. The 
problem we face is that of not 
enough livable dwellings to house 
our present population. 

This statement appears to be in- 
credible in a country as wealthy as 
ours in the midst of our greatest 
housing boom. None the less, it is 
true. The problem stems from many 
factors, but the outstanding one is 
public apathy regarding the condi- 
tion. The apathy results from a de- 
cline in individual pride and a lack 
of knowledge of what can be done 


Tire is a critical situation in 


to bring about improvement in the 
condition of housing. 

In the fall of 1953, a number of 
prominent representatives of the 
lending, building, and real estate 
trading fields became alarmed by 
the accelerating decline of the con- 
dition of the country’s housing. At 
the joint request of the National 
Association of Home Builders, the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, and the Mortgage Bankers 
Association, a round table discus- 
sion was held to which were invited 
the outstanding leaders in housing 
conservation. From every region in 
our country came bankers, mortgage 
bankers, builders, realtors, sup- 
pliers, architects, planners, econ- 
omists, and government officials to 
discuss the problem and make their 
recommendations. 


Lack of Conservation 


These people found that there has 
been a failure on the part of most 
of us to help conserve our nation’s 


From a booklet published by ACTION 


homes. As a result, house by house, 
block by block, and neighborhood 
by neighborhood, decay has been 
spreading throughout our nation. 
And this at a rate faster than any 
established program could stop its 
spread. Because of the failure to 
establish a bulwark against this de- 
cay, $220-billion that Americans 
have invested in housing —this is 
more than a quarter of our esti- 
mated national assets of $830-bil- 
lion—is in jeopardy. 

These national leaders also found 
that, because of spreading blight 
and its effect on taxable property, 
many of our cities are slipping into 
bankruptcy. Some of them are al- 
ready so impoverished that they arc 
unable to maintain adequate stand- 
ards of municipal service. 

Studies showed that the men 
whose business is housing—bankers, 
builders, realtors, architects, and 
suppliers—are in a position to do 
much to cope with the situation. An 
indication of the responsibility of 
bankers was the report that financ- 
ing for home improvements has been 
hard to obtain and is quite costly 
even when available. Of course, the 
very blight we are discussing is the 
reason for this. These difficulties, 
it was said, are the major reasons 
why houses and apartments are not 
maintained or improved adequately. 

The first exploratory housing 
roundtable was so successful that 
additional ones were held, with rep- 
resentatives of leading public ser- 
vice organizations interested in 
housing also in attendance. 


A Social Hazard 


The social impact of poor housing 
was emphasized. Public service 
leaders pointed out that every 
blighted neighborhood means thou- 
sands of blighted lives. They noted 
that more than 20% of our popula- 
tion lives in dilapidated shelter. The 
fact that children of a fifth of our 
population are lacking in the proper 
health safeguards and haven’t ade- 
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Bankers Have a Key Role as Civic Leaders in 


Safeguarding Our $220-Billion Investment 


quate space for play and recreation 
was discussed. The effects of this 
deprivation in terms of psychological 
ills were found to be great. And the 
concomitant effects of mental dis- 
order, delinquency, and crime were 
shown to be increasing. Delinquency, 
crime, and disease were translated 
into dollars and cents, in terms of 
the costly protective and curative 
measures essential when these con- 
ditions are rampant. 


Building, Alone, Not Enough 


But the problem is the lack of 
enough livable dwellings. The round- 
table experts realized that new 
housing construction, even if main- 
tained at current record levels, can- 
not cope with the problem. While 
we are building, our population con- 
tinues to grow. More significant, 
while we build, other homes are be- 
coming slums through inadequate 
maintenance and repair. To meet 
the problem, conservation and re- 
habilitation of existing housing is 
essential. 

The housing experts agreed that, 
in order to achieve successful and 
widespread conservation and _ re- 
habilitation, a nationwide organiza- 
tion capable of stimulating activity 
was needed. At approximately the 
same time President Eisenhower’s 
Committee on Housing reached sim- 
ilar conclusions. As a result, AC- 
TION —the American Council To 
Improve Our Neighborhoods — was 
born, and many of the experts of 
the roundtable discussions became 
its board of directors. 

ACTION was established as a 
nonpartisan, nonprofit organization. 
Its purpose: (1) to. help conserve 
and rehabilitate existing houses and 
neighborhoods; (2) to help remove 
slum conditions. ACTION has al- 
ready started to carry out its pur- 
pose through its three operating di- 
visions. Its research division is 
gathering basic data and case his- 
tories on what has been done to 
improve houses, neighborhoods and 
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communities. Its information and 
education division is informing the 
public of the critical condition of the 
nation’s housing and neighborhoods 
and what can be done about it. AC- 
TION’s information campaign will 
reach its initial peak this fall when 
the Advertising Council provides a 
public service allocation of space 
and time to ACTION. 

The question immediately arises 
as to how bankers can help ACTION 
with its program. The most obvious 
way is with funds. Those who will 
benefit most from an effective drive 
to alert people to the need for hous- 
ing maintenance and repair have a 
clear stake in its success. 

Banking officials can also help by 
acting as pipelines to the public for 
the informational job which AC- 
TION is trying to do. Distribution 
of ACTION literature to clients is 
one means of supporting this aspect 
of the program. Providing space 
for ACTION exhibits and displays 
is another. A third method is 
through helping to publish particu- 
lar pamphlets and brochures. An 
additional aid is the editorial space 


which banking publications can pro- 
vide. 

As citizens of stature in their 
neighborhoods and communities, 
bankers are in an excellent position 
directly to implement ACTION’s 
goal—the improvement of neighbor- 
hoods and communities by local 
group action. Bankers can join or 
help organize groups willing to fight 
decay in their areas. 

Most important of all, bankers 
have the special role emphasized by 
the roundtable discussions that gave 
birth to ACTION. That role is to 
make financing for conservation and 
rehabilitation more readily avail- 
able and on easier terms. Banks can 
encourage the reversal of the vicious 
trend which leads to slums and eco- 
nomic ruin by providing the mort- 
gage money which is essential. 

A banker has the opportunity of 
serving himself, his neighborhood, 
his community and the entire na- 
tion by supporting the ACTION pro- 
gram. His efforts can help solve our 
housing crisis. He can help provide 
livable dwellings to house our pres- 
ent population. 


At the launching of ACTION, President Eisenhower expressed his pleasure at the 

organization’s beginning. Left to right: ACTION Vice-chairman Fritz Burns, 

Senator Homer E. Capehart, ACTION vice-chairman Andrew Heiskell, the Presi- 
dent, Gen. Irving, Housing and Home Finance Administrator Albert M. Cole 
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BUSY DAZE 


By DICK ERICSON 


", .. if | don't do anything else today I'll finish that report on statement mailings. 
... | just won't let interruptions put it off a day longer . . . just don't know why 
| let things get sidetracked that way... ." 


“Good morning, Randall! Say, | think there are "I'll take those things in to the president... . 
some ideas here we should use. . . . | clipped the It's time for your 10:15 appointment with Mr. 
pages. Make notes and return it all to me in an McMennamin and Miss Gotchalk to go over the 
hour . . . want to take it with me on a trip." new advertising and business development plans." 


"Plans OK? Good! They're waiting for these official 
checks to be signed . . . this vacation list has to be 
double-checked . . . and don't forget you're repre- 
senting the bank at the Improvers' luncheon today." 


"That was an excellent report from our Committee 
on Improvement of Sandpiles and Slides. . . . Now, 
our next speaker .. ." 
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"Ah, Randall, you're back! You know the boys! ... 
We're mulling over the idea of putting a shopping 
center on the old meadow . . . not definite or any- 
thing . . . like to have your views on financing .. ." 


"Sorry to drag you from your mail, Randall, but 
Mrs. Gotlodes accidentally cut a coupon in half 
and she's nearly frantic . 


. . thought maybe you 
could calm her." 


"You'll have to go over this mail, Mr. Randall .. . 
it's been here all day... and | have a list of phone 


calls you must return . . . one sounded rather busy 
and important..." 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


SKKK 


2 


"Well, here he is now ... say, Randall, we have 
the rest of the dope on that report you have to 
give at the county bankers meeting tonight. . . . Dig 
out your sheets and we'll show you where it fits..." 


“There are the papers on that statement mail- 


...and GOOD NIGHT! 


KG 
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ing report that you said "must get out today" 
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A Complete 


J. C. WELMAN 


Mr. WELMAN is chairman of the 
Country Bank Operations Commis- 
sion and is a member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Bank- 
ers Association. He is president, 
Bank of Kennett, Mo. 


F your bank can be classified un- 
[ der any of the above, it is sug- 

gested that you seriously con- 
sider the material contained in the 
new booklet A Complete Service 
Charge Program for Smaller Banks 
which is being completed by the 
Country Bank Operations Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

The study is another step in the 
Commission’s program of promot- 
ing the adoption of a sound method 
for analyzing checking accounts and 
emphasizing the importance of a 
thorough knowledge of costs and 
earnings for service charge purposes- 
The booklet, a copy of which is be- 
ing mailed to all A.B.A. members, 
was developed to provide bankers 
with pertinent information to aid 


Service Charge Program 


for Small Banks 


Is Your Bank One That — — 


(1) Receives inadequate income from its present method of serv- 


ice charges? 
(2) Has no service charges? 


(3) Uses exchange charges on out-of-town checks to produce all 
or most of its service charge income? 


(4) Operates on a “non par” basis and is looking for a new means 
of obtaining income in order that it may effect “par” clearance? 


(5) Spends too much time in arriving at service charges? 
(6) Has doubts as to whether its present service charges are suf- 
ficiently fair to both the bank and its customers? 


(7) Uses a system of service charges that is not easily explained 
and is difficult for its customers to understand? 


them in evaluating the soundness 
and adequacy of their present over- 
all service charge programs. A\l- 
though it is primarily directed at 
smaller and medium size banks, 
much of the material is adaptable 
by larger banks. 

Space does not permit a complete 
review of the booklet. However, the 
following is set forth to acquaint 
you with some of the “highlights.” 

The study contains a comprehen- 
sive explanation of the recommended 
plan of simplified analysis to be used 
for regular checking accounts, to- 


A special committee of the A.B.A. Country Bank Operations Commission meeting 
in Chicago to put finishing touches on the new study. Clockwise around the table: 
George R. Amy, A.B.A. deputy manager and Commission secretary; F. B. Post, 
president, First Security Bank, Ionia, Mich.; Chairman Welman; Robert S. Kinsey, 
president, Poweshick County National Bank, Grinnell, lowa, and Committee chair- 
man; Robert A. Bezoier, president, First National Bank of Rochester, Minn., and 
former chairman of the Service Charges Committee; and Charles E. Betts, Jr., 
assistant secretary, CBOC 
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gether with chapters covering fac- 
tors to be considered, complete an- 
alysis, special checking accounts, 
analysis of savings departments of 
commercial banks, miscellaneous 
services, servicing payroll checks, 
and selling service charges to bank 
customers. It also includes per item 
cost and earnings figures as deter- 
mined by an analysis of a repre- 
sentative group of smaller banks 
for the year 1954, the results of a 
survey covering plans and rates in 
over 2,000 smaller banks, and mis- 
cellaneous services as found in 383 
representative banks. 


Recommended Plan— 
Simplified Analysis 

Simplicity and ready adaptability 
are two outstanding features of this 
recommended method of simplified 
analysis. The plan is based on equal 
fairness to the depositor and the 
bank. It provides for three factors: 

(1) A maintenance rate; 

(2) A uniform per-item rate for 
“on us” checks paid, deposits, and 
out-of-town items in deposits; 

(3) An earnings credit allowance 
based on minimum monthly balance. 

When establishing rates in the in- 
dividual bank the objective should 
be fair rates based on a thorough 
knowledge of costs and earnings. 
Other factors which also must be 
given consideration include banking 
costs in general, rates being charged 
by other banks, and local competi- 
tion. The manual points out that no 
rates can be recommended, the ob- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 117) 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS announces an easier way to issue 
Travelers Cheques with the new, simplified sales kit 


Scale of 


Charges Bank name and address now 
imprinted on all purchaser's 
application forms. 


te 
be 


Wallets with 
purchaser’s duplicate ever 
application forms and cheque 
record slip attached Pe] = 

and carbonized 


Application form 
completed in usual way. 


Requisition Forms 
for additional 2 
Travelers Cheques and 
working supplies 


After customer signs name and 
address, snap out carbons. 


Original and duplicate applica- 
3 tion forms detached. Cheque 
record slip given to customer. 
, Original application used for 
settlement. Bank re- 
tains duplicate. 


Travelers Cheques 
with pockets for 

$10, $20, $50 and $100 

denominations 


issuing 


Travelers Cheques 


Your Customers Benefit. Customer has less waiting 4 Place Travelers Cheques 
in wallet. 


time in purchase—has complete record of sale showing amount, 
denominations and numbers of Travelers Cheques. 

Cheque record slip also lists additional facilities offered by 
American Express Travelers Cheque Service. If cheques 

are lost or stolen anywhere in the United States, the address of 
the nearest American Express office can be had 

by telephoning Western Union Operator 25. 


You Benefit. You have a compact kit containing everything 

needed to process Travelers Cheques sale including Travelers Cheques, 
wallet with purchaser’s application forms and cheque record slip attached and 
carbonized, and your bank’s name and address imprinted on all application forms. 
Distribution of the sales kit is now being made. If you have not received 

your kit by April 30, 1955, please write to Mr. Olaf Ravndal, Vice President and 
Treasurer, American Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES Sixce /89/ 


AMERICAN EXPRESS DOES MORE FOR YOU BY DOING MORE FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS. 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Open Market Committee stands pat... Treasury needs new money 


.. . Sells $3-billion tax anticipation certificates 


again a problem . 


newspaper suggested that all 

weather reports and forecasts 
be printed under the heading “‘Wind 
and Weather Permittting.” 

Something of that sort would seem 
appropriate for any commentator 
who says anything in the least defi- 
nite regarding the economic or mar- 
ket outlook. Like the weather man, 
he can draw his charts and from 
them his conclusions, but there can 
be no certainty that an unexpected 
change of wind or political pressure 
will not vitiate his careful prog- 
nosis. 

Today this seems very appropri- 
ate to any attempt to forecast busi- 
ness volume, with its effect on con- 
sumer purchasing power, to fore- 
cast the course of interest rates, or 
to forecast the market prices for 
Government securities. What those 
prices will be in the second half of 
1955—for example—will depend not 
on what has happened but on what 
does happen as the months go by. 


Gin years ago a writer to a 


Waiting for Something 
to Happen 


The weeks just prior to the time 
of writing were characterized by an 
attitude of watchful waiting to see 
what might happen. There did not 
seem to be any clear-cut signs, 
either “go ahead” or “stop.” The 
business figures continued to hold 
at a high level. The earlier increase 
in unemployment was replaced by 
some decrease. Increases in mort- 
gage formation and consumer credit 
showed no signs of any let-up, but 
the continued rise was viewed with 
considerable apprehension in some 
quarters, and there was talk of a 
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... Debt limit 


. . Bill rate close to rediscount rate .. . Bank 


“free reserves’ evaporate 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


need for some form of qualitative 
control in this area. International 
tensions seemed to be lessening 
slightly. By and large, however, 
everyone seemed to be keeping his 
fingers crossed. 

Nowhere was this more evident 
than in the behavior of the Open 
Market Committee of the Federal 
Reserve. 


Open Market Committee 
Stands Pat 


Changes in the rediscount rate 
and in the Federal Reserve banks’ 
portfolio of Government securities 
are made, when regarded as neces- 
sary, to alter the level of bank re- 
serves and the money supply. The 
rediscount rate is altered upward 
or downward to restrict or expand 
member bank reserves. The Govern- 
ment portfolio is enlarged or con- 
tracted for somewhat similar rea- 
sons, although here changes may be 
made to cure some temporary dis- 
tortions. 

For the month of March there 
were no chanves whatever in the 
Federal portfolio. Having disposed 
of $128,000,000 in bills in the week 
ending March 2, the Open Market 
Committee stood pat for the rest of 
the month. Last year this was true 
from March 31 until May 12. There 
were no repurchase agreements with 
dealers despite the fluctuations in 
the rate for Treasury bills from 
week to week. 

Treasury bill holdings in the Fed- 
eral portfolio remained below $900,- 
000,000. Total Government ho'dings 
of $23,604,000.000 at the end of 
March were about $1.3-billion lower 
than on December 31. A decline is 


usual in the first quarter of the 
year. 

So far as the Open Market Com- 
mittee was concerned there was 
nothing to be done—so that was 
what they did. 


Market Runs 
Out of Breath 


The moderate improvement— 
early in March—in the prices for 
Government bonds was somewhat 
short-lived. 

Any volume of investment buying 
was conspicuous by its absence. 
Thereafter, there was a nearly con- 
tinuous price slippage, with occa- 
sional rumors of a possible rise in 
the rediscount rate bobbing up to 
discourage market sentiment. 

By early April most of the bonds 
had dropped to within 4/32 to 6/32 
of their lows for this year and 1954, 
and it looked as though before long 
new lows would be recorded. 

The new 3% bonds 2/15/95 and 
the 314% bonds 6/15/83/78 backed 
away when any were for sale. At 
100 10/32 the 3% bonds were al- 
most half a point below their high 
of 100 25/32. Of the 22 outstanding 
issues (excluding the three remain- 
ing partially tax-free issues), 15 
were available at less than par. in- 
cluding the 214% bonds 8/15/63, 
which at 98 25/32 showed a yield of 
2.68%. 

But for the constant turnover in 
Treasurv bills and early maturing 
issues there was very little trading. 
What volume there was appeared to 
be the exchange of one issue for an- 
other for tax purposes. No group 
of investors seemed to have any rea- 
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Each Volume: 
about 300 cases, 
_ 700-1000 pages, 
62” x 9%", durable 
black binding, 
gold stamped. 


* 


@ Time-Saving—only federal tax cases are reported; in one source all 
the “living” federal tax case law 


@ Space-Saving—clear, readable type; but elimination of blank page 
areas means compactness 


@ Money-Saving—reproduced from CCH’s Federal Tax Reports, no “mid- 
dlemen’s profits,” means low price for essential tax decisions 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 
son to add to their holdings, while 
some were finding it necessary to 
lighten their load a little now and 
then. These conditions seem likely 
to prevail for some time. 


Treasury Needs 
More Money 


In spite of the heavy corporate 
tax payments in March, which were 
over $6.8-billion — about $800,000,- 
000 less than last year—the Trea- 
sury found it necessary to replace 
the maturity of $3.7-billion of TA 
certificates on March 22 with a new 
issue of TA’s to the extent of about 
$3.2-billion. These were dated April 
1, to mature on June 22 and usable 
on June 15 at par for tax payments. 

The offer was oversubscribed, so 
that only 40% of the larger sub- 
scriptions were allotted, but the rate 
of 134% was insufficient to produce 
any premium in the market. Early 
in April these new TA’s were still 
to be had at par or perhaps at a 
slight discount. 


RACTIONALLY rising interest rates 

will undoubtedly be one of the 
most determining factors for all 
segments of the investment mar- 
kets in the near future. Prompted 
by a rise in the Treasury rate struc- 
ture by issuance of a 3% 40-year 
bond and by greater business activ- 
ity and, thus, increased borrowing, 
a slight gain in interest rates is 
perceptible and it is likely to con- 
tinue. 

It has led to a rise in commercial 
paper rates and it is apt to affect 
other portions of-the investment 
markets as well. Increased yields 
should, of course, mean fractionally 
lower bond prices in the long-run. 
This may be offset, in part, by 
greater demand for investments. 
Hence, the general outlook is com- 
fortable. 

Bank earnings on investment as- 
sets have increased. First quarter 
reports were above those of the first 
three months of 1954. Net profits of 
all member banks in the New York 
Federal Reserve District, after all 
charges but before dividends, aver- 
aged 8.3% of capital funds last 
year. This compared with 7.3% in 
both 1953 and 1954, and it was the 
highest rate of return since 1946, 


The Investment Markets 


On March 31 the general fund of 
the Treasury was about $5,150,000,- 
000. The proceeds of the new TA 
certificates boosted the fund to 
nearly $8-billion on April 1. Fur- 
thermore, this year the final pay- 
ment of individual income taxes was 
made on April 15 instead of March 
15, so that the net of Treasury 
withdrawals and deposits for April 
should be more favorable than last 
year. 

Nevertheless, it is still expected 
that $1- to $1.5-billion more cash 
may be needed before the fiscal year 
ends on June 30, with the sugges- 
tion that such a new offering might 
be made when the $3.8-billion of 
144% certificates maturing on May 
17 are refunded. 

A new certificate is pretty sure 
to be offered to holders of the ma- 
turity, but the nature of the cash 
offering—if there is one—is open 
to debate. The probabilities favor a 
short-term issue, unless market con- 
ditions change considerably in the 
next few weeks. 


when the corresponding figure was 
11.2%. 

The improvement resulted largely 
from replacement of losses in secu- 
rity transactions in 1953 by net 
profits and recoveries in securities 
in 1954. There is no factor in sight 
which would make for an unfavor- 
able earnings outlook for 1955. 


Favorasiz portents seem to out- 
weigh the unfavorable ones in the 
municipal bond market as well. The 
long-term sector has been well bal- 
anced as to supply and demand in 
recent weeks. But the shorter ma- 
turities did not go too well. This 
was attributed to the reluctance of 
commercial banks to enter this field 
more heavily. New issues are being 
priced a little better at yields which 
are more appealing. 

The actions of the Federal Re- 
serve and of the money market 
should be watched closely for signs 
of possible future influences. The 
monetary balance is now so pre- 
carious or delicate that even minor 
Reserve actions may have profound 
consequences on the investment 
markets. 

Changes in the rediscount rate 
under such conditions may be too 


Debt Limit 
Again a Problem 


Last year Congress raised the debt 
limit from $275-billion to $281-bil- 
lion, but the rise expires on June 
30. On March 31 the debt “subject 
to the limitation” was just about 
$274-billion, rising to just over $277- 
billion on April 1 because of the new 
TA certificates which will be paid 
off on June 22. If new cash of be- 
tween $1- and $114-billion is needed, 
the debt limit will be very close to 
or slightly more than $275-billion 
on June 30, but what then? 

The second six months of the cur- 
rent year, as for the last several 
years, will register a sizable cash 
deficit estimated as between $6- and 
$10-billion, so it looks as though 
Congress would have to raise the 
limit again, although Senator Byrd 
is still objecting. Congress can 


hardly authorize expenditures and 
fail to give the Treasury the right 
to get the money. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 152) 
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obvious, psychologically, and they 
may be replaced by greater empha- 
sis on open market operations, such 
as occurred in recent weeks when 
the central banks re-entered the 
bankers’ acceptance market for its 
own account and under repurchase 
agreements. 

Appraisal of economic conditions 
and of the investment markets by 
the stock exchanges has been ex- 
cellent after the shake-out during 
the Fulbright “friendly study,” 
which reduced quoted securities’ 
values by an estimated $10-billion. 
But earnings and dividends pros- 
pects appear to be good for 1955, 
despite possible threats of strikes. 
Even life insurance companies’ prof- 
its on invested funds were the 
largest last year since 1942, at 
3.24%. 

The long-term outlook for the in- 
vestment markets is encouraging. 
Beginning about 1961, there is ex- 
pected to be another large upsurge 
in family formations by war and 
post-World War II babies, which 
means more schools, more highways, 
increased transportation, and great- 
er needs for housing and related 
items, all of which show up, ulti- 
mately, in capital financing. 
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Early arrivals visit the special “irrigation train” of the Georgia-Florida Railroad. Farmers and their families inspected the 
equipment, watched a system in operation, and heard experts explain irrigation. They also heard Banker James W. Blan- 


chard explain the financing of equipment. 


A Roving Exhibit of Irrigation Techniques 


South Georgia farmers brought 

their troubles with them when 
they came out to see a modern-day 
“medicine show” featuring the 
magic word “irrigation.” James W. 
Blanchard, chairman of the Irriga- 
tion Research Committee of the 
Georgia Bankers Association, em- 
ployed the presidential “whistle 
stop” campaign technique by help- 
ing to organize a rail caravan to 
carry irrigation technical “know- 
how” to Georgia farmers. 


Ge of drought-stricken 


Co-Sponsors 


Associated with the 
bankers in arranging for 
ter Farm Special” train were the 
Georgia-Florida Railroad, the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service of the 
University of Georgia, and the 
Southeastern Sprinkler Association. 

Mr. Blanchard, executive vice- 
president of the Valdosta office of 
The Citizens & Southern National 
Bank of Georgia, was on hand to 
explain the financing of irrigation 
equipment. Mr. Blanchard and the 
C&S have been among the leaders 
in making irrigation available to 
Georgia farmers. The train itself 
was the outgrowth of a project by 
Mr. Blanchard. 


Georgia 
the “Bet- 
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Last fall, during the record 
drought in South Georgia, the Val- 
dosta banker heard of cattle being 
sold for slaughter before they died 
of thirst. He immediately dispatched 
two water tank trucks on daily runs 
throughout a five-county area dis- 
pensing free water hauled in from 
Florida. The Georgia-Florida Rail- 
road heard of the plan and cooper- 
ated by running tank cars to com- 
munities along its lines. 

J. P. Belvin, chief operations of- 
ficer of the railroad, remembered 
back some 20 years when the line 
had special trains on Tobacco Blue 
Mold, a Better Pork Train, and a 
Better Beef Train, and began work 
on a similar project to carry irriga- 
tion ideas to the various communi- 
ties served by the railroad. 

Painted bright green and yellow 
and comprised of a diesel locomotive, 
auxiliary box car, two flat cars, 
water tank car, and a sleeper, the 
train was even more timely than 
originally anticipated. On top of last 
summer and fall’s record drought, 
the South Georgia area was suffer- 
ing from a severe 7-week dry spell, 
during which the ground become 
too hard to begin tobacco trans- 
planting, the money crop of the 
area. Rivers, fed by rains in other 


areas, had made surface water 
available for livestock and the few 
irrigation systems already in oper- 
ation, but a recent dry spell con- 
tributed to the millions of dollars 
loss of timber in raging forest fires, 
and seriously endangered this year’s 
crops. 


10 Demonstration Stops 


The farmers who turned away 
from their arid fields to turn out 
in large crowds at every one of the 
10 half-day demonstration stops, 
heard experts in other fields, too. 
Brought together by William K. 
Beebe, industrial development agent 
for the railroad, were O. D. Hall, 
assistant state conservationist, Soil 
Conservation Service; John Preston, 
tobacco specialist, Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service; Graham Daniel, 
chairman of the Southeastern 
Sprinkler Irrigation Association; 
and Willis E. Huston, Extension 
Service agricultural engineer. 

Following each of the sessions of 
short talks, visitors to the train ex- 
amined the 15 irrigation equipment 
displays on the two flat cars, and 
watched an actual sprinkler system 
in operation. Set up next to the 
train, the system was supplied by 
the water tank car. 
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Every roll of Recordak Microfilm is processed to 
U.S. Bureau of Standards’ specifications for archival 
films in high-speed professional equipment. If film 
inspection shows you're not getting A-1 results, a 
technician is dispatched to check your microfilmer. 


This assures that your films will 
remain picture-perfect over the 

years. All 31 Recordak Film Processing 
Stations give you this fast, completely 


professional service. 


You get these extras, too, with your Recordak Microfilmer 


[_] Lowest per-picture cost because you can buy 
or rent a Recordak Microfilmer that fits your re- 
quirements exactly. Many models to choose from, 
including Recordak Supermatic, Reliant and Ban- 
tam Microfilmers which photograph at 40-to-1 re- 
duction ratio—highest in 16mm. equipment today. 


[]Recordak Microfilmers are designed and 
built by Kodak to give you sharp, legible pictures 
of every document; to compensate for operator 
failure; to minimize service requirements. And, of 
course, the Recordak film you use is made by 
Kodak, too. 


[_] Lost transit letters “‘replaced promptly” free 
of charge. Should any item be lost en route, just 
send your films to your Recordak Processing Station. 
In short order you'll receive facsimile prints which 
can be honored in lieu of the missing items. 


[_] Microfilming specialists always at your call. 
You'll profit from the experience gained by Recordak 
Systems Men in working with banks of every size 


over the years. And, remember, Recordak Service — 
Technicians have only one job—keeping Recordak 
equipment in A-] shape. 


P.S. Now Available...Kodak Verifax Copier, 
Legal Model. Makes 3 copies of legal-sized documents 
(814" x 14”) in 1 minute for less than 5¢ each. Sold and 
serviced from coast-to-coast by Recordak. Write for free 
demonstration of Verifax Copying. Recordak Corpora- 
tion (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


**Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems. 
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This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’s staff. 


Chicago Credit Conference 


HE fourth National Agricultural 

Credit Conference of the Agricul- 
tural Commission of the American 
Bankers Association will be held in 
the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, IIl., 
December 1-3, it was announced by 
Homer J. Livingston, president of 
the A.B.A. and of The First National 
Bank of Chicago. 

The conference annually attracts 
bankers from all parts of the United 
States—particularly from the rural 
areas—whose special field of inter- 
est is bank service to farm cus- 
tomers. During the three days, they 
will have an opportunity to exchange 
ideas on farm lending procedures 
and policies and hear addresses on 
agricultural subjects by leading 
bankers, educators, and Govern- 
ment officials in the farm field. 


CCC Interest Certificates 


guaranteed by the 
Credit Corporation. 
“We have notified Federal Re- 
serve banks and branch banks of 
this ruling, but we do not propose 
to notify individual purchasers of 
certificates concerning this.” 


A Commission Review 


the prospect that the 
Southwest faces a serious 


Commodity 


drought problem this summer, the 
financial outlook for the nation’s 
farmers generally is excellent, the 
Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association de- 
cided at its annual meeting in Lex- 
ington, Ky. The Commission met at 
the Boiling Springs Country Club, 
with Jesse W. Tapp, chairman of the 
Commission and vice-chairman of 
the board, Bank of America, Los 
Angeles, presiding. 


The young fry and the oldsters alike had the opportunity of seeing baby chicks 

hatched in the lobby of the Tompkins County Trust Company, Ithaca, N. Y. Dur- 

ing the exhibit, Philosophical Eggbert, Cornell U’s talking egg, was seated like 

“Humpty-Dumpty” alongside the tellers. Above, two of Ithaca’s children receive 

a briefing from Peter Aldrich, chairman of the Tompkins County Farm Bureau 
Poultry Committee 


HIS letter was received from J. 

J. Somers, controller, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Commodity 
Credit Corporation: 

“This is to advise you that certain 
inquiries have. been received from 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago and various commercial banks 
as to how Certificates of Interest 
(see CCC Form 316, Rev. 11-23-53, 
issued in connection with Announce- 
ment CHF 1-55, dated October 22, 
1954) are to be considered in de- 
termining reserve for bad debts in 
accordance with the Treasury De- 
partment Internal Revenue Com. 
Mimeograph Coll. 6209, dated De- 
cember 8, 1947. 

“By letter dated February 25, 
1955, from the United States Treas- 
ury Department, the Internal Rev- 
enue Service has ruled that Certifi- 
cates of Interest issued by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation are 100% 
guaranteed or insured under the 
provisions of paragraph 4 of Mime- 
ograph 6209 since full repayment is 


Below, Ithaca’s Poultry Specialist John Vandervort initiated Tompkins Trust 
President William H. Burns, American Agriculturist Editor E. R. Eastman, and 
Hatcheryman Fred C. Marshall into the National “Good Egg” Club 
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The whole meeting was an execu- 
tive session of the Commission’s 12 
members and five advisers for the 
purpose of assessing the financial 
prospects of agriculture in general, 
reviewing the work accomplished by 
the group in the past year, and con- 
sidering new programs for the year 
ahead. Major emphasis was placed 
on extensive discussion of needs for 
intermediate-term farm credit and 
financing of irrigation projects. The 
Commission decided to undertake a 
formal study of intermediate credit 
with a view toward devising a pro- 
gram to offer to the banks. Part of 
this study would be discussions with 
both Federal and state bank super- 
visory authorities to determine their 
opinions on intermediate-term credit. 
It also authorized publication of a 
new manual, Farm Equipment Fi- 
nancing by Banks, during the com- 
ing year, in cooperation with the 
A.B.A. Instalment Credit Commis- 
sion. 

The Commission members noted 
that the financial position of agri- 
culture continues very strong, with 
farm assets about 1% higher than 
a year ago. Its Livestock Committee 
reported that since the last meeting 
in March 1954, conditions in the 
livestock business had improved sub- 
stantially. They noted that livestock 
feeders and operators had reorgan- 
ized their businesses so successfully 
that they had made up much of the 
losses that occurred in this industry 
in the previous few years. 

In presenting statistics on Amer- 
ican farming, Norman J. Wall, head 
of the Agricultural Finance Section 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, reminded the Commis- 
sion that the farming business which 
banks now serve is a major industry 


in every sense of the word, with the 
same large capital requirements as 
other industries. “The average in- 
vestment per worker in farming to- 
day is about $14,000,” Mr. Wall said, 
“which is considerably above the 
investment in most other indus- 
tries.” 

Another subject of prime interest 
for farmers and bankers is the grow- 
ing use of irrigation and the demand 
for credit to finance irrigation proj- 
ects. The Commission stressed that 
each irrigation project must be in- 
dividually and carefully analyzed to 
determine if it will pay, taking into 
consideration such factors as: Is the 
water supply adequate? Is the sys- 
tem efficiently designed? Does the 
operator have adequate “know how” 
to use irrigation efficiently? Will 
the added value of production offset 
the cost? 


Those Attending 


In addition to Mr. TAPP and MR. 
WALL, Commission members, ad- 
visers, and guests attending the 
conference included: 

D. E. CROULEY, vice-president, North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis; 
N. A. JAMBA, vice-president, National 
Bank and Trust Co., Norwich, N. Y.; 


E. T. SAVIDGE, secretary, A.B.A. Agri- 
cultural Commission; A. G. BROWN, 


A.B.A. deputy manager in charge of 


Agricultural Commission; B. L. GILL, 
JR., president, American National 
Bank, Terrell, .Tex.; R. L.. ADAMS, 
president, Bank of York, Ala.; D. E. 
BROWN, president, Carolina National 
Bank, Anderson, S. C.; R. B. STRATTON, 
assistant cashier, Security Trust and 
Savings Bank, Billings, Mont.; and 
Dr. O. B. JESNESS, head, Department 
of Agricultural Economics, University 
of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

J. F. GRAHAM, vice-president, Lib- 
erty National Bank and Trust Co., 
Louisville, chairman, Agricultural Com- 
mittee, Kentucky Bankers Association; 
Dr. G. B. Woop, head, Department of 
Agricultural Economics, Oregon State 


College, Corvallis; Dr. A. J. BROWN, 
head, Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington; Dr. H. M. LovgE, head, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Sociology, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg; C. KNOX, 
cashier, First National Bank, Fair- 
mont, W. Va.; J. H. CROCKER, presi- 
dent, Citizens National Bank, Decatur, 
Ill.; DR. VAN B. Hart, professor of 
farm management, New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca; H. W. SCHALLER, pres- 
ident, Citizens First National Bank, 
Storm Lake, Ia.; E. C. ZORN, JR., dep- 
uty manager and director of research, 
American Bankers Association; L. M. 
CAMPBELL, president, Second National 
Bank, Ashland, Ky., KBA president; 
J. ED. PARKER, JR., vice-president, 
First National Bank and Trust Co., 
Lexington; W. C. JOHNSTONE, KBA 
agricultural representative, Louisville; 
F. E. LULL, president, Smith County 
(Kan.) State Bank; Dr. E. C. YouNG, 
dean of the Graduate School, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.; and G. H. 
STEBBINS, president, Simsbury (Conn.) 
Bank and Trust Co. 


Bankers’ School Award 


HE Agricultural Committee of 

the New York State Bankers As- 
sociation has presented a 1034”x 
1414” poster to the more than 127 
commercial banking institutions 
which have been represented at the 
Bankers School of Agriculture at 
Cornell University. 

The poster is intended for lobby 
display purposes in honor of the 
school’s 10th anniversary. The 
school, the first of its kind in the 
nation, has graduated some 370 
bankers. 


Focus on Hidden Bankroll 


W GRADY DINSMORE, a Georgia 
e farmer, believes in the ad- 
vantages of good quality feed for 
his livestock, but thinks greenbacks 


The A.B.A. Agricultural Commission meeting in Lexington, Ky. Seated, left to right, Messrs. Wall, Crouley, Jamba, Tapp, 
Savidge, Gill, Adams, (D. E.) Brown, Stratton, and Jesness. Standing, Messrs. Graham, Wood, (A. J.) Brown, Love, Knox, 
Crocker, Hart, Schaller, Zorn, Campbell, Parker, Johnstone, Lull, and Young 
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are a little too rich a diet for even 
pedigreed herds. A recent issue of 
Farm Journal magazine tells of Mr. 
Dinsmore’s plight when he discov- 
ered he had lost his wallet contain- 


ing $890 that he had received for 


his cotton and butter beans. 

“When he found a $20 bill near 
the barn,” states Farm Journal, 
“Dinsmore suspected the worst— 
that the calves had eaten his bank- 
roll.” 

The first calf investigated proved 
te have nothing in its stomach but 
grass, but the second calf had $850 
in undigested bills “on deposit” in 
his upper stomach. 

That left $20 unaccounted for, 
but Mr. Dinsmore decided that the 
third calf was worth more than the 
missing $20, and quickly took his 
chewed-up bills to his bank. 


Tree Planting Hits High 


HEN it comes to planting trees 

for tomorrow’s timber crops, 
private landowners are setting a 
fast pace in the United States. Last 
year an all-time planting record of 
811,066 acres was established, ac- 
cording to figures announced by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Eighty-five percent of this record 
planting was on privately owned 
land. 

The government report covering 
the period July 1,. 1953 through 
June 30, 1954, showed an increase 
of 13% over tree plantings in the 
preceding year. In six years tree 
planting has increased 133% in the 
country. 


Forest Fire Prevention 


s a forest fire prevention service 

to those interested in promot- 

ing better forestry practices, the 

American Forestry Products Indus- 

tries, Inc.,* offers the following free 
services: 


(1) Booklet containing 20 sample 
newspaper advertising mats for use 
in calling attention to ways to avoid 
forest fire destruction. 

(2) Photographic lending library 
stocked with black and white pho- 
tographic prints of various aspects 
of forestry, timber harvesting, and 
wood processing. 

(3) Mats of feature stories about 
forestry and tree farming, one-col- 
umn cartoon fillers, and a monthly 
sports cartoon “Our Great Amer- 
ica.” 


*1816 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Soil Bags and Augers 


IXTY rural Missouri banks are 
S now providing soil sample bags 
and soil augers to their farm cus- 
tomers for the purpose of taking ac- 
curate and uniform soil samples. 
Nearly 60,000 soil sample bags and 
128 soil augers have been distributed 
to rural banks by the Missouri 
Bankers Association. 

Bank farmer-customers are bor- 
rowing the augers and will be given 
the soil sample bags when they come 
in the bank to borrow money for 
fertilizer purchases if they desire to 
make a soil test. 


New Cartoon Booklets 


N a little more than a year The 

Canadian Bank of Commerce, To- 
ronto, has issued four more farm 
booklets in its attractive cartoon 
series designed for distribution to 
rural customers. In all, this bank 
has produced 13 cartoon stories 
dealing with various aspects of farm 
operations and the availability of 
bank loans. 

The last four publications are en- 
titled: ““An Ounce of Prevention... 
Animal Health Is Important” ; “Food 
for Thought . . Conservation Farm- 


The Farmers 
Bank of the State 
of Delaware, 
Dover, features 
community proj- 
ect displays such 
as the one shown 
at left in its lobby 


A Missouri farmer makes a soil test 
with a MBA auger and soil sample bag 


ing Pays”; “Plant It... Enjoy It— 
A Good Garden Is an Asset”; and 
“Switch on the Power ... Electricity 
Can Work for You.” 


Midwest Council Officers 


HE Upper Midwest Agricultural 

Credit Council organized a year 
ago and composed of agricultural 
representatives associated with 
banks in Minnesota, Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wiscon- 
sin met in St. Paul recently. 

Officers elected for the coming 
year were as follows: President, 
George Leland, assistant cashier, 
First National Bank, Austin, Minn.; 
Vice-president, L. C. (Pete) Terrett, 
assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Glendive, Mont.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Elvin Thue, farm service 
officer, Worthington (Minn.) Na- 
tional Bank; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, R. W. Worcester, agricultural 
economist, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis; Adviser, Kenneth J. 
McDonald, president, Ravelli 
(Mont.) County Bank. 


Farmers Fete Banker 


ARMERS near Red Wing, Minn., 

know good banking when they 
see it, and they want the modern 
idea of long-term farm finance to 
spread. That’s why some 300 of 
them took the unusual step of ar- 
ranging a banquet in honor of Red 
Wing’s leading bank and the man 
who serves as its farm representa- 
tive. 

When a businessman stages a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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Whatever the size of 


an expanded highway program 


@ @ @ America’s construction industry has the capacity 


to carry out the work. 


@ @ @ This work can be done immediately — 


with maximum economy and efficiency. 


@ @ @ Through the contract method, the public will receive 


increasing value for its investment in highway construction. 


The ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


Representing more than 6,500 of the Nation’s Leading General Contracting Firms of Proven Skill, Integrity and Responsibility— 
Engaged in the Construction of Buildings, Highways, Railroads, Airports, Public Works, Defense Projects ~ 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 


The Contract Method of Construction Safeguards Public Funds 
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Farm Family Unit Planning and Bank Credit 


C. M. FERGUSON 


The author is administrator of the 
Federal Extension Service, U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


ARMING is big business—and it’s 
Preettine bigger every year. To- 

day’s farmer operates more 
acres, keeps more livestock, and uses 
more machinery per man than his 
grandfather would have dreamed 
possible. 

To make all this pay, farmers 
have to be familiar with a vast 
amount of technical and economic 
information. They must know about 
improved breeding, feeding, and 
management techniques, crop varie- 
ties, seeding, fertilizing, and spray- 
ing, to mention a few. In nearly 
every one of these areas new re- 
search discoveries have so changed 
the production pattern that the ac- 
cepted methods of a generation ago 
are now out of date. 

More acres, more animals, more 
machinery, more production supplies 
all add up to a bigger farm business 
and larger capital investment. Pro- 
duction expenses and the associated 
risk of loss are now three times that 
of 1920. And investment per farm 
worker is much higher than the 1920 
figure—exceeding that of many in- 
dustries. 

But that’s only a part of the pic- 
ture. Since 1945, nearly 1,000,000 
families have started farming. It 
takes more than 80,000 new farmers 
annually to replace those who retire. 


A method of helping farm families 
put their operations on a sound basis 


Participation of the whole family in planning and carrying out farm and home 
development is one of the keys to its success. This scene took place in Anderson 
County, Kentucky, when the Tracy family—Julia Ann, Gladys, Ralph, and Jouitt— 
discussed its farm and home development plan with County Agent E. L. Ruggles 


Many of these are short of capital 
and heavily in debt. 

How to integrate their total farm- 
ing operations into efficient units, 
how to adjust to changing market 
demands, how to shift from one type 
of farming to another, and how to 
apply research and economic infor- 
mation in a practical manner are but 
a few of these problems. 


Whole Farm or Unit Approach 


Extension workers are intensify- 
ing their efforts to help farm fami- 
lies solve such problems through the 
whole farm or unit approach. This 
is a systematic method of analyzing 
problems and opportunities and of 


Comparison of Seven Families’ Experience with County Averages 


Baby beef (Ky. Cow-Calf Plan) 

Pigs raised per litter 

Grazing capacity of pastures 

Home food produced on the farm 

Capacity of total production 

Homes with electricity 

“running water 

refrigerators 
washing machines 
home freezers 


Averages of Farm 
and Home Devel- 
County Averages opment Families 
475 pounds 675 pounds 
6 9 


acres perunit 2 acres per unit 


developing sound systems of farm- 
ing and homemaking that make full- 
est use of all available resources. 
To individual farm families, this 
means careful study and selection of 
alternative choices in searching for 
solutions to their problems. Deci- 
sions are based on family needs and 
desires, farm and family resources, 
economic trends, available markets 
and credit, capital and labor supply. 
This type of work has come to be 
called farm and home development, 
balanced farming, balanced farming 
and better living, better farming and 
better living, farm business counsel- 
ing, and farm and home planning, 
depending upon the state. 

For a better picture of what this 
really means, let’s turn for a minute 
to a community in Estill County, 
Kentucky. The community is in the 
Knob region of the Appalachian 
Chain. Hillsides are steep—from 30 
to 70%. Valleys are narrow; bottom- 
land poorly drained. Yet the prog- 
ress made in just a few years by 
seven families practicing farm and 
home development is astonishing. A 
recent survey made by the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky gives the com- 
parisons between the seven families 
and county averages at left. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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Brozler growers 
ind bank loan 
key to success 


Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Stewart, 
Seligman, Missouri, enjoy modern living 


BROILER PAPER 
IS GOOD PAPER 


‘kL steppingstone that meant success in 
the broiler business for Mr. and Mrs. Stewart 
was a loan from the First National Bank at 


“~ Cassville, Missouri. 
‘ 
in The Stewarts started raising broilers back in 
of 1950, and were able to get into profitable vol- 
wd ume with a loan their Purina Dealer helped Se 
hem arrange. Prosperity followed. With pros- Jack W. Byrd, Vice-President of the First 
id P P National Bank, Cassville, Missouri, and Ray 
8, perity came better living ... better farm equip- Stewart, Purina Dealer, visit the Purina 
ts ment...and a herd of 40 steers. Research Farm, Gray Summit, Missouri. 
y- “We started working with the Purina Dealer 
- More folks in the Arkansas-Missouri broiler- in 1945,” says Mr. Byrd. “Our first paper was 
t, on a broiler operation. We haven’t lost any- 
T4 raising area are enjoying new prosperity be- thing on broiler paper. As a matter of fact, 
d cause of new feeding operations. during the drouth years in this area broiler 
1- raising was about all that made money. 
z, hich support this e of enterprise “This operation has been very successful for us. 
Banks PP P We operate entirely through the Purina Dealer 
is are making new customers... new friends... _ and have found his recommendations consist- 
e new profits. If you are interested in more _ ently sound. As a result of our cooperation with 
the Purina Dealer we have made many new 
me details, write Ralston Purina Company, 1605 friends and gained new customers.” 
n Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri. PARTNERS IN PROSPERITY 
0 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
y 
d St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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FORGED CHECK STATUTE 


It protects bank only if depositor actu- 
ally receives statement and canceled 
checks. 


S sarures in many states provide 
that a bank shall not be liable to 
a depositor for the payment of a 
forged check unless the depositor 
notifies it of the forgery within some 
limited time after the canceled check 
has been returned to him. They are 
based on the theory that no one is 
in a better position to discover a 
forgery than the one whose signa- 
ture has been forged. In effect, they 
charge depositors with the duty of 
making reasonable examination of 
their canceled checks for the pur- 
pose of detecting possible forgeries, 
as the price of maintaining the ab- 
solute liability of banks to pay only 
on the genuine signatures of their 
depositors. 

However, as Michigan’s Supreme 
Court has reasoned in a recent case, 
a depositor upon whose account 
forged checks have been paid is in 
no position to discover such fact 
until he receives the checks. 

The court applied that reasoning 
to a particular fact situation: A 
depositor in a Michigan bank de- 
manded reimbursement of the 
amount of 12 checks upon which her 
signature had been forged by her 
husband. The bank refused her de- 
mand on the grounds that she had 
not reported the forgeries within 
three months after the canceled 
checks had been mailed to her. In so 
doing, it relied on a Michigan statute 
which provides: “No bank shall be 
liable to a depositor for the payment 
by it of a forged or raised check 
unless within three months after the 
return to the depositor of the 
voucher of such payment such de- 
positor shall notify the bank that the 
check so paid is forged or raised.” 

However, it developed that, al- 
though the canceled checks had in- 
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deed been delivered to the deposi- 
tor’s home, they had been inter- 
cepted by her ever-loving husband. 
She herself did not actually receive 
them until many months later, and 
she argued, quite naturally, that the 
statute should apply only from that 
time. 

The court agreed with her, holding 
that the mailing of canceled checks 
with accompanying statements to 
the correct address of the depositor 
was not sufficient to preclude liabil- 
ity on the part of the bank. The 
statute implies, the court said, that 
the checks and the statement must 
actually come into the hands of the 
depositor. 

The court noted that the statute 
contains no provision analogous to 
that of the Negotiable Instruments 
Law, to the effect that notice of dis- 
honor is sufficient if duly addressed 
and deposited in the post office. It 
conceded that proof of sending state- 
ments and canceled checks raises a 
presumption of receipt, but it 
pointed out that the presumption 
may be overcome by evidence that 
they were not actually received. 

court further held that a 
provision in the bank’s signature 
card, whereby the depositor agreed 
to permit the bank to give notices 
personally or by mail or by publica- 
tion in the local newspaper, did 
not cover the situation. “It is 
searcely conceivable,” the court 
stated, “that the bank had in mind 


Stock transfer restrictions: Provi- 
sion in bank’s by-laws prohibiting 
transfer of stock to any person not 
already a stockholder, if any stock- 
holder offers to buy the stock at 
as high a price as any outsider has 
offered, is not invalid, but is inappli- 
cable to transfer of stock from estate 
of deceased stockholder. Elson v. 
Security State Bank of Allerton 
(Iowa Sup. Ct.) 67 N.W.2d 525. 


BANK LAW NEWS 


Forged Checks— Trustee Resignation—S&Ls as Depositories | 


in the adoption of such rule that 
statements or canceled checks might 
be published in the manner indicated. 
One signing the signature card, if he 
read the rules and regulations 
printed on the reverse side, would 
searcely interpret the one in ques- 
tion here as applicable to such 
checks or statements. Furthermore, 
there is nothing to indicate that 
plaintiff’s attention was in any way 
directed to the rule.” Benge v. 
Michigan National Bank, 67 N.W. 
2d 721. 


RESIGNATION OF TRUSTEE 


In THE opinion of one of New York’s 
higher courts, a corporate trustee 
should not be permitted to resign 
its trust simply because its advice 
on investment policies is disregarded 
by its co-trustees. 

In upholding a probate court’s 
denial of the application of a trust 
company for permission to resign 
as co-trustee of certain testamentary 
trusts comprised entirely of real 
estate, when its recommendation to 
sell certain of the real estate was 
opposed by the other co-trustees, 
individual members of the testator’s 
family, the Apellate Division of New 
York’s Supreme Court, First Depart- 
ment, stated: 

“It is clear that in establishing 
the trusts the testator made careful 
provision for their administration 
by a corporate trustee together with 
the individual trustees. Currently, 
and perhaps more urgently in the 
future, the efficient administration 
of the estate will require the con- 
tinued services of a corporate 
trustee. The corporate trustee en- 
tered upon its duties with full knowl- 
edge that investment policy would 
be determined by a majority of the 
trustees and that at some future 
time it could very likely feel impelled 
to assert a minority viewpoint. Its 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


DIRECTORS AND ADVISORY DIRECTORS 


CLAUDE G. ADAMS* 
Vice President 
Braniff International Airways 
NATHAN ADAMS* 
Hororary Chairman of the Boord 
JOE AGEE* 
_ Senior Vice President 
GEORGE N. ALDREDGE* 
Chairman, Loan Committee 
A. H. BAILEY 
President, Higginbotham-Bailey Co. 
HARRY W. BASS 
President, Harry Boss Drilling Co. 
HENRY C. COKE, JR. 
Coke & Coke, Attorneys 
ROSSER J. COKE 
Coke & Coke, Attorneys 
CARR P. COLLINS 
Chairman of the Board, Fidelity 
Union Life Insurance Company 
DeGOLYER 
DeGolyer & MacNoughton 
4. 8B. DONOVAN* 
President, Donovan Mfg. Co. 
J. T. ELLIOTT* 
Elliott Lumber Company 
EARL FAIN* 
Investments 
EDGAR L. FLIPPEN* 
Investments 
HANS C. GLITSCH 
President, 
Fritz W. Glitsch & Sons, Inc. 
W. A. GREEN, JR.* ; 
President, W. A. Green Company 
C. B. HASFORD* 
President, Eastman Products Corp, 
$. J. HAY 
President, Great National Life 
Insurance Company 
JOHN T. HIGGINBOTHAM* 
Executive Vice President and 
Secretary, Higginbotham-Bailey Co. 
JOSEPH L. HIGGINBOTHAM* 
Vice President, 
Higginbotham-Bartlett Company 
ROY W. HILL* 
President 
Radio City Distributing Company 
ERNEST HUNDAHL* 
Resident Vice President, Mutual 
Benefit Health and Accident Assn. 
T. E. JACKSON 
Southwestern Manager, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
JOHN J. KETTLE 
Senior Vice President 
LOUIE KIMPLE* 
President, Dixie Wax Paper Co. 
ERNEST L. KURTH* 
President, Southland Paper Mills, 
Lufkin, Texas 
WALTER W. LECHNER* 
Oil Production 
EUGENE McELVANEY 
Senior Vice President 
ROBERT E. McKEE, JR.* 
Vice President, Robert E. McKee 
General Contractor, Inc. 
C. A. MANGOLD, JR.* 
President, American Laundry Co. 
BLAGDEN MANNING 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
A. D. MARTIN 
President, Central Engineering 
and Supply Company 
W. J. MORRIS* 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Continental Supply Company 
HARRY S$. MOSS 
Independent Oil Operator 
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WILLIAM F. NEALE 
President, 
William F. Neale & Company 
J. B. O'HARA 
Chairman of the Board, 
Dr. Pepper Company 
HYMAN PEARLSTONE 
President, Higginbotham-Pearlstone 
Hardwore Company 
G. U. PICKERING* 
President, 
Vitalic Battery Company, Inc. 
H. NEVILLE PIERCE* 
President, Southern Fertilizer and 
Chemical Company 
A. F. PILLET* 
President Emeritus, 
Republic Insurance Company 
W. L. PREHN 
General Manager, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company 


LESTER A. RUSSELL* 
President, Russell Realty Compony 


HUGO W. SCHOELLKOPF* 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Schoelikopf Company 

4. FRED SCHOELLKOPF, JR. 
Investments 

E. E. SHELTON 
President, Dallas Federal Savings & 
Loan Association 

ARTHUR STAR* 
Investments 


R. H, STEWART, JR. 
Investments 


J. C. TENISON* 
Investments 

ROGER L. TENNANT 
President, Pi-Do Corporation 


ARCH S. UNDERWOOD* 
President, Union Compress & 


Warehouse Company, Lubbock, Tex. 


JACK C. VAUGHN* 
Oil Producer and Co-owner 
Spartan Drilling Co. 
TRAVIS T. WALLACE* 
President, Great American Reserve 
Insurance Company 
ROBERT F. WEICHSEL* 
Vice President and Treasurer, 
Great National Life Insurance Co. 
JAMES RALPH WOOD 
President, Southwestern Life 
Insurance Company 
BEN H. WOOTEN 
President 
TODDIE LEE WYNNE 
President, American Liberty Oil Co. 


* Advisory Director* 


At the Close of Business April 11, 1955 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . . . . . 
United States 

Government Obligations. . 
Public Housing 

Authority Obligations 

(Fully Guaranteed) . . 
State, County and 

Municipal Bonds . . . . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Bonds . ... . 
Commodity Credit Corporation 

Certificates of Interest . . 
Loans and Discounts. . . . 
Income Accrued . . .. . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Banking House and Equipment . 
Other Assets 2 « 


$140,999,184.63 


5,707,806.21 
23,400,340.22 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . . . 
Surplus Fund. . . . 
Undivided Profits. . . . 
Reserved for Contingencies . 
Reserved for Taxes, Ete.. . 
Deferred Income . . . . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances. . . 
DEPOSITS: 

Individual . . . $431,523,213.86 

Banks ... .  225,402,296.47 

U. S. Government . 31,623,047.57 


$ 20,000,000.00 
20,000,000.00 
8,623,682.24 


The major difference 


between banks of today 


is the way people are 


treated. 


fates 


PRESIDENT 


80th year of growth through service to people 


$220,617,358.77 


170,107,331.06 
1,200,000.00 
2,407,841.78 


18,722,642.08 
322,838,591.90 
2,190,728.43 
4,945,351.47 
7,689,335.15 


293,784.68 


$751,012,965.32 


$ 48,623,682.24 
3,904,848.81 
3,554,323.86 
1,436,201.04 
4,945,351.47 


688,548,557.90 


$751,012,965.32 


NATIONAL BANK in Dalla 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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this claim. 


borrowers. 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 


DEBT CANCELLATION 


FIRE INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


LET A BANKER 
TELL YOU 


HOW HE FEELS ABOUT 
COLORADO CREDIT LIFE 


ABOVE: Donald A. Hansen, Assistant Vice President of 
the City National Bank of Hastings, Nebraska and Floyd 
A. Hansen, Vice President, look on as Eugene H. Wood, 
Manager of the Installment Loan Department receives a 
Claim check from Howard McCoy, Resident Vice President 
of Colorado Credit Life. 


A LETTER FROM CITY NATIONAL BANK 
OF HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


The following is a direct quotation from a letter from Donald A. 
Hansen, Assistant Vice President of the City National Bank. 


Mr. McCoy has just presented us with your check in payment of 
claim #—————.. Thank you for your usual fast payment of 


In our use of your Credit Insurance program we have been well 
pleased with the simplicity of handling and the favorable recep- 
tion it has enjoyed among our borrowers. 


With each of the numerous claims which we have filed with you 
we have experienced consistently fast action on your part. This 
feature has done much to promote good will between us and our 


COLORADO CREDIT LIFE 


COLORADO 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


RANCE 7 COLORADO CREDIT 
~ROUZ, LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


We invite your questions and requests for informa- 
tion concerning our various forms of insurance pro- 
tection. Wire or call collect to the Colorado In- 
surance Group Home Office in Boulder, Colorado. 


Bank Law News—Cont’d 


position is neither untenable nor 
without value to the trust estate. 
Nor does it impose any extra burden 
or responsibility on the corporate 
trustee. On the contrary, it tends 
to reduce its responsibility. Day-by- 
day administration of the trust is 
not adversely affected; and con- 
cededly is handled admirably by the 
individual trustees. By continuing 
to offer its past conscientious and 
considered advice and service the 
corporate trustee can discharge a 
needed and useful purpose without 
prejudice or embarrassment to any- 
one.” 

The court did grant the trust 
company leave to renew its applica- 
tion, should another trust company 
with comparable facilities be ready 
and willing to take its place “for 
full statutory commissions.” 

Two judges dissented. Noting that 
the trust company had served for 
less than the legal maximum com- 
pensation since 1933, and that ex- 
perience acquired over those years 
had given “new insight” into the 
risks and burdens imposed upon 
trustees of real estate trusts, they 
urged that the company not be held 
in perpetuum as a disregarded mi- 
nority voice. In re Wacht’s Will, 
137 N.Y.S.2d 876. 


SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Tue remarks of New York’s gover- 
nor accompanying his veto of a bill 
to permit the deposit of a public 
administrator’s funds in savings and 
loan associations are of more than 
passing interest: 

“The present law requires the 
Public Administrator to deposit all 
moneys collected and received by 
him ‘in a state bank, savings bank 
or state trust company’... . Savings 
and loan associations, whether na- 
tional or state, are not empowered 
to accept deposits in the usual bank- 
ing sense. Rather, moneys are in- 
vested in the shares of a savings 
and loan association and in the 
savings accounts of a Federal 
savings and loan association. The 
right to withdraw such ‘investments’ 
from the savings and loan associa- 
tions, on demand or otherwise, is not 
clear. 

“T am reluctant to extend to 
groups which presently are not, 
strictly speaking, included in the 
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category of banks... the privileges 
of engaging in the banking business 
to a fuller extent than now contem- 
plated by law. There is no com- 
pelling reason why quasi-public 
funds such as those involved here, 
should not be protected by the same 
safeguards and made subject to the 
same limitations as are public 
funds. .. .” Memorandum on veto of 
Senate Int. 406, Pr. 406, March 8, 


1955. 
NOTES OF OTHER CASES 


Taxation: Statute authorizing tax 
on bank shares violates state con- 
stitutional provision requiring uni- 
formity of taxation, and is unen- 
forceable to extent that it taxes 
such shares at higher rate than 
other intangibles in same class. 
Omaha National Bank v. Heintze 
(Neb. Sup. Ct.) 67 N.W.2d 753. 


Ultra vires: Bank officer cannot 
validly promise that bank will not 
hold maker of notes liable on them. 
Promise, if made, would not bind the 
bank. Bank of Douglas v. Robinson 
(Ariz. Sup. Ct.) 278 P.2d 417. 


Tort or contract ?: Bank’s liability 
for paying checks upon which de- 
positor’s employee had altered name 
of payee is based upon contract. 
Wrongful payment does not give 
rise to tort action, as distinguished 
from contract action. Stella Flour & 
Feed Corp. v. National City Bank 
(N. Y. Sup. Ct., App. Div. 1st Dept.) 
136 N.Y.S.2d 139. 


Motor vehicle certificate of title: 
Where finance company permitted 
dealer to display and sell vehicles, 
notation of company’s lien on 
dealer’s certificate of title does not 
protect the lien on vehicles sold by 
dealer to purchaser for value with- 
out actual notice of lien, even though 
statute provides that notation on 
certificate constitutes notice of liens. 
General Credit v. Winchester, Inc. 
(Va. Sup. Ct. App.) 85 S.E.2d 201. 


Deposits tax: Bank deposit for a 
specific purpose, which deposit is not 
held in trust by depository but is 
freely withdrawable by depositor, 
is not a special deposit but a specific 
deposit, and such deposits of an Ohio 
corporation in out-of-state banks are 
subject to Ohio’s intangible tax on 
bank deposits. Pure Oil Co. v. Peck 
(Ohio Sup. Ct.) 123 N.E.2d 428. 
JOHN RENE VINCENS 
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Another new branch... 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN 
S-STAR VAULT ENTRANCE 


NE of the feature attractions of the 
new East Toledo office of First 
Federal Savings & Loan Association of 
Toledo (Ohio), which opened in February 
of this year, is the beautiful stainless steel 
vault door that weighs 6 tons, yet opens 
and closes at the touch of a button. 


“Everyone who has seen the electrically- 
operated door has been interested”’, reports 
Florence J. Lupe, executive vice-president 
of the Association, “and certainly its effort- 
less operation is a great improvement over the 
manually-controlled type”. 


Because the Five-Star Door is dramatic in 
appearance and in operation, its publicity 
value is great. Yet, even more important 
is the day-to-day functional value of the 
first and only vault door with PUSH- 
BUTTON CONTROL! 


If there’s a new vault entrance 
in your bank’s future, write now 
for interesting brochure. 


A Herring-Hall-Marvin Model 75 
Angular Bay type Drive-In Window 
is another feature of this modern 
office which is appreciated by cus- 
tomers and which has aiready proved 
an excellent new business builder. 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 


BUILDERS OF THE U. S. SILVER STORAGE VAULTS AT WEST POINT 
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BANKING NEWS 


Bank Robberies and Burglaries in 6-Month Period 
Double Losses in Comparable 1953-54 Cycle 


Bank holdup robberies and night 
burglaries continued to increase 
during the first half of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association’s fiscal 
year (six months ended February 
28), when an estimated total of 109 
successful holdup attacks and 26 
burglaries were reported, Harry F. 
Harrington, chairman of the 
A.B.A.’s Insurance and Protective 
Committee, said in a statement made 
at BANKING’s press time. Mr. Har- 
rington’s estimates were based upon 
an incomplete Committee survey. He 
is president, The Boatmen’s Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis. 

Continuing, Mr. Harrington said: 

“These 135 successful robberies 
yielded loot amounting to $953,572. 
In the same six months of a year 
ago, 82 bank burglaries and bandit 
raids were reported with a total loss 
of $425,000. 

“In addition to these successful 
bank robberies, there were 19 frus- 
trated holdups and 15 unsuccessful 
burglaries in the current six 
months, compared with 23 frus- 


trated holdups and 17 unsuccessful 
burglaries a year ago. 

“If this persistent upward trend 
continues in bank crimes of vio- 
lence, it is merely a question of 
time when bank robbery will paral- 
lel its record high of 631 successful 
attacks, plus 109 frustrated rob- 
beries, reported in the A.B.A. year 
1932. Meanwhile, a serious rash of 
bank holdups has broken out in 
the Greater New York area where 
one branch office only last month 
was robbed of more than $305,200 
in about eight minutes. That was 
the largest haul in bank holdup in 
about 25 years. It was widely pub- 
licized, but the synopsis of many 
news columns on this robbery is the 
following quotation from the New 
York Herald Tribune of April 7: 

“*The bank had no alarm or 
guard. The stolen money, originally 
estimated at $350,000, in- 
sured.’ 

The speed and success of this re- 
cent holdup, following others, in- 
spired one news editor to conclude 


National Credit Conference 
In Chicago on Jan. 16-18 


Leading bank credit executives 
from all parts of the United States 
will meet in Chicago next January 
16-18 to discuss operating and ad- 
ministrative problems in extending 
bank credit under business condi- 
tions which will be in prospect for 
1956. The bankers will attend the 
Eighth National Credit Conference 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, which will be held at the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel. 

Dates for the conference were an- 
nounced by George S. Moore, chair- 
man of the A.B.A. Credit Policy 
Commission, which sponsors the na- 
tional meeting. Mr. Moore is execu- 
tive vice-president of The First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, New 
York City. 

It is the purpose of the National 
Credit Conference to give bank of- 
ficers an annual review of business 
conditions throughout the country, 
on which to base their-own thinking 
and decisions. 


that “bank robbery (hereabouts) 
seems to have become just another 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 


Program for 53rd Annual Convention of American Institute of Banking, Miami, May 30-June 3 


An outline of the program for the 53rd annual con- 
vention of the American Bankers Association in Miami, 


SUNDAY, MAY 29, 1955 


1:00 P.M. Registration McAllister Hotel 


MONDAY, MAY 80, 1955 
9:45A.M. First Business Session Municipal Auditorium 
2:00 P.M. Credits Conference McAllister Hotel 
Women’s Conference Biscayne Hotel 
8:30 P.M. National Public Speak- 
ing Contest for the 
A. P. Giannini Edu- 
cational Endowment 
Prizes Muniec? >] Auditorium 
TUESDAY, MAY 81, 1955 
9:30 A.M. Educational Conference 
(First Session) 
2:00 P.M. Educational Conference 
(Second Session) McAllister Hotel 
8:30 P.M. National Debate Con- 
test for the Jesse H. 
Jones National Con- 
vention Debate Fund 
Prizes 


McAllister Hotel 


Municipal Auditorium 


Fla., on May 30-June 3. (For names of speakers and de- 
partmental conference leaders see p. 88 of April issue.) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1, 1955 

9:30 A.M. Bank Management and 
Operations Confer- 
ence 
Trust Business and In- 
vestments Conference McAllister Hotel 
Savings and Mortgage 
Conference 


Outing 


McAllister Hotel 


McAllister Hotel 


3:00 P.M. Hollywood Beach Hotel 


THURSDAY, JUNE 2, 1955 
9:30 A.M. Chapter Administra- 
tion Conference 
(First Session) 
2:00 P.M. Chapter Administra- 
tion Conference 
(Second Session) 
9:00 P.M. Caucuses 


McAllister Hotel 


McAllister Hotel 
McAllister Hotel 


FRIDAY, JUNE 8, 1955 

9:45 A.M. Second Business Ses- 
sion 

9:00 P.M. President’s Ball 


Municipal Auditorium 
Fontainebleau Hotel 
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13 A.1.B. Regional Chapter 
Leaders’ Conferences 
Set for July and August, 1955 


Chapter Officers to Meet With 
Councilmen, National Officers 


A series of 13 regional chapter 
leaders’ conferences in key cities of 
‘the United States during July and 
August have been announced by 
Alvin E. Roemershauser, president 
of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. - These conferences are held 
each year shortly after the Insti- 
tute’s national convention and the 
selection of new chapter officers and 
committeemen. Mr. Roemershauser 
is vice-president of the Whitney Na- 
tional Bank of New Orleans. 

Each regional conference is a 
round table meeting of the leaders 

in a given area. In addition to the 
local A.I.B. leaders, each meeting is 
attended by the executive council- 
man of that particular district and 
an Institute national officer. The 
meetings are designed to give chap- 
ter officers an opportunity to talk 
over their plans preliminary to the 
development of their curricula and 
other chapter educational activities 
for the coming year. 

These working sessions also give 
new Institute leaders an oppor- 
tunity to familiarize themselves with 
Institute procedures and to become 
thoroughly imbued with the unique 
educational and leadership training 
opportunities offered by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking. 

The forthcoming conference sched- 
ule is as follows: 


District 
Place and Date 
1 Hartford 
(August 6) 


Conference 
Chairman 
Richard Rothwell 
Phoenix Office 
Connecticut Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Bonita M. Barber 
Tompkins County 
Trust Co. 
Asbury Park, John G. Williams 
N. J. Asbury Park 
(July 9) National Bank & 
Trust Company 
Hubert H. Mallinson 
U. S. National Bank 
James P. Nunemaker 
U. S. National Bank 
Mrs. Jewel Breland 
The Citizens & 
Southern National 
Bank 
Arthur C. Baxter 
First National Bank 
of Atlanta 


2 Ithaca 
(July 16) 


3 Johnstown 
(July 16) 


4 Columbia 
(August 6) 


5 Atlanta 
(August 13) 


May 1955 


Bank Officers Who Will Be in the Limelight During the A.I.B. Conven- 


tion in Miami on May 30-June 3 


A. E. Roemershauser 


Bernard J. Lunt 


Leroy S. Clark 


Mr. Roemershauser is president of the Institute and vice-president of the Whitney 

National Bank of New Orleans; Mr. Lunt, vice-president of the A.I.B. and in line 

to advance to the presidency, is assistant vice-president of the Fort Worth National 

Bank; and Mr. Clark, a vice-president of the Marine Midland Trust Company 

of New York, is a candidate for the vice-presidency of the Institute. He was 
formerly a member of the A.I.B.’s Executive Council 


Nation’s Savings Banks 
Hold Annual Meeting in 
Atlantic City, May 16-17 


Current Debt Management 
Problems Film on Agenda 


Nearly 1,000 savings bank officers 
and trustees representing the 527 
mutual savings banks of the nation 
will meet in the Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., for the 
35th annual conference of the Na- 


District 
Place and Date 


6 Beaumont 
(July 23) 


Conference 
Chairman 

Jay C. Crager, Jr. 

American National 
Bank 

William Olson 

Union Bank & Trust 
Company of Los 
Angeles 

Ray L. Rasmussen 

Main Office 

Bank of America 

We S: 

Dan Heimbuck 

Portland Trust Bank 

Theodore O. Spaustat 

The Omaha National 
Bank 

Donald W. Jones 

The Central National 
Bank and Trust 
Company 

Elmer F. Fricek 

Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland 


Los Angeles 
(July 16) 


Sacramento 
(July 30) 


Portland, Ore. 
(July 23) 

10 Omaha 
(July 23) 


11 Peoria 
(July 23) 


Cleveland 
(August 6) 


tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, May 16-18. Leaders of na- 
tional prominence in the fields of 
banking, economics, real estate fi- 
nancing, and Government will ad- 
dress the conference of bank execu- 
tives. 

Included in the list of distin- 
guished speakers on the program 
are: Honorable Robert B. Meyner, 
Governor of the State of New Jer- 
sey; Dr. Arthur R. Upgren, dean, 
The Amos Tuck School of Business 
Administration, Dartmouth College; 
Albert M. Cole, Administrator, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency; Dr. 
W. Gordon McKinley, chief econo- 
mist, Prudential Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J.; J. Howard Edgerton, 
president, United States Savings and 
Loan League; and Professor Rich- 
ard C. Reager, director of speech 
department, Rutgers University. 

A highlight of the opening session 
will be a slide film presentation by 
the U. S. Treasury Department on 
“Current Debt Management Prob- 
lems,” augmented with comments by 
Robert B. Blyth, assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasurer, and 
Robert P. Mayo, chief, Debt Divi- 
sion Analysis Staff. 

Featured on the agenda at the 
second business session is a panel 
discussion by savings bank leaders 
who will analyze present-day prob- 
lems and policies of the industry and 
present their views on the future 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Bulletin 


The Administrative Committee 
and Executive Council of the 
A.B.A. are meeting in White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., as this issue 
goes to press. Should there be an- 
nouncements following the meet- 
ing they will appear next month. 


Burglaries Up From '53-'54 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 
non-hazardous occupation,” adding, 
“a bank that is wide open for a 
stickup is a community liability.” 

Turning to internal bank defalca- 
tions, Mr. Harrington stated that 


“after checking with the three Fed- | 


eral supervisory agencies, our tab- 


ulation of bank dishonesty losses of | 
| Earth State Bank; Floyd W. Larson, executive secretary, Minnesota Bankers Asso- 
| ciation; Senator Dan Fiedt, Minneapolis, senate author of the bills; A. F. Oberg, 


84 of these larger losses aggre- | president, Security State Bank of Lindstrom, and house author of the bills; Karl 


gating a total of $5,800,000 of which | 
$1,300,000 was excess above insur- | 
Strictly | 
upon a ‘discovery’ basis of bank | 


$10,000 or more discovered in 1954 
reveals an upward trend, showing 


ance carried in 12 cases. 


defaleations, the 84 cases discov- 
ered in 1954 compare with 78 cases 
aggregating $3,600,000 uncovered 


in 1953, wh in- | 
| Western Savings Bank of Buffalo, 


sured losses totaled $295,000 
three defalcations. Chiefly because 
the majority of the larger defalca- 
tions are slumbering losses which 
remain hidden for a period of years, 
comparisons on a year-to-year basis 


have questionable value.” 

In his report to the A.B.A. Execu- 
tive Council last October, Mr. Har- 
rington stated that “for the 10th 
consecutive year banks suffered an- 
other increase in holdup robberies 
and night burglaries.” 


Harry F. Harrington 


Minnesota was the 47th state to remove the stockholders’ double liability provision 
from its statutes. Governor Orville Freeman, seated, signing a bill freeing the 502 
state bank and trust company stockholders from the double liability penalty and 


| a stop payment bill proposed by the Minnesota Bankers Association. Present at 


the signing ceremony were, left to right, standing, K. O. Sattre, president, Blue 


Rolvaag, lieutenant governor 


Savings Bankers Convene 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77) 


| outlook. The panel will be led by 
| Charles R. Diebold, vice-president of 


the National Association of Mutual 


N. Y. Members of the panel, all past 
presidents of the NAMSB, are: Carl 
G. Freese, president, Connecticut 
Savings Bank of New Haven; A. 


may prove misleading or at least George Gilman, president, Malden 


(Mass.) Savings Bank; William L. 


Maude, president, The Howard Sav- | 


ings Institution, Newark, N. J.; Earl 
B. Schwulst, president and chairman 
of the board, The Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York; and Levi P. Smith, 
president, Burlington Savings Bank, 


| Vermont. 


The program of A.C.T.I.O.N. 


| (American Council to Improve Our | 
Neighborhoods) will be presented at 


the closing session. After a film in- 
troduction by President Eisenhower, 
Major General Frederick A. Irving, 
president, A.C.T.I.O.N., and former 
Superintendent of U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point, New York, 
will address the conference. A slide 
film presentation with narration by 
Robert L. Wright, Field Service Di- 
vision, A.C.T.I.O.N., will conclude 
the program. 


A pessimist is a person who wor- 
ries about the Einstein theory dur- 
ing the baseball season. 


| 


Dr. Hafstad, Dr. Burgess 
to Address GSB Assemblies 


Dr. Lawrence R. Hafstad, director 
of the atomic energy division at 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York, 
will address the general assembly 
of The Graduate School of Banking 
on Wednesday, June 22. He'll dis- 
cuss the impact on industry of the 
peacetime uses of atomic energy. 
Dr. Hafstad was director of the Re- 
actor Development Division of the 
Atomic Energy Commission before 
joining Chase on January 1. 

Dr. W. Randolph Burgess, Under- 
secretary of the Treasury for Mone- 
tary Affairs will address the gen- 


| eral assembly on Friday evening, 
| June 17. Dr. Burgess’s Friday eve- 
| ning lecture is a regular feature at 


the School. 

The 2ist annual summer resident 
session of the school at Rutgers 
University is held this year on 
June 13-25. The student body num- 
bers 1,070 bank officers, the full ca- 
pacity of the school. 


L. R. Hafstad W. R. Burgess 
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News on Savings 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


Savings Trends Study 


A SURVEY is being made on a na- 
tional basis to determine important 
changes in savings trends, according 
to John I. Millet, president of the 
Troy (N. Y.) Savings Bank, and 
chairman of the Savings Manage- 
ment and Operations Committee of 
the A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage 
Division. 

A simple questionnaire has been 
sent to a representative cross section 
of banks over the country by the 
Committee with a view to obtaining 
basic statistical data which will re- 
veal the trend of bank savings ac- 
tivity. The information sought 
would include (1) average size of 
accounts; (2) ratios of deposits to 
withdrawals; (3) rate of deposit 
gain; (4) volume of new accounts 
opened; (5) details on accounts 
closed; (6) interest rate informa- 
tion; (7) activity charges; and (8) 
status of special purpose accounts. 

An extra copy of the questionnaire 
was sent to the banks so that they 
may keep a record of their replies 
and compare their own results with 
the national averages and in their 
immediate Federal Reserve district 
when the tabulation has been com- 
pleted. 

The data will be tabulated by a 
professional tabulating firm and the 
results will be made available 
through BANKING at an early date. 


Mutual Savings Ad Survey 


Tes annual advertising survey of 
mutual savings banks recently com- 
pleted by the Advertising Depart- 
ment of the American Bankers As- 
sociation reveals that 149 banks 
plan to appropriate more money for 
advertising purposes in 1955 than 
they did in 1954. Only 24 banks 
indicated that they will spend less. 

Commenting on the replies re- 
ceived from 284 savings banks, the 
Department said that “while the 
above figures show a more aggres- 
sive approach than in previous years 
in meeting the promotional. plans of 
savings competitors, the amounts to 
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Committee on Savings Management and Operations of the A.B.A, Savings and 
Mortgage Division at a recent meeting in New York. Seated, left to right, Joseph 
Earl Perry, president, Newton (Mass.) Savings Bank; Albert F. Kendall, comptrol- 
ler, New York Savings Bank; J. R. Dunkerley, A.B.A. deputy manager in charge 
of S&M Division; John I. Millet, president, Troy (N. Y.) Savings Bank and 


chairman, Operations Committee; 


J. Norman Miller, assistant vice-president, 


Provident Trust Co., Philadelphia; Robert E. Fendrich, assistant vice-president, 
The Howard Savings Institution, Newark; and Gustave Bottner, Jr., vice-president 
and comptroller, Dry Dock Savings Bank, New York. 

Standing, left to right, Walter F. Clow, vice-president, The First National Bank 
of Chicago; Hilda M. Hoffman, assistant secretary and statistician, The Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York; George J. Ficken, vice-president and treasurer, Savings 
Banks Trust Co., New York; Everett J. Livesey, vice-president and secretary, ‘The 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn; Earle A. Welch, treasurer, Meredith Village 
(N. H.) Savings Bank and vice-president, A.B.A. S&M Division; and R. F. Mar- 
chant, vice-president and treasurer, The Bank for Savings, New York. 


be spent are still far below the an- 
nual advertising outlay of 144 of 1% 
of share accounts allocated for ad- 
vertising purposes by many savings 
and loan associations, which is 
equivalent to $25,000 annually for 
each $10,000,000 of savings. 

Advertising emphasis in 1955 by 
the savings banks will again center 
on all phases of savings, its benefits 
to the public, and the advantages 
of the mutual savings banks as the 
place for savings. “This is the same 
emphasis,” said the A.B.A. analy- 
sis, “that has held top place in 
advertising objectives for many 
years. Advertising for mortgage 
business is the second choice for 
emphasis in 1955, and banking by 
mail is third choice.” 

The survey reveals that news- 
papers are again the number one 
advertising medium among mutual 
savings banks. Printed material, in- 
cluding calendars, hold second place, 
with radio third, and window and 
lobby displays fourth. By far the 
most popular use of radio for ad- 


vertising purposes is the spot an- 
nouncement. News broadcasts are 
the next in importance. 

In the 1955 survey, 31 mutual 
savings banks reported that they 
plan to use television. In 1954, 16 
replying banks indicated they were 
using this medium. Spot films are 
the most popular type used, with 
support of local talent second. 

“While the greatest emphasis in 
1955 will center on savings and 
thrift and in finding investment out- 
lets through mortgage loans,” the 
A.B.A. states, “advertising of an 
educational nature is also strongly 
indicated. This includes telling the 
public of the place of mutual sav- 
ings banks in community affairs, 
and the advantages of banks as a 
safe and convenient place to accum- 
ulate savings funds. In this way 
savings banks will strive to meet 
savings competition.” 

A complete analysis of the survey 
including detailed tabulations, has 
been sent to all mutual savings 
banks by Joseph R. Jones, presi- 
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dent of the A.B.A. Savings and 
Mortgage Division. Mr. Jones is 
vice-president of the Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles. 


N. Y. Branch Bill Fails 


A MEASURE passed by the Senate 
authorizing savings banks in New 
York State to set up one branch in 
each village of 10,000 population or 
greater within 15 miles of their home 
city was killed by the Rules Commit- 
tee of the Assembly shortly before 
adjournment of the New York State 
Legislature on April 2. 

The Rules Committee also killed 
a bill that would have let savings 
banks located in rural communities 
in Nassau and Suffolk counties 
establish branches within their coun- 
ties. - 


Regulation Q Amendment 


Avrtomation in savings deposits 
may well be possible under a pro- 
posed amendment to Regulation Q 
issued last month by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

Commenting on the effect of this 
proposed amendment, The New York 
State Banker has this to say: 

“Under the amendment banks 
would no longer be required to use 
passbooks in their savings account 
business. 

“Informed operational people tell 
us that the application of this 
amendment can be applied to con- 
ventional systems of handling sav- 
ings deposits without awaiting auto- 
mation and that the amendment 
should help banks handle their ac- 
counts more conveniently, econom- 
ically and to reduce the break-even 
point on costs. One possible result 
from this amendment would be the 
use of back room or centralized 
bookkeeping for the savings account 
business. Some of the larger banks 
are expected to take advantage of 
this amendment to introduce punch- 
card accounting. Others are ex- 
pected to use it in their payroll 
deduction savings plans. 

“The amendment would effect 
both Regulations D and Q. 

“The proposed amendments are to 
subsection (e) of section 1 of each 
of the regulations and concern the 
definition of ‘savings deposit.’ Both 
of the regulations now provide that 
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a deposit, although otherwise com- 
plying with the section, may not 
be classified as a ‘savings deposit’ 
unless it is ‘evidenced by a pass 
book.’ The Board is considering 
the possibility of amending the reg- 
ulations by adding an undesignated 
paragraph at the end of subsection 
(e) of section 1 of both regulations. 
The provisions would be identical 
for both regulations. Subject to 
certain conditions, the new provi- 
sion would make it permissible, as 
an alternative, for a deposit to be 
classified as a ‘savings deposit,’ 
although not evidenced by a pass 
book. 

“Proposed amendment to Regula- 
tions D and Q, in full text, as issued 
by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, March 25, 
1955.” 


Governor Vetoes S&L Bill 


(Governor W. AVERILL HARRIMAN 
made this statement when vetoing a 
bill passed by the New York Legis- 
lature authorizing Westchester 
County’s public administrator to 
place funds in savings and loan as- 
sociations in the same manner that 
he deposits funds in savings banks 
and state banks and trust com- 
panies: 

“Savings and loan associations, 
whether national or state, are not 
empowered to accept deposits in the 
usual banking sense. 

“Rather, moneys are invested in 
the shares of a savings and loan as- 
sociation and in the savings accounts 
of a Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciation. 

“The right to withdraw such ‘in- 
vestments’ from the savings and 
loan associations, on demand or 
otherwise, is not clear. 

‘TI am reluctant to extend to 
groups which presently are not, 
strictly speaking, included in the 
category of banks, so as to enable 
them in this indirect manner to ac- 
quire the privileges of engaging in 
the banking business to a fuller ex- 
tent than now contemplated by law. 

“There is no compelling reason 


No one learns to think on his feet 
like a pedestrian. 


No system of government works 
good where everyone tries to work 
the government good. - 


why quasi-public funds, such as 
those involved here, should not be 
protected by the same safeguards 
and made subject to the same limita- 
tions as are public funds.” 


4-Ways-to-Save Folder 


An attractive direct mail folder 
featuring four ways to save, pass- 
book loans, home mortgages, and 
savings bank life insurance was sent 
out during the late winter by the 
Newton (Mass.) Savings Bank. The 
four savings plans featured were 
regular savings accounts, Christmas 
Club accounts, vacation and all-pur- 
pose club accounts, and “Stork Club” 
accounts. 

The folder also included a picture 
of President Joseph Earl Perry and 
a message about the bank’s growth, 
condensed statement of condition, 
and a list of the bank’s officers, in- 
corporators, board of investment, 
board of trustees, and auditing com- 
mittee. 


Teen-AgeViews onMisdeeds 


Tue “forgotten people” closest to 
the problem of juvenile delinquency 
are being enlisted in the battle 
against it. They are the high school 
students themselves. Struck by the 
obvious fact that these teen-agers 
could do much to end juvenile delin- 
quency, the savings banks of New 
York State are making this sugges- 
tion in their monthly newspaper 
High Times, distributed free to high 
school students as a thrift education 
project. 

An editorial in the current issue, 
“Open Letter to High School Stu- 
dents,” discloses that in one borough 
of New York City alone, almost a 
third of those sentenced in court 
were between 16 and 20 years old. 

“For a problem this big,’”’ the edi- 
torial tells its teen-age readers, ‘‘no 
one thing is to blame, but no answer 
can be overlooked. High Times be- 
lieves this: it’s time we called on the 
people closest to juvenile delin- 
quency .. . the high school students 
themselves.” 

The open letter lists some guides 
to spotting delinquent tendencies in 
schoolmates before actual trouble 
breaks out. It suggests ways stu- 
dents can help their friends to use- 
ful, creative activity. But it leaves 
specific answers to its readers, urg- 
ing them to write in their own ideas. 
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New Housing Starts 


A COMPARISON of new permanent 
non-farm dwelling units started in 
the first quarters of 1954 and 1955: 


1954 1955 
January 66,400 88,000 
February 75,200 90,000 
March 92,200 117,000 


Seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of private starts in 1955 is given 
as 1,407,000 by the Acting Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics. 


Prefab House Market Up 


Wramn five years 40% of this 
country’s housing market will be 
taken over by the manufacturers of 
prefabricated, factory - produced 
homes, Gen. John J. O’Brien, of 
Pasadena, Calif., predicted while 
speaking before the 12th annual con- 
vention of the Prefabricated Home 
Manufacturers’ Institute, held 
aboard the liner Ocean Monarch dur- 
ing a cruise to Bermuda. 

General O’Brien pointed to the 
34% gain in prefabricated homes 
in 1954 over 1953 and the still 
heavier advance recorded in the 
first two months of 1955. 


FHA-VA Construction Study 


Iy a letter to mortgage officers, the 
Savings and Mortgage Division of 
the A.B.A. calls attention to the fact 
that the field offices of the Veterans 
Administration and of the Federal 
Housing Administration are making 
a survey in many of the larger cities 
to determine the present status and 
trend of new home construction. 

“Much valuable information on 
housing should result from this sur- 
vey that will be of interest and 
benefit to lending institutions,” 
Thomas L. Nims, Division secretary, 
said in a letter to mortgage officers. 
“It will seek to determine any tend- 
ency towards overbuilding, the ex- 
tent of present housing vacancies, 
slowing up of sales, and the trend 
in real estate values. 

“This information will be used 
for determining national mortgage 
credit policies. If information and 
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News for Mortgage Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


The A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Division’s Real Estate Mortgages Committee at 
a recent session in New York City. Left to right, seated, H. T. Denyes, Industrial 
National Bank, Detroit; J. O. Brott, A.B.A. general counsel, Washington, D. C.; 
J. R. Dunkerley, A.B.A. deputy manager in charge of S&M Division; John A. 
Reilly, Second National Bank, Washington, D. C., chairman; T. L. Nims, secretary, 
S&M Division; standing, C. A. Gunderson, A.B.A. deputy manager, Washington; 
R. B. Haskell, Mechanics Savings Bank, Hartford, Conn.; R. M. Morgan, Boston 
(Mass.) Five Cents Savings Bank; Harry Held, The Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York; Cowles Andrus, County Bank and Trust Co., Passaic, N. J.; V. R. Steffensen, 
First Security Bank of Utah, N.A., Salt Lake City; E. A. Welch, Meredith Village 
(N. H.) Savings Bank and vice-president, S&M Division; and G. B. Ward, secre- 
tary, A.B.A. Committee on Service for War Veterans. Four Committee members 
were not present 


assistance is sought by local VA and 
FHA offices in making the survey, 
the cooperation of banks would be 
greatly appreciated.” 


VHMCP Calling All Banks! 


OLLOWING a meeting of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Voluntary 
Home Mortgage Credit Program in 
Washington, the notebook of Thomas 
L. Nims, secretary of the A.B.A. 
Savings and Mortgage Division—an 
observer at this meeting — reveals 
some plans and thinking on bank 
participation in the program: 

Reporter Nims states: 

If the program fails, it is the be- 
lief of the National Committee that 
lenders will not have a chance again, 
and in fact cannot complain if Gov- 
ernment assumes ever greater re- 
sponsibility for providing direct 
mortgage credit to borrowers, and 
increases its socialized housing and 
home financing activities. 

Six hundred and thirty-two banks 
have filled out the VHMCP ques- 
tionnaire, indicating a willingness 
to participate’‘in the program.’ In 
spite of this small number, there is 


little doubt but that banking has 
contributed a great deal to the pro- 
gram thus far. 

There are many counties where 
direct loan applications are held by 
regional committees, but banks or 
other lenders have not indicated a 
willingness to cover them. West Vir- 
ginia is noteworthy in this respect, 
where, in 35 counties, only one 
lender (Prudential) has indicated 
willingness to review applications. 
Virginia has 32 such counties and 
Kentucky 27. 

The National Committee was 
unanimous that the VHMCP must 
succeed. Every effort will be made 
by the insurance companies to as- 
sure it, and they hope that other 
lenders will also assist. 

The Prudential Life Insurance 
Company will cover every county in 
the 48 states to get the program 
started; they hope other insurance 
companies and lenders will join 
them in this undertaking as soon as 
possible. 

President Eisenhower personally 
expressed his interest in the pro- 
gram during the meeting and said 
he hopes that it will be the means 
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whereby private enterprise can take 
over Government responsibility in 
this field. 

Discussion has been held at some 
length on how the large city banks 
can cooperate in advancing the pro- 
gram with their smaller correspond- 
ent banks in other areas. There 
are several ways that this can be 
done: 

(a) Representatives from the 
larger banks, calling upon the cor- 
respondents, can be fully informed 
of the program, and inform the 
smaller bank of its importance. 

(b) Material can be mailed, such 
as forms, referral applications, and 
participating questionnaires. 

(c) A kit is being prepared for 


bank use, containing the “Facts” 
booklet and helpful information re- 
lating to the organization and han- 
dling of FHA and GI loans which 
the larger banks can distribute to 
the correspondents. 

(d) Information is being obtained 
by banks which they can use with 
their correspondents showing how 
cooperation with the mortgage 
broker in “warehousing” loans for 
them, can result in profitable busi- 
ness, when banks do not have other 
facilities for handling loans. 

(e) Arrangements may be made 
by the larger city banks, for par- 
ticipating in loans originate? by 
smaller banks, or helping them to 
find markets for them. 


New High in Construction 


Tue value of new construction put 
in place expanded seasonally in 
March to $2.9-billion, setting a new 
high for the month and closing out 
the most active first quarter on rec- 
ord, according to preliminary esti- 
mates. 

March activity brought the first 
quarter total to $8.4-billion, a 13% 
increase over the previous January- 
March high in 1954. On a seasonally 
adjusted basis, new construction ac- 
tivity in this year’s first quarter 
reached the unprecedented annual 
rate of $41-billion, as compared with 
an annual rate of $38-billion in the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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News for Tru 


Items and Comment from Our Trust Division and Other Sources 


TV Estate-Planning Series 
Well Received in Denver 


Teteviston viewers in the Denver 
area responded enthusiastically to 
a recent 4-week series of half-hour 
programs sponsored by the Amer- 
ican National Bank of Denver. 

Presented as a public service and 
dedicated to the attorneys of the 
Rocky Mountain region, “This Is 
Your Estate” was telecast over 
KLZ-TV, Channel 7, during a care- 
fully selected evening time, and of- 
fered an unusual opportunity for 
Denver TV watchers to have their 
estate problems analyzed anony- 
mously. 

A panel of prominent local au- 
thorities discussed a variety of spe- 
cific problems dealing with wills, 
trusts, insurance, death taxes, and 
related aspects of estate planning 
and management. Their answers 
were based on actual questions sub- 
mitted under secret code by un- 
named individuals. 

For several weeks preceding the 
first telecast of “This Is Your Es- 
tate,” promotions by the American 
National Bank urged everyone to 
send in questions on their estates, 
giving in general the size and na- 
ture of. the estate, including insur- 
ance, age, and the number and ages 
of dependents. 
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The _Estate-Plan- 
ning Panel, left 
to right: Hover 
T. Lentz, attor- 
ney; William B. 
Paul, attorney 
and CPA; Her- 
man F. Feucht 
(moderator), vice- 
president, Ameri- 
ean National 
Bank; W. G. Me- 
Mahon, bank 
trust officer; Ber- 
nard Rosen, 
life underwriter 


People were cautioned not to men- 
tion names or otherwise reveal the 
identity of any persons in their let- 
ters. Writers were also instructed 
not to sign their own names, but 
substitute any word, alphabetical or 
numerical code, which they could 
recognize easily during the program 
discussion. 

The hundreds of questions mailed 
to the bank as the program pro- 
gressed indicated the extent of in- 
terest generated in a public eager 
to learn some hitherto little-known 
facts about estate planning. 

A number of congratulatory let- 
ters from attorneys and other pro- 
fessions whose business involved 
estates, as well as private citizens, 
have convinced bank officials that 
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“This Is Your Estate’ was a com- 
plete success in promoting goodwill 
toward the American National Bank. 

Members of the panel during the 
four-week series were: William B. 
Paul, attorney and C.P.A.; Hover 


T. Lentz, attorney; Bernard S. 
Rosen, life underwriter, and W. G. 
McMahon, bank trust officer. Her- 
man F. Feucht, vice-president of the 
American National Bank, served as 
moderator. 


How B of A Does It 


Banx OF AMERICA employees re- 
ceived $9,993,558 from the bank’s 
1954 net profits as they participated 
in the fifth year of the Family Es- 
tate Plan, it was announced by S. 
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Clark Beise, president of the state- 
wide institution. 

Primary distribution of this fund, 
which is in addition to salaries, was 
directed to the purchase of shares 
of Bank of America stock which 
was credited in trust to the retire- 
ment accounts of personnel who 
have been with the bank five years 
or more. The balance was used to 
pay life insurance costs, hospital 
and surgical insurance premiums, 
sickness benefits and a cash Chris. 
mas bonus for all permanent em- 
ployees, it was stated. 

Family Estate Plan certificates 
showing the share of each employee 
in the fund have been recently 
mailed to all personnel. Staff mem- 
bers receive one participating unit 
for each year of service and one 
unit for each $100 of annual salary. 
For 1954 the unit had a value of 
$11.90. An eiployee earning $5,000 
per year, who had been with the 
bank 10 years, would receive 60 
share units, or a $714 bonus. 

Bank management created the 
Family Estate Plan as an improve- 
ment of the existing profit sharing 
bonus so that employees might have 
a greater share in the profits and 
ownership of the bank. This fur- 
ther resulted in an increase of re- 
tirement income through added pos- 
session of Bank of America stock. 

Financing of this program is 
maintained by crediting, each year, 
8% of the bank’s net operating 
profits, before Federal income taxes, 
to the fund. 


Educational Philanthropy 


E conome advantages of educa- 
tional philanthropy are depicted in 
the new 1955 booklet titled “Estate 
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Planning and Education” just pub- 
lished by Pomona College at Clare- 
mont, Calif. 

The booklet has been prepared 
particularly for attorneys and finan- 
cial advisers, but it contains much 
information of interest to everyone 
personally. Up-to-the-minute data 
are given on Federal and California 
taxes on estates and gifts and 
changes effected by the new 1954 
Revenue Code are outlined in detail. 

Copies of the booklet are avail- 
able without charge from Pomona 
College. 


Responsibility With Profit 


Inova savings have grown at 
such a rapid rate that their man- 
agement and administration imposes 
great responsibility, the efficiently 
managed trust department can pro- 
duce substantial profits, Robert L. 
Myers, Jr., Pennsylvania’s Secre- 
tary of Banking told the trust con- 
ference of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association at Harrisburg on April 1. 

Said Secretary Myers: “In an era 
when the savings of individuals 
total more than $200-billion and are 
increasing annually at the rate of 
approximately 714% of their total 
disposable income, when life insur- 
ance contracts in force are in ex- 
cess of $300-billion, and pension 
trusts and profit-sharing funds total 
an almost inconceivable amount and 
are increasing at the rate of billions 
of dollars each year, not only is the 
impact of the investment of these 
funds upon the economy of the na- 
tion a matter of very serious con- 
cern, but management and admini- 
stration of such funds imposes upon 
financial and insurance institutions 
a tremendous responsibility. 


L. Merle Hostet- 
ler, right, Federal 
Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, shows 
flannelboard sym- 
bol to, I. to r., G. 
M. Fehr, chair- 
man, PBA trust 
division and trust 
officer, Common- 
wealth Trust, 
Pittsburgh, and J. 
W. Kossin, vice- 
president, _Pitts- 
burgh _ branch, 
FRB of Cleveland, 
at PBA trust con- 
ference 


“The rewards from efficiently man- 
aged trust business are generally 
adequate and should contribute sub- 
stantially to the profits of the insti- 
tution, provided management will 
exert a genuine effort to build ade- 
quate volume.” 


Group Insurance Owned 


Women have been adding consider- 
ably to their share of group life in- 
surance protection for their families, 
reports Institute of Life Insurance. 

By the end of 1954, women owned 
about $10-billion of group life insur- 
ance, according to the most recent 
estimate. This is an increase of ap- 
proximately tenfold the amount they 
owned before World War II. 

At the end of 1954, according to 
statistics just analyzed, men owned 
$81-billion of this type of group 
life insurance, along with the $10- 
billion owned by women. By and 
large, the beneficiaries named in 
these policies are wives and hus- 
bands, or children and other rela- 
tives. The average amount owned 
by each working member of a fam- 
ily is $3,000, in addition to the 
family’s regular life insurance. 


What Records to Keep 


Tue Trust Division of the Kansas 
Bankers Association recently heard 
an authoritative discussion on 
trust examinations and trust audits 
by Charles H. Franklin, assistant 
chief national bank examiner. 

Mr. Franklin pointed out that 
“trust department records need not 
be elaborate. They should be suf- 
ficient to clearly reflect the assets, 
liabilities, and transactions as they 
occur in each account. Adequate 
records in a small department have 
been kept on loose-leaf standard 
ruled three-column ledger sheets. In 
addition to the detailed records of 
the individual accounts, there should 
be control accounts to aid book- 
keeping and to act as a trust de- 
partment general ledger. A record 
of litigation should be maintained 
whenever any litigation is com- 
menced or even threatened. This 
record should be a chronological 
record of information received and 
legal documents filed and should 
reflect the current status of the 
litigation at all times. There should 
be a tickler system or duty book 
to insure timely action.” 
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On-the-Spot Financing 


HE First National Bank of Lees- 
burg, Fla., staffed a booth at the 
local automobile show to help peo- 
ple with financing problems. Every 
detail of the financing of a car, in- 
cluding insurance with agent of the 
customer’s choice, could be com- 
pleted in one convenient transaction 
at the booth. 


Dealer, See Your Banker 


Mosum CLIMATROL of Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of heating and air 
conditioning equipment, has re- 
leased a sound strip film for use at 
dealer meetings on the subject of 
retail financing. Titled “Old Hoo- 
doo,” the film is designed to get 
across two important points: (1) 
that the heating and air condition- 
ing dealer can use time-payment 
selling as one of his most effective 
sales tools; and (2) that the dealer 
should get in to see his banker and 
make sure that he knows the details 
on all of the financing plans which 
are available for his use. 

The Old Hoodoo, according to the 
film, is the mental block that comes 
between dealer and prospect when 
a price is quoted as a lump sum. The 
pitch is that ‘the dealer should tell 
the prospect how the installation 
can be paid for at so much per 
month. 


A.B.A. Gets Award 


Tue American Bankers Association 
has received a Certificate of Coop- 
eration from the U. S. Foreign Op- 
erations Administration for the con- 
sideration shown by the staff of its 
Instalment Credit Commission to a 
group of Danish bankers visiting 
the United States last year to study 
American consumer credit. The cer- 
tificate, signed by Harold E. Stassen, 
reads: “This certifies that, under 
the program of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of 
America in cooperation with other 
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News for Instalment Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Instalment Credit Commission and Other Sources 


ROBERT COOPE 


German study group, representing the banking, insurance, and retail fields, in 
this country to study credit operations, visits A.B.A. office at start of 3-week tour. 
Left to right: Fritz Pickert, director and board member, Diskont- und Kreditbank 
A.G., Duesseldorf; Heinrich Vetter, Vetter G.m.b.H., Department Store, Mann- 
heim; Max Lindlau, director, Lindlau & Co., Financing and Credit Insurance, 
Hamburg; Hans Peters, director and board member, Absatzkreditbank A.G., 
Hamburg; Theodore v. Zastrow, tour escort, Globe Travel Service, Chicago; Louis 
J. Asterita, A.B.A. Deputy Manager and secretary, Instalment Credit Commis- 
sion; Edward Craviolo, of Commission’s staff; Eugene Haltmeyer, director and 
board member, WKV Waren-Kredit-Bank G.m.b.H., Munich; Johannes Graef, 
Kaufhof A.G., Department Stores, Central Administration, Cologne; Dr. H. 


Puller, 


director and board member, Warenkreditgenossenschaft, 


Wiesbaden 


governments, the American Bankers 
Association has made significant 
contribution to the achievement of 
the purposes of this program by fur- 
nishing technical assistance to se- 
lected representatives of the coop- 
erating countries.” 


20% Bought On Impulse 


Iuputse buying —the unplanned 
purchase of items not urgently 
needed — accounts for nearly one- 
fifth of all purchases of durable 
goods such as clothing, furniture, 
appliances, automobiles, and homes, 
according to a University of Illi- 
nois study of consumer buying 
habits. 

Results of the study were re- 


CT records prove that instal- 
ment credit has been wisely admin- 
istered, with almost no regulatory 
pressure other than the very sim- 
ple but effective one of competition.” 
—Elmer E. Schmus, vice-president 
and cashier, First National Bank of 
Chicago, in Sales Credit News. 


ported in a new bulletin, “Factors 
Influencing Durable Goods Pur- 
chases,”’ just published by the Uni- 
versity’s Bureau. of Economic and 
Business Research (72 pp. $1). They 
show that three out of five such 
purchases are made because they 
cannot be postponed. Of these “nec- 
essary” expenditures, about one in 
three (usually for clothing or for 
automobile accessories such as tires) 
has caught the purchaser by sur- 
prise. 

Prof. Robert Ferber, author of 
the bulletin, made the study of buy- 
ing habits of 150 families in De- 
catur, Ill. Each family was queried 
monthly over a period of eight 
months on plans to purchase dura- 
ble goods and on actual fulfillment 
of these plans. 

Prof. Ferber found that approxi- 
mately four of every 10 planned pur- 
chases of durable goods wéte, ac- 
tually made—more than half of all 
major purchases (over $25) and 
about 43% of purchases under $25. 

Plans to purchase clothing are 
more likely to be fulfilled than plans 
to buy furniture or appliances. This 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 91) 
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May 30- 
June 3 

June 138-25 

July 16-19 


Sept. 25-28 
Oct 138-14 


3- 4 


4- 6 


May 1955 


CALENDAR—1955 


American Bankers Association 


American Institute of Banking Conven- 
tion, McAllister Hotel, Miami, Florida 


Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Central States Conference, Alexander 
Johnson Hotel, Rapid City, So. Dakota 


81st Annual Convention, Chicago, III. 


Western Regional Trust Conference, St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco. 
Midcontinent Trust Conference, 

Hotel, Houston 


Southern Secretaries, Williamsburg Inn, 
Williamsburg, Va. 


Rice 


State Associations 
Virginia Bankers One-Day Trust Con- 
ference, Jefferson Hotel, Richmond 


New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 


Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 
Tennessee, Greystone Hotel, Gatlinburg 


North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 


Missouri, Muehlebach Hotel, 
City 

Delaware, du Pont Hotel, Wilmington 

Indiana, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick 

Ohio, Statler Hotel, Cleveland 

Kansas, Hutchinson 


South Dakota, Alonzo Ward Hotel, Aber- 
deen 


Texas, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Rhode Island, Providence 

New Mexico, La Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe 

Alabama, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippi 

South Carolina, Francis Marion Hotel, 
Charleston 

Maryland, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City 


California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco 


Pennsylvania, Chalfonte- Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 


Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
North Dakota, Gardner Hotel, Fargo 
Nevada, Mapes Hotel, Reno 


West Virginia, S. S. Queen of Bermuda, 
Cruise 


Utah, The Lodge, Sun Valley, Idaho 

Wyoming, Sheridan 

Connecticut, Equinox Hotel, Manchester, 
Vt. 


Kansas 


Oregon, Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C. 

School of Banking of the South, 
L.S.U., Baton Rouge, La. 

Illinois, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dist. of Columbia, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Massachusetts, 
Swampscott 

*New Hampshire, Hotel Wentworth-by- 
the-Sea, Portsmouth 

*New Hampshire, Mutual Savings, Hotel 
Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Minnesota, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis 


New Ocean House, 


*Joint convention 


June 
June 
June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 


15-17 


16-18 


16-18 


17-18 
19-21 
19-22 
20-22 
24-25 


24-26 


June 30- 
July 2 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


18-26 


22-26 


8-10 


15-17 


New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 


Colorado, 
Springs 
Montana, Canyon Hotel, 
National Park 
Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 
Washington, Davenport Hotel, Spokane 
Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 
Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 


New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth 
Hotel, Spring Lake 

Maine, Poland Spring House, 
Spring 

Michigan, Hotel Statler, Detroit 


Colorado Hotel, Glenwood 


Yellowstone 


Poland 


Pennsylvania Bankers Summer 
Penn. State U., State College 


Virginia Bankers School, U. 
Charlottesville 


Massachusetts Savings Banks, Mt. Wash- 
ington Hotel, Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire 


Maine Savings Banks, 
House, Poland Spring 


New York Mutual Savings, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 


**F'all Meeting, Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of New Hampshire, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield 


**New Hampshire, Mountain View House, 
Whitefield 


Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 


Connecticut Mutual Savings, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, N. H. 


Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Moines 


Arizona, Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix 


School, 


of Va., 


Poland Spring 


Des 


Other Organizations 


Bankers Association for Foreign Trade, 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach 

National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Ninth Western Regional Convention, 
National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City 

School of Financial Public Relations, 
FPRA, Northwestern U., Chicago 

NABAC School for Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, U. of Wisc., Madison 

School of Consumer Banking, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Wisconsin School of Banking, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 

National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, Denver, Colo. 

National Association of Bank Women, 
Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Consumer Bankers Association, Hotel 
Sans Souci, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America, 
Statler and Biltmore Hotels, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Robert Morris Associates, Dallas, Texas 


Financial Public Relations Association, 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
la. 


** Joint convention 


May 4 
May 5-6 
May 8-10 Oct. 3-4 
May 12 Oct. 11-12 RR 
May 11-13 
May 12-14 Oct. 14-15 
Oct. 16-18 
May 16-1 
May 16-18 
May 19-20 
May 19-20 Nov. 17-19 
May 20-24 fay 9-11 
May 23-25 
May 28-25 
May 27-28 
May 28 
June 2 Aug. 6 
June 3-4 July 24- 
June 3- 4 Aug. 6 
June 4 Aug. 17-19 
Aug. 22- 
4 Sept. 3 
Oct. 9-18 
June 8-10 
June 8-12 Oct. 13-16 
June 9-11 Oct. 26-29 
Oct. 31- 
June 10-11 < Nov. 8 
June 10-11 Nov. 13-16 
Nov. 14-18 
June 13-15 
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Air Conditioning by Airtemp means more business for 


Choose Super-Quiet 


Airtemp 
Air Conditioning 


... best for you and your patrons! 


Banks benefit by air conditioning more than many 
other businesses. Working in cool, crisp air, your 
employees will be more efficient, with a resulting 
decrease in costly errors. Because people prefer to 
transact their business in a bank that is air condi- 
tioned for their comfort, you will have greater traffic 
all summer long. You'll save money because dust and 
dirt are shut out. You won’t have to clean or redecorate 
nearly as often. 


Airtemp air conditioning, both waterless (air-cooled) 
and water-cooled, is designed to operate quietly and 
efficiently for years. In fact, the refrigerating system of 
these air conditioners is warranted for 5 full years. 
This is only one of many reasons why we build more 
Packaged Air Conditioners than anyone else. We have 
a nation-wide factory-trained service organization ready 
to serve you if necessary. Phone your Airtemp dealer 
today—he’s in the Yellow Pages—you’ll get a better 
price before hot weather arrives. Or write Airtemp 
5 H.P. water-cooled model. Six water-cooled and 4 waterless 


Air Conditioners. 


DIVISION OF CHRYSLER 


ATR CONDITIONING © HEATING FOR HOMES, BUSINESS, INDUSTRY 
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AT THE INSTALMENT CREDIT CONFERENCE 


Everybody Participates 


T the A.B.A.’s National Instal- 
A ment Credit Conference this 
year, the speeches were of 
high calibre, the panels most in- 
formative, audience interest un- 
usually high. But perhaps the big- 
gest news was delegate participa- 
tion in an experiment—an _ idea 
which worked; worked better than 
anyone dared hope. This new wrin- 
kle was, to use descriptive terminol- 
ogy, the “bull sessions.” 

In past years, all panel presenta- 
tions had been followed by audience 
participation in a question-and-an- 
swer period. But, year by year, the 
audiences at this conference have 
grown until this year’s total regis- 
tration at the Hotel Jefferson in St. 
Louis (March 21-23) reached 1,341 
—obviously too many people for 
easy, free, individual participation. 

So, the delegates were assigned 
to 15 separate meetings on the sec- 
ond afternoon to discuss information 
presented by four panels on the pre- 
vious afternoon. The groups ranged 
in size from under 50 to just over 
100. Participation under this ar- 
rangement was so complete that the 
only difficulty was in calling a halt 
at the agreed-upon hour of 4:30. In 
fact, one session didn’t break up 
until 5:15 and then emerged in 
groups of three and four to continue 
discussion in the hallways. 

Assuredly the “bull session” idea 
will be repeated next year—maybe 
expanded. 


PHOTOS BY UNITED PRESS 


May 1955 


Typically active is this bull session. Notice raised hands 


THEODORE FISCHER 


Conference Highlights 


From bank management: Instalment credit is no longer a sideline in 
the commercial banking business. It has become a basic item, is produc- 
tive of a profit without which dividends would have to be curtailed. 


From the appliance industry: Business in this field is good; will get 
better. The big manufacturers are taking a sober long-term view; they 
will not glut the market; the future looks good—very good. 


From the automobile industry: Certain practices which are to be decried 
are already righting themselves, and will show decided improvement within 


the current year. 


From the bankers: Self-policing is all important—if the credit grantors 
fail in this, assuredly Government will do the job for them. 


Philip Woollcott, chairman of the 
A.B.A. Instalment Credit Commis- 
sion, and president, The Bank of 
Asheville, N. C., opened and closed 
the conference. Here, briefly, is some 
of the information presented be- 
tween his opening remarks and clos- 
ing summary. 


Credit for Consumers 

DELOS C. JOHNS, president, Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 
Tae old notion that changes in con- 
sumer credit are important enough 
to induce either an upswing or 
downswing in economic activity no 
longer has widespread acceptance. 
Nearly every one would agree that 
changes in outstandings reinforce 
economic fluctuations; but there 
would likewise be agreement that 
consumer credit is only one of sev- 
eral variables which help to deter- 


mine the national income, whereas 
fluctuations in the national income 
appear to be the dominant factor af- 
fecting the volume of consumer 
credit outstanding. ... 

When general credit policy can be 
free and its implementation flexible, 
there is little, if any, need for se- 
lective regulation of consumer 
credit. But note that the conclusion 
is qualified by the statement that 
general credit policy be free and 
flexible—free to be easy or to be 
restrictive; flexible as to application 
within that range. One further point 
needs mention here. A theoretical 
case can be made for the usefulness 
of a selective consumer credit con- 
trol in special circumstances, say in 
a period of rapid defense build-up 
unaccompanied by materials alloca- 
tion and price controls. Such cir- 
cumstances, in my opinion, should 
not really be permitted to occur; 
and hence the need for the selective 
control should not occur. 


The Appliance Industry 
CHARLES K. RIEGER, vice-president, 
General Electric Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Topay the credit manager is play- 
ing an important part in the appli- 
ance industry, and I am certain that 
his role is destined to be increas- 
ingly important. There is no doubt 
that what you gentlemen think and 
say affects our business now and 
will even more in the future. So I 
am grateful to you for this oppor- 
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tunity to tell you some things about 
our industry. 

In brief they are these: It is good, 
gentlemen, very good. It is going to 
get better. It will be healthier, big- 
ger, and a more significant part of 
the national economy. 

Believe me when I say that from 
the standpoint of sound manage- 
ment, ‘We know this business has a 
future.’ 


Role in Agriculture 
JESSE W. TAPP, chairman, A.B.A. Ag- 


ricultural Commission, and vice-chairman 
of the board, Bank of America, Los Angeles. 
Win profit margins in agriculture 
now on a more normal basis, more 
farmers will find it both necessary 
and profitable to use a larger vol- 
ume of credit in order to meet the 
substantial capital requirements of 
modern farming. 

. . . Because of the changing na- 
ture of our agriculture, it has be- 
come increasingly important in re- 
cent years for banks to give more 
attention to instalment type loans 
to farmers, which may run for two, 
three, or more years. Such loans 
may be required for financing large 
types of farm equipment. 

Term loans to business for work- 
ing capital purposes and for the pur- 
chase of equipment are fairly com- 


How Banking Is Judged 


The average bank customer today 
is judging commercial banking by 
the impression he receives from two 
points of contact: (1) the paying 
and receiving teller; and (2) the in- 
stalment credit interviewer. 

—William A. McDonnell 


mon with many banks. Similar loans 
to farmers are equally practical if 
they are properly set up and prop- 
erly administered. 


Automobile Credit 


ROBERT L. OARE, president, American 
Finance Conference, and chairman of the 
board, Associates Investment Co., South 


Bend, Ind. 

O versnavowme the entire ques- 
tion of terms and credit policies lies 
the threat of Government interven- 
tion and control. In this respect, our 
industry is somewhat in the posi- 
tion of being in and between the 
devil and the deep blue sea. If in the 
judgment of those in authority the 
credit extension policies of the in- 
dustry are felt to be too loose, or 
there is building up total outstand- 
ing credit which might be considered 
dangerous to the economy, or in the 


Largest and smallest of the bull sessions at the Jefferson Hotel are shown below 


event of an emergency there is 
thought to be a need for so-called 
“indirect control” of production 
through the control of consumer 
credit, the Government may well 
step in with regulation on terms 
and downpayments. On the other 
hand, should we as an industry be 
reluctant to provide all the credit 
which the consuming public is en- 
titled to, or which the manufacturers 
and dealers feel they must have to 
move their merchandise, we may 
very well see agitation for Govern- 
ment lending or guaranties of con- 
sumer credit obligations. 

Instalment credit is such an es- 
sential part of the nation’s economy 
we must be wary of Government 
control and intervention. I for one 
would very much dislike seeing our 
industry shackled with Government 
controls on terms and rates or con- 
fronted with direct competition from 
Government lending agencies. We 
certainly should be able to manage 
this rather complex and technical 
business far better than any group 
of Government bureaucrats. 


More on Auto Credit 


FRANK H. YARNALL, president, Na- 

tional Automobile Dealers Association, 
Chicago. 
I BELIEVE that during the year we 
will have dealt with the bootlegging 
problem; that cross selling will be 
slowed down by the contract changes 
we believe will be possible; that 
through your efforts and ours we 
will return to more sound finance 
terms. 

Already there has been an im- 
provement in advertising — and 
dealers are giving much more at- 
tention to good business manage- 
ment. 

Some of these improvements may 
come late in the year—but I am sure 
they will come. 

These are the reasons that I be- 
lieve we shall do better in 1955 than 
we did in 1954. 


PR Program 
HAROLD J. MARSHALL, 


chairman, 
A.B.A. Public Relations Council, and pres- 
ident, Manufacturers National Bank, Troy, 


(1) Sell hard when faced by com- 
petition from savings and loan as- 
sociations, credit unions, and gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

(2) Attract the best graduates of 
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our universities into the banking 
field. 

(3) Remove or mitigate, through 
intelligent explanation, the public 
irritation at long tellers’ lines ser- 
vice charges, loan rejections, instal- 
ment credit costs, etc. 

(4) Persuade certain banks which 
don’t offer mortgage loans and in- 
stalment loans to the public or won’t 
take savings accounts that they for- 
feit the very reason they were 
granted a charter. 


A Look Ahead 


GEORGE S. MOORE, chairman, A.B.A. 

Credit Policy Commission, and executive 
vice-president, First National City Bank, 
New York. 
Ir is my opinion that bank loans 
will continue to rise for some months 
ahead, probably followed by some 
reaction in midsummer before the 
seasonal rise which accompanies 
crop movements. The higher volume 
of automobile and appliance sales 
has, of course, increased the money 
needs of sales finance companies and 
reversed the downward trend of 
their bank borrowings. 

. .. I see nothing in the forward 
picture that leads me to expect any 
material change one way or the 
other in the general level of bank 
loan rates in the months ahead. 

... It has been a long time since 
we have had a major business cor- 
rection. Bank contingency reserves 
are growing. There is much evi- 
dence to support the theory that the 
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Mr. Johns Dr. Young 


swing of business cycles ahead may 
be less extreme than in the past. On 
the other hand, we must face the 
plain fact that we are doing much 
pioneering in an area of great pros- 
perity. 


"Selling" Credit 


J. C. DOYLE, sales and advertising man- 
ager, Ford Motor Company, Detroit. 


| EOPLE can be sold, and that is why 
the subject of my talk is “Selling 
Credit,”’ not “Extending Credit.” It 
gripes me, extending credit. What 
an accommodation you fellows offer, 
the extension of credit. You know 
they don’t extend you a pair of 
shoes, or extend you a suit. Why 
don’t you sell credit? Why don’t we 
quit kidding ourselves with that ex- 
tension? Why don’t we erase that 
implication of the shameful obliga- 
tion that the guy is encouraging 
when he does business with you and 
patronizes your product? 

. .. I want you to know how im- 
portant you have been to us; how 
important you are to the economy. 
I would like to have you crawl a 
little more out of your shells, to 
speak with a little more confidence, 
to promote with a little more ag- 
gressiveness—and to smile with a 
little more convincing sincerity when 
you give your money away only to 
get back a pretty liberal return... . 

Whatever our present ills are or 
future ones might be, intensified in- 
telligent selling can have a lot to 
do with them. Opportunities that 
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this free enterprise of ours offers 
are also accompanied by strong re- 
sponsibilities, particularly in the 
care of the position that you people 
are in. It is a difference between a 
lot of people buying or not buying. 
. .. Your responsibility . . . is that 
of selling credit with confidence and 
courage. 


Management's View 


WILLIAM A. McDONNELL, president, 

First National Bank in St. Louis. 
Ws do the banking business no 
good when our competitive impulses 
lead us to reduce the rates and ex- 
tend the maturities of instalment 
credit to the point where we have 
great volume but no profit. Nor do 
we do the banking business any good 
if by the improper use of instalment 
credit we invite Government control. 
We have had a taste of that dish, 
and it was not to our liking. 

We may be sure that the threat 
of Government competition is still 
with us. For those who would put 
the Government in the banking bus- 
iness are still trying to think up new 
ways to do so. The RFC is dead. 
Never again will we have competi- 
tion from any Government agency 
bearing that name, but already from 
its ashes has arisen a new threat. 
It bears the innocuous name of 
Small Business Administration. Its 
powers are limited. But let us not 
be deceived or disarmed. Already 
its political guardian angels are 
making proposals to put it into big 
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Panel on Insurance Tools for Instalment Credit, I. to r.: 
S. Arch Richards, John B. Paddi (moderator), Andrew M. 


Rollins, Wallace E. Jeffrey 


business. The voice is Jacob’s voice, 
but the hands are the hands of Esau. 

I have often thought the Con- 
gress could clear up a lot of the 
confusion in the financial world if 
it would pass an act defining the 
limits of a small business loan. As 
it is now, the term means different 
amounts to different people, rang- 
ing from small sums into big money. 
I am convinced that to the politician 
a small business loan is any loan, 
regardless of size, which a constitu- 
ent wants and can’t get. 


Panel: Direct Lending 


To character, capacity, and capital, 
which constitute the traditional 3 
C’s of credit, must be added “condi- 
tions” and “common sense.” 


“Conditions” is a credit factor 
which is being given more consider- 
ation in forming credit policies be- 
cause of labor strikes, plant shut- 
downs, droughts, poor crops, and 
other uncontrollable and unforeseen 
conditions that directly affect credit 
risks under present-day conditions. 

“Common sense” goes hand in 


Panel on Instalment Credit Policies, |. to r.: Sherman Hazel- 
tine; J. E. Cronander; D. Z. Albright (moderator); Clyde 


C. Shively 


hand with good judgment. It helps 
bankers to determine good and bad 
credit risks, and causes them to 
learn from their own past experi- 
ence. 


Panel: Policies 


We must be willing to adopt a 
greater degree of flexibility in our 
operation .. . everything must be 
done to handle each transaction as 
nearly as possible in the way the 
customer wants it done. 

We must study the operations of 
our competitors who are in non- 
banking fields to the end that we, as 
representatives of chartered bank- 
ing, can step up both the quantity 
and quality of our service to the 
customer. 

Lastly, and this is of real primary 
importance, we must be willing to 
adopt the “averages” method of ap- 
praising the operating results of our 
business. 


Panel: Insurance 


Insurance against hazards beyond 
control has emerged as one of the 


Panel on Property Improvement Loans, lI. to r.: John Reilley, 
John O. Elmer (moderator), J. A. Nathans, Jr., and Fred W. 


Heitman, Jr. 


most important ingredients in the 
success of an instalment credit oper- 
ation. 

Complementing its economic ad- 
vantages, appropriate insurance fa- 
cilities by creditors engenders good- 
will, since debtors are safeguarded 
against contingencies which may 
cause financial embarrassment and 
loss of credit reputation. In the case 
of death, the family and all parties 
who may be liable are relieved from 
assuming an unexpected burden; and 
existing liens on any security which 
may be pledged are satisfied. 


Panel: Property Improvement 
Loans 


Tue demand for this type of loan 
comes predominantly from home- 
owners in the middle and lower in- 
come groups, and it is these groups 
that provide the basic economic and 
political stability so important to 
the successful conduct of the bank- 
ing business. In this sense, it ap- 
pears that modernization loans have 
a value beyond the relative size of 
business done or income received. 


Panel on Direct Lending, |. to r.: Henry H. Dearing, G. 
Wheaton Battey; Cyril J. Jedlicka (moderator), Dravis H. 


Gehring 
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Summary 


PHILIP WOOLLCOTT, chairman, 
A.B.A. Instalment Credit Commission, and 
president, The Bank of Asheville, North 
Carolina. 

. .. There has been a challenge 
to American banks—a challenge to 
handle with courage and with wis- 
dom the responsibility that accom- 
panies their large investment in the 
economically dominant and _ politi- 
cally powerful force of instalment 
credit. 

To so meet this responsibility, 
we must see: (1) that all banks— 
not just some banks—understand 


and handle instalment credit; (2) 
that banks take care of all types 
of consumer credit needs—not just 
a chosen few; (3) that they meet 
these needs in all geographical areas 
—not just those within convenient 
distance; (4) that they do all this 
consistently at all times—not just 
in good times; (5) that in times of 
deflation they have the courage to 
ease terms and credit requirements 
to stimulate the economy; (6) that 
in times of inflation they have the 
wisdom to exercise the restraints 
needed to deter such inflationary 
forces. 


Advisory Board Hears Dr. Young 


D* RALPH YOUNG, economist and 
specialist in instalment credit 
for the Federal Reserve System, 
told the Advisory Board to the In- 
stalment Credit Commission that 
there is no reason to assume that 
we have seen the end of the business 
cycle. Things, said he, are very dif- 
ferent now from earlier years, but 
this doesn’t mean necessarily that 
we are done with booms and depres- 
sions. Stabilizers which have been 
built into the economy have some- 
what slowed down the pendulum’s 
swing, but we will inevitably be 
faced with more “technological un- 
employment” because production is 
rising much faster than employment. 

There are certain strong and weak 
spots in our economy, Dr. Young 
asserted. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s 1955 survey of consumer 
spending intentions showed the con- 
sumer in a much more optimistic 
frame of mind than a year earlier, 
with plans to spend a greater por- 
tion of income for used cars, dura- 
bles, and homes. (There was no 


Advisory Board, 
some 90 present, 
just before their 
meeting to con- 
duct regular busi- 
ness and hear 
from Dr. Ralph 
Young of Federal 
Reserve 
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change in intention to spend for new 
cars.) Among the disturbing fac- 
tors, Dr. Young declared, is the high 
ratio of debt to disposable income. 

The Advisory Board met on Satur- 
day and Sunday, prior to the open- 
ing of the Instalment Credit Confer- 
ence. The Board consists of just 
over 100 men. Just under 100 had 
signified that they would attend. 
When the Board held its first meet- 
ing on Saturday afternoon, Chair- 
man Carl Flora expressed his grati- 
tude that so many had given up 
their week ends to come from all 
sections of the country at their own 
expense. As the meeting got under 
way, all were in their places except 
three—one arrived a little late; the 
others were then on their way. 

Mr. Flora had been chairman 
since the organization of the Board. 
He is vice-president of First Wis- 
consin National Bank, Milwaukee. 
Paul M. Welch, vice-president, The 
Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga., was elected 
chairman for the coming year. 


Instalment Credit 
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doesn’t appear to be due to the 
greater expense of items other than 
clothing, since clothing purchase 
plans are also more likely to be ful- 
filled at the “minor’’ (under $25) 
level. 


School for Bankers 


Tue School of Consumer Banking 
will hold its fourth annual resident 
session at the University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, August 7 to 
19. The school is sponsored by the 
Consumer Bankers Association in 
cooperation with the University of 
Virginia. The course consists of 
three resident sessions of two weeks 
each year at the University during 
the summer, and monthly problems 
between the sessions. An original 
thesis is required for graduation. 


Dental Plan Expanded 


Tae Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, and the Georgia 
Dental Association have come up 
with a statewide plan making it pos- 
sible for the public to finance dental 
work on an instalment basis. The 
plan is an expansion of, and re- 
places, a program inaugurated by 
the Northern District Dental So- 
ciety and the C & S Bank in 1948. 
Since then, more than 2,000 patients 
have financed major dental work to 
a total of over $340,000. 
Arrangements for monthly pay- 
ments are made by the patient with 
the dentist before the work is done. 
When the work is completed, a note, 
signed previously by the patient fol- 
lowing a credit check, is sent to the 
bank. A check for 96% of the 
amount is then paid the dentist. A 
reserve of 4% of the amount of the 
bill is deducted and deposited in a 
reserve pool administered by the 
bank in the name of the Georgia 
Dental Association. Any losses are 
made good from this reserve fund. 


Sound Credit 


If every individual credit is a 
sound credit, I can’t see how a total 
made up entirely of sound credits 
can be too high. 

—dJ. C. Doyle 
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The Dangers of Lax Mortgage Credit 


A Statement by the Economic Policy Com- 
mission of the American Bankers Association 


Oo" economy has recovered rap- 
idly from the readjustment of 
1953-54. It is now experiencing one 
of the most prosperous periods in 
its history. This is a condition to 
be preserved for the sake of every- 
one, the businessman and the em- 
ployee alike. 

The present prosperous situation 
is not, however, without the danger 
signal. That signal is found in the 
current housing boom, which, if per- 
mitted to go too far, can threaten 
the stability of the construction 
industry and have an adverse effect 
on the entire economy. 

There are already indications in 
some areas that the housing market 
is approaching a saturation point. 
Despite this, the volume of residen- 
tial construction is apparently head- 
ed for new peak levels in 1955. If 
overbuilding becomes widespread, 
the consequences could be very seri- 
ous. 

These dangers are aggravated by 
the prospect that even under boom 
conditions, the housing industry may 
continue to operate under the forced 
draft of ultra-liberal credit terms. 
This applies particularly to Govern- 
ment-insured and guaranteed mort- 
gages. For FHA loans, the mini- 
mum downpayment requirement is 
now only 5%. On VA loans, there 
is no downpayment requirement 
whatsoever. Repayments can be 
spread over periods up to 30 years. 


Waarever justification may have 
existed for instituting these terms 
originally no longer exists. It is one 
thing to adopt them as a stimulant 
at a time when economic activity is 
declining and there is an undersup- 
ply of housing. It is a very different 
matter and potentially dangerous to 
retain such a stimulant during a 
period when employment and pro- 
duction are on the upgrade and resi- 
dential construction is headed in the 
direction of oversupply. The terms 
of FHA and VA mortgages should 
row be adjusted to the changed eco- 
nomic situation. 

The Federal Reserve and the 
Treasury have already made some 
adjustments in their policies in the 
light of the upsurge in business ac- 
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tivity. Under existing conditions, 
however, these general methods of 
control cannot effectively curb ex- 
cesses in real estate credit without 
hurting other parts of the economy. 
A revision of mortgage lending 
terms is needed to supplement these 
policies. 

Bankers appreciate the importance 
of home ownership and have a vital 
interest in real estate financing. 
They know that a thriving construc- 
tion industry benefits their own in- 
stitutions as well as the community 
as a whole. It is in the long-range 


interest of all concerned, however, 
to avoid an injurious overexpansion 
of real estate credit. 

The National Housing Act of 1954 
made no provision for correcting the 
extremely easy terms that were 
written into the law. It is urged 
that the Congress take prompt ac- 
tion to bring about the establish- 
ment of more prudent terms for in- 
sured and guaranteed mortgages. 
This would be an important contri- 
bution to the long-range stability of 
residential construction and of the 
whole economy. 


A Safe Deposit Problem 


HEN a safe deposit box holder 

is incorrectly advised that his 
life insurance policies shouldn’t be 
kept in the box because of long legal 
delays in getting them after his 
death, the bank obviously has a 
problem on its hands. 

How one bank met it is told in 
the following letter to BANKING by 
G. W. Sears, vice-president, The 
First National Trust and Savings 
Bank of San Diego, Calif.: 

“Several months ago, a safe deposit 
attendant in one of our branches 
called to the attention of the branch 
manager that three of her clients 
had closed their boxes and given the 
reason as lack of use for the box, 
since the only papers they were 
carrying were life insurance pol- 
icies, and their insurance adviser 
had indicated it showed poor judg- 
ment to keep life insurance policies 
in a safe deposit box. The adviser 
had told them the policies were not 
readily available in the event of the 
death of the insured, because the 
bank would not allow anyone to en- 
ter the box for a long time after the 
death of the box holder. 

“The attendant was alerted to 
learn, if possible, where this advice 
was coming from, and, on the next 
occasion where a box was being 
closed at the suggestion of a life 
insurance representative, she ob- 
tained the name of the representa- 


tive. This we reported to the pres- 
ident of the local Life Underwriters 
Association. He, in turn, called the 
situation to the attention of the life 
underwriters at their next general 
meeting. 

“At that meeting there seemed to 
be no one who did not agree that 
the advice being distributed to the 
effect that life insurance policies 
should not be kept in safe deposit 
boxes was bad practice, not only 
from the standpoint of pvblic rela- 
tions with the bank, but likewise 
from the standpoint that the pol- 
icies would probably be much more 
readily available in a safe deposit 
box which, if held in joint tenancy, 
could be entered within a few days 
by the surviving tenant, and after 
only a slightly longer period in the 
case of a box carried in one name. 

“We also spoke to the manager 
of the company for which the sales- 
man worked, and he brought the 
matter to the attention of his com- 
pany’s salesmen at their next sales 
meeting. 

‘We cannot measure whether our 
efforts have improved the local sit- 
uation, but we do feel there is every 
reason to believe that after a state- 
ment from the president of the Life 
Underwriters Association and a 
clarification of the policy in the 
agency involved, we will have fewer 
people giving such advice to clients.” 
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1954 was another good year for Gulf! 


Operations of major departments showed steady 
increases which were reflected in greater revenues 


nd earnings than 3 i 
a gs than in the previous year. ‘ 


If you would like a copy of Gulf’s Annual Report 
which sets forth the company’s accomplishments 
during 1954, address your request to the Secretary, 
Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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FINANCIAL DATA 
1954 


$ 182,813,000 
$ 7.16 


Net Income—Total Amount 
Net Income—Per Share* 

Cash Dividends Paid—Total Amount $ 49,087,000 
Cash Dividends Paid—Per Share $ 2.00 
Stock Dividends Paid 4% 
Net Working Capital (current assets less current liabilities) $ 391,636,000 
Long-Term Debt $ 182,506,000 
$1,705,329,000 
Capital Expenditures (for properties, plants, and related assets)... .$ 292,032,000 


Net Sales and Other Operating Revenues 


Depletion, Depreciation, Amortization, and Retirements 


(non-cash charges) $ 143,594,000 


Total Assets $1,969,052,000 


OPERATING DATA—DAILY AVERAGE BARRELS 


{Includes Gulf’s interest in all important operations except Iran and France] 


1954 


763,222 
536,679 
565,140 


Net Crude Oil Produced 
Refinery Runs 
Products Sold 


May 1955 


$ 175,036,000 
$ 6.86 

$ 47,189,000 
$ 2.00 

4% 

$ 424,644,000 
$ 178,510,000 
$1,640,872,000 
$ 221,598,000 


$ 138,831,000 
$1,765,748,000 


1953 


737,447 
496,696 
557,740 


Jrom the (CULE) nnual Report 
1 
- *Based on 25,533,768 shares outstanding at end of 1954 
Lena 
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sales forum” during April. One 
meeting was arranged for each of 
the association’s groups, and three 
sales specialists spoke at three 
forums apiece. 

The experts demonstrated how 
bank employees can enjoy their 
work more if they are sales minded; 
gave specific instructions on bank 
salesmanship, with examples of how 
to sell certain services; and offered 
a checklist of the information every 
staff member should have about his 
bank before he can become an effec- 
tive salesperson. 


Bank Cited for Its PR 


HE STATE-PLANTERS BANK AND 

Trust CoMPANY of Richmond, 
Va., received a citation for having 
done the best public relations job 
in Virginia in 1954. 

Presented by the Richmond Public 
Relations Association at the annual 
Virginia Public Relations Confer- 
ence, the award was given “in recog- 
nition of outstanding achievement 
during the past year .. . contribut- 
ing to public understanding and 
confidence in the institution and its 
services.” 

The judges noted, among other 
things, that the bank’s executives, 
earrying “a full share of civic re- 
sponsibilities,” held a total of 78 
offices in civic organizations and 
that “at least 22 members of the 
staff spoke on banking subjects of 
interest to Jaymen before groups in 
various sections of Virginia.” 

“The impact of such large-scale 
personal participation to build pub- 


lic relations for the bank is im- 
measurable,” said the RPRA citation. 

Other public relations activities 
included an orchid show and a fi- 
nance forum for the Junior League, 
and participation in numerous local 
events. 


“Bank Week’? Promotion 


NNESOTA’S “Know Your Bank 

Week,” May 1-8, got a vigorous 
promotion with the aid of extensive 
material distributed by the MINNE- 
SOTA BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 

An advance kit sent to member 
banks included a long list of ideas 
for open houses, window and lobby 
displays, local advertising and pub- 
licity, school tie-ins, suggested give- 
away gadgets, special posters, a set 
of newspaper ads, local news re- 
leases, a schedule of daily events for 
the week, and available films and 
booklets. Another item was the form 
for a mayor’s proclamation. 

In short, as Executive Secretary 
Floyd Larson pointed out, the kit 
gave the local banker everything he 
needed for an interesting program. 


FPRA Regionals 


HREE regional meetings are being 

held in May by the FINANCIAL 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIATION. The 
theme is “Your Bank’s Public Rela- 
tions—Drifting or Directed ?’’ Places 
and dates are: Atlanta, May 4; 
Cincinnati, May 6; Boston, May 11. 

Each program will be devoted to 
panel and clinic discussions on how 
to channel community activities, 
business development, staff and cus- 
tomer relations. National officers of 
the association will take part in a 
morning meeting on the direction of 
public relations. 


J. Harvie Wilkin- 
son, executive 
vice - president, 
State - Planters 
Bank and Trust 
Company, Rich- 
mond, and Miss 
Virginia O. Val- 
entine, advertis- 
ing manager, cen- 
ter, accept from 
Miss Daphne 
Dailey the plaque 
for best 1954 PR 
job. Miss Dailey 
headed the award 
committee 


This sign on a Minneapolis sidewalk 
adapts a line of the TV comedian, 
George Gobel, “And you just can’t hardly 
twist a phrase like that no more!” The 
picture is painted on a temporary en- 
closure at the bank’s new home, Mar- 
quette Ave. and 7th Street 


President Rod Maclean, assistant 
vice-president, Union Bank & Trust 
Company, Los Angeles, will speak 
at each luncheon meeting on the 
subject ‘‘The Customer Is Al- 


Free Service 


HE JENKINTOWN (Pa.) BANK & 

TRUST COMPANY gives free bank- 
ing service to all nonprofit organiza- 
tions among its customers. Reli- 
gious, charitable, fraternal and civic 
groups pay no service charge, re- 
gardless of balance size. 

President Richard W. Havens said 
that the directors authorized the 
free service “because we are in 
sympathy with the objectives of 
these organizations and because we 
believe that an institution such as 
our bank should do everything pos- 
sible to support civic ventures.” 

The plan has been in effect a 
year. 


Bankers for a Day 


WELVE seniors representing the 

city’s dozen high schools were 
“bankers for a day” at THE BANK OF 
GeorGcIA, Atlanta, and thus got a 
practical look at what they’d learned 
in their banking classes. 

The young people were welcomed 
at the bank by President Joseph E. 
Birnie. Later, each student was 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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Showcase vaults, volume transactions 
over open counters free of bars and 

grille work, and other present-day banking 
conveniences require up-to-the-minute 
protection. In supplying blanket bonds and 
other types of insurance to meet these 
changing requirements, we offer a broad 
and intimate knowledge of modern 
protection techniques plus the ability to 
apply fresh thinking to your individual 


problems. It is this interest in your problems 


that enabled us to introduce many of the 


protection standards that are today serving 


the leaders of the financial industry. 
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FEDERAL 


WSURANCE 


COMPANY 


into which has been merged 


THE UNITED STATES 


GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, 


Managers 


90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 
assigned to a department to observe 
and participate in the various bank- 
ing functions. 

Other events were lunch at a local 
club, a tour of the Federal Reserve 
bank, and informal panel discuss- 
ions by Bank of Georgia officers, in- 
cluding a talk on career opportuni- 
ties in banking. 

On leaving, the visitors got a 
packet, containing information 
about the bank, their schedule for 
the day, and information about 
banking jobs. There was also a 
print of each senior’s picture, which 


had appeared in a bank ad announc- 
ing the program. 


In Brief 


The LuBBOCK (Tex.) NATIONAL 
BANK has established a women’s 
service department, under the direc- 
tion of Vice-president Ruth E. Ford. 
It was opened with a coffee hour 
and an educational talk on finances 
by a woman commentator and ana- 
lyst. A program of similar events 
is being planned for next fall and 
winter, says President Charles E. 
Maedgen, Jr. 


COLOMBIA 
MEANS BUSINESS 


LET US HELP YOU INCREASE YOURS 


()peorrunrrms in Colombia for U. S. business are increasing 
every year. Trade connections are becoming more profitable. With 
an eye on your business future there, why not let us assist you 
with your collections and letters of credit? 

For instance in making collections, we have an outstanding 
record of combining efficiency with tact, courtesy with results— 
a proven faculty for settling unpaid accounts quickly and retaining 
good-will 

As for letters of credit, consider the convenience of our 33 offices 
located in every important commercial centre in Colombia. This 
exceptional coverage is a great advantage too in furnishing current 
and comprehensive trade information. 

In fact whatever your requirements, we have special departments 
handling every phase and facility of banking. More and more 
progressive U. S. banks and business firms are making use of our 
extensive organization established for over 43 years. 


We invite your inquiries. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up $20,900,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
Legal reserves $18,100,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
Other reserves $12,050,000 — Pesos Colombian. 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 
Head Office: MEDELLIN, CoLoms1A, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla (2), 
BOGOTA (5), Bucaramanga, Cali (2), Cartagena, Cartago, Cicuta, 
Girardot, Ibagué, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin (2), Monteria, 
Neiva, Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa 
Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez (8S). 
New York Representative—Henry Ludeké, 40 Exchange Place, 
New York 56, N. Y. 


The eighth annual session of the 
School of Financial Public Relations 
will be held at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, July 25-Aug. 6. The school, 
conducted by the Financial Public 
Relations Association, has 243 grad- 
uates. First-year enrolments are 
limited to 50, thus allowing for a 
total student body of 100. The new 
catalogue lists 184 research projects 
completed by alumni and available 
to members on a loan basis. 


‘Inside Hospital Trust” is the title 
of the employee handbook recently 
published by the RHODE ISLAND Hos- 
PITAL TRUST COMPANY, Providence. 
The pages are illustrated with mar- 
ginal drawings. 


The 100th anniversity of the First 
NATIONAL BANK of Fond du Lac, 
Wisc., was celebrated with a 20- 
page special supplement of the local 
Commonwealth Reporter. It in- 
cluded old and new photos, feature 
stories, and notes on the progress 
of the city and the bank. 


A four-meeting men’s finance 
forum conducted by the ST. JOSEPH 
VALLEY BANK of Elkhart, Ind., at- 
tracted a total audience of more 
than 1,200. Subjects covered were 
investments; the new tax law; wills, 
trusts and estates; and “Your Bank- 
ing Relationship.” 


The Educational Foundation of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association is 
distributing lobby posters, a folder and 
newspaper ad mats geared to the theme: 
“Your money is safe in a bank! The 
first aim of a bank is protection of 
your money!” Here is a poster 


Your money is 


SAFE 


in a bank! 


The first aim 
of a bank is 
PROTECTION 
FOR YOUR 
MONEY! 
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Main banking room, National City Bank, Evansville, Indiana 
with handsome ceiling of pre-decorated Celotone® 


Acousti-Celotex Contractor: Hugh J. Baker & Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Banks count on beauty and efficiency like this 


Watch the patrons of a bank as they go about their 
various activities. Note the effect on them of the air of 
quiet dignity. How each person seems to sense in this 
atmosphere the importance, the efficiency, the trust which 
the bank suggests. In many of America’s banks, such an 
atmosphere is enhanced and promoted by Acousti-Celotex 


Acousti-Celotex Tile provides both functional and beau- 
tiful improvement. Depositor activity is literally ‘nvited 
by the imposing quiet and attractive decor. And a boost 
in employee productivity is still another welcome result, 
for the increased acoustical comfort helps to better morale, 
reduce chance for clerical error. 


ditioning. ‘ 
Easily Maintained— Quickly installed in existing 


banks or during new construction, Acousti-Celotex Tile 
needs no subsequent special maintenance. It offers excel- 
lent sound-absorption, as well as an outstanding variety 
of finishes to choose from. And it can be washed repeatedly 
and painted without loss of sound-absorbing qualities. 


Effective Contribution— An economical ceiling of 


Mail Coupon for a Sound Conditioning Survey Chart 
that will bring you a free analysis of the acoustical problems 
in your bank, plus a free factual pamphlet, ‘Sound Con- 
ditioning in Banks.”’ There is no obligation, of course. 


Today!-———————- 
The Celotex Corporation, Dept. CC-55 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
Without cost or obligation, please send me the 
Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, 
and your pamphlet, “Sound Conditioning in Banks.”’ 


Acousn-Ceorex 


PAT. OFF. 


REGISTERED 


Name Title_ 


Address 


Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem—The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill. In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
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The Building Scrapbook 


Modern Facilities and Materials Are Featured 


The circular building of the Community State Bank, Grandville, Mich., was designed by Daniels Associates, Ann Arbor 

architects, as best suited to fit the narrow end of a wedge-shaped site. Its floor plan (above, right) is expected to increase 

work flow efficiency by decreasing employee movement by one-third. It has two drive-in windows and a parking lot. Ex- 
terior materials are brick, glass, redwood, and Tennessee ledge rock 


Kaimuki Branch, Bishop National Bank, Honolulu, is built New Kenmore Office, First National Bank of Boston, is a 

of sandstone, with large glare-reducing windows of blue- marble-faced glass-enclosed building. It furnishes drive-in 

green glass. There is a roof garden and staff lounge. Archi- facilities and parking. The mural shown above is 12 by 40 
tects: Lemmon and Freeth, Honolulu feet and depicts.the Kenmore Square area 


Left, the First National Bank of Ari- 
zona’s new head office building in 
Phoenix. The bank’s comment on the 
picture was that there might be bigger, 
better, and higher Red Cross banners, 
“but it is doubtful if any such look 
down on a purtier scene!” 


Right, a glimpse of the “topping out” 

scene as the final 40-foot steel beam 

was raised to the top of Second National 

Bank of Houston’s new 24-story build- 

ing. Accompanying the beam to the top 

is, naturally, the flag of the State of 
Texas 
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Right, a night-time view of the new Hemet Office of Citizens 
National Trust & Savings Bank, Riverside, California. Ma- 
terials used were glass, brick and concrete 


Below, Cloverdale Branch of The First National Bank of 
Montgomery, Alabama. This view of the side of the building 
shows the two drive-in windows at the right 


Below and right, the new uptown drive-in branch of The 
Bank of Asheville. The site provides ample parking space 


Above, left, the new, enlarged Crosstown Branch, First National Bank of Memphis. It is designed to support 10 additional 
floors. It has three motor bank windows. Above, right, new Plainfield Branch, Old Kent Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Exterior walls are Indiana limestone. There is a drive-in window and parking space 


Below, left, Pendleton Street Branch, The First National Bank, Greenville, S. C. It has drive-in and parking facilities and 
a new type of vault. Below, right, Hillerest drive-in branch, Security Trust & Savings Bank of San Diego, Calif. 
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Directors 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 
fer,’ one or two large holdings may 
swing sufficient votes to sell whether 
you like it or not.” 

Interest to Depositors. Mr. Steb- 
bins guesses that seldom is there a 
real discussion about how the sav- 
ings department is doing competi- 
tively, whether a higher rate could 
be paid, whether the bank can afford 
to approach or equal the rate paid 
by the more tax-favored competitor, 
or even the question of a lower rate. 


“Many more boards,” he sug- 
gested, “should spend more time at- 
tempting to understand why one 
chartered group must operate under 
its laws and regulations, while other 
chartered groups operate under far 
different conditions and yet both 
are custodians of the people’s 
money.” 

Constructive Questioning. An- 
other responsibility is to do some 
constructive questioning and chal- 
lenging of both management and 
the viewpoints of fellow directors. 
It’s easier for management to con- 


cr 


@ur wide experience in the 
handling of requirements for 
correspondent banks has given 
us the knowledge and 
reputation for prompt, 


complete and efficient service. 


City NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp.) 


YOUR TELLERS WILL SAVE TIME 
with SPFED/=SEAL coin envelopes 


AT A DRIVE-IN WINDOW oO 


INSIDE THE BANK 


You seal them “quick as a wink” without moisture. 
Speedi-Seal is availgble in a wide variety 


of sizes and styles. 


Open end — coins, catalogs, payroll. 
Open side — commercial, window, reply envelopes. , 
Send for samples 


100 


HARTFORD, CONN.—ST. PAUL, MINN.—CLEVELAND, O0.—ATLANTA, GA.—HOUSTON, TEX. 


tinue the same old ways than it is 
to explore, digest and then present 
new approaches — new things for 
boards to resolve. Constructive ques- 
tioning can often be a director’s 
greatest contribution. 


Wealth Isn't Enough 


Integrity, of course, stands first 
on the list, and it was so rated by 
both Mr. Stebbins and Mr. Gay. The 
former also observed that “wealth 
alone certainly is not grounds for 
meriting board membership.” 

“Those with a ‘this is the way it 
was, is, and always will be’ fixation 
can be of no service in today’s fast- 
changing banking business,” the 
Simsbury banker added. “Those 
whose close application to their own 
business prevents outside acquaint- 
anceship, discussion with the better 
informed, a reasonable amount of 
business and financial reading, often 
can make no worthwhile contribu- 
tion toward building a better and 
stronger bank. 

“One by nature unwilling to di- 
rect searching questions to manage- 
ment or unwilling to challenge earn- 
estly his voluble but nonthinking 
board associates seldom merits the 
modest fee handed him on adjourn- 
ment.” 


A Director's View of Directors 


To the integrity qualification Mr. 
Gay added alertness, imagination 
and interest in the bank’s affairs. 
Also, the director must represent a 
section of the community. And it 
isn’t necessary that he be a “big 
name.” Rather, said this business- 
man, ‘we need people to strengthen 
our banks who will really work hard. 
A big wheel who is never heard from 
after his election is certainly no 
asset to the bank.” 

The director, Mr. Gay asserted, 
must also have the confidence of 
stockholders, staff, and board as- 
sociates. He must be able to work 
as a member of the team. 

If Director Gay had his way, 
“there would be a sign outside the 
entrance to every directors’ room, 
‘Yes-Men Need Not Apply.’ No bank 
is well served by anyone who will 
‘rubber-stamp’ the ideas of a strong 
chairman.” 

As for the director’s duties and 
responsibilities, the speaker ob- 
served that: 

The board member must decide 
matters of fundamental policy af- 
fecting the bank’s operation; see to 
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it that these policies are interpreted 
to the staff and made effective; pass 
on major banking practices; appoint 
all officers, specifying their duties 
and approving progressive personnel 
policies; participate in long-range 
organization plans, looking to the 
role of his bank in the next decade 
or two; and he must supervise audits 
and other practices. 

Above all, he must be “an ambas- 
sador of goodwill for his bank in his 
home town’ —in short, ‘animated 
public relations in action.” 


Directors as New-Business Men 


Mr. Gay feels that “every director 
is a new business solicitor for his 
bank.” Developing this point, he 
said that in many banks directors 
brought in new business that might 
not otherwise be obtained. ‘Because 
directors are leading businessmen 
in their communities, their sugges- 
tions carry weight with other people. 
They have acquaintances profes- 
sional bankers don’t have; they know 
what’s going on in many lines of 
endeavor. 

“Often the best accounts have 
been recommended by bank direc- 
tors. Board members have a respon- 
sibility to help the growths of their 
banks by surveying industrial, social 
and economic developments which 
can provide expanding opportuni- 
ties, looking over present and poten- 
tial needs of people and companies 


Earl O. Shreve, right, National Direc- 
tor, U. S. Savings Bond Division, Treas- 
ury Department, presented to G. Harold 
Welch, vice-president, New Haven Bank, 
NBA, a 5-year Treasury pin in acknowl- 
edgment of service as chairman of Con- 
necticut Advisory Committee, USSBD. 
Mr. Shreve talked to the conference on 
“Sound Money” 
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in the community, and expanding 
the facilities of the bank to capital- 
ize on all opportunities to meet pres- 
ent and future needs.” 


Community Relations 


Thus the board members and the 
bankers got two looks at the di- 
rector’s job. They also saw a demon- 
stration of a dramatic method of 
telling the public about banks and 
their functions. From Boston came 
Edward R. Tufts, executive secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Bankers 
Association, bringing his flannel 
board story, “Your Bank in the Com- 


munity.” Mr. Tufts reports on the 
wide use of this effective presenta- 
tion in a story on page 151. 


A Word on Savings Bonds 


From Washington came Earl O. 
Shreve, National Director of the 
Treasury’s U. S. Savings Bond Di- 
vision, to talk on “Sound Money” 
and to award a Treasury service pin 
to Harold Welch, vice-president of 
the New Haven Bank, and chairman 
of the Connecticut State Advisory 
Committee, USSBD. 

“Management of the public debt,” 
Mr. Shreve said, “is where the Sav- 


& DURING MARCH 1955 


... in CHICAGO 
... in ATLANTA 
... in ST. PAUL 
... in SALT LAKE CITY 
... in MEMPHIS 
... in PHOENIX 


Eight more DOUBLE TT Time & Temperature 
public service signs commenced serving their spon- 
soring banks and the citizens of these communities. 


SOON—47 more—in process now, will be installed 
in other communities. Is your bank and your com- 
munity scheduled to be among them? 


AMERICA’S ONLY ELECTRONIC 


TIME & TEM- 


PERATURE REPORTING SIGN DISPLAY CON- 
TRACTUALLY GUARANTEED ACCURATE IS THE 


DOUBLE TT. 


AMERICAN SIGN & INDICATOR CORP. 


808 E. Sprague Ave. 
141 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Spokane, Washington 
Chicago, Illinois 


* Double TT is fully protected by patents. 
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ings Bond program assumes such 
vital importance. The best way for 
our whole economy is to sell Treas- 
ury securities to nonbank inves- 
tors and individual savers. That’s 
one reason why we need your help 
to sell more Savings Bonds to 
Americans.” 


“Highly Educational" 


The directors liked their school 
day in Cheshire. And Bank Commis- 
sioner Pierce gave the conference 
his compliments. 

Praising the program, he termed 
the meeting “an annual event that 


Setting Up the Conference 


The mechanics of a directors’ confer- 
ence are rather simple. 

About a month before the Connecti- 
cut meeting two letters were mailed 
from the association’s headquarters, 
both signed by President Read. One, 
addressed to the executive officers of 
member banks, reported date, place, 
registration fee, and deadline for ac- 


ceptance. Enclosed were copies of an- 
other letter, to be sent to the directors. 

After a bank had discussed the con- 
ference with its board, it was asked to 
fill out a simple form indicating how 
many directors and officers would 
attend. 

Incidentally, this type program has 
also met with success in other states. 


makes a welcome and constructive 
contribution to our banking com- 
munity in Connecticut.” Noting that 


YOU CAN BANK ON 


7, 


to help you win and hold 


checking account customers 


Both CheckMaster (free book plan) and Chexcel 
(sell the book plan) now have the best looking 


check sets in the field . . 


. and still cost less. 


Judge for yourself. Write for sample check set. 


We help you 
FIND 
customers 


with newspaper ad mats, car cards 
and radio spot announcements. 


We help you 
SERVE them 


We furnish all deposit slips, 
signature cards, ledgers, statements. 


More profitable for Banks 


400 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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We help you 
SELL them 


with counter and lobby 
posters, folders and 
illuminated displays. 


V No initial outlay for operating 
forms or merchandising aids. 
Bank pays only for personalized 
checkbooks ordered for accounts 
actually served. 


Vv Personalized plans that feature 
top quality imprinting. 


More popular with Customers 


the association planned to distribute 
the prepared papers to its member- 
ship, Mr. Pierce said he hoped each 
bank would keep copies on hand for 
the benefit of future directors who 
could learn “so much about their 
new responsibilities” from the speak- 
ers’ observations. 

W. A. Kelly, an attorney who is 
a director of Stamford Trust Com- 
pany, told BANKING: “It was a very 
broadening experience for a direc- 
tor to have the opportunity to come 
in contact with the leading bankers 
of the state, and to make their ac- 
quaintance. The talks were highly 
educational.” 


Ideas 


Clifton A. Hipkins, vice-president 
of a New York municipal bond 
house, Braun, Bosworth, & Co., and 
a director of The Trust Company of 
Old Greenwich, was ‘‘much im- 
pressed.” A bank director for many 
years, he got “some new ideas and 
confirmed some old ones.” 

Well, ideas are the thing at any 
conference, and it looks as though 
this gathering of Connecticut Yank- 
ees had provided a batch. 


“Economists, William, consider credit 

buying a show of confidence in Ameri- 

can business. Now why can’t you accept 

this as a convincing demonstration of 
my confidence in you?” 
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Just around the corner 
4 or 10,000 miles away... 


a the National Bank of Detroit is ready to serve you in the automotive capital. 
ute 
oa STATEMENT OF CONDITION MARCH 31, 1955 
ho Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks . ..... $ 383,399,033.83 
wa United States Government Securities . . ... . 790,652,356.04 
: Loans: 
Accrued Income and Other Resources. 9,466,496.01 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improvements. 7,151,731.87 
Customers’ Liability on 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit . . . . 1,368,900.24 
y $1,803,089,549.99 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 

Commercial, Bank and Savings . . . . . $1,529,897,367.27 
nt United StatesGovernment . ...... 97,827,390.73 
ad Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities 17,226,305.68 
Dividend Payable May 2, 1955 1,125,000.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit . . .... . 1,368,900.24 
y Capital Funds: 
ud Common Stock ($10.00 par vale) a 

$1,803,089,549.99 


United States Government Securities carried at $174,258,490.06 in the foregoing statement are pledged to secure public 
—_ deposits, including deposits of $16,450,280.34 of the Treasurer, State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 


DIRECTORS 
HOWARD C. BALDWIN CHARLES T. FISHER RALPH T. McELVENNY DONALD F. VALLEY 
HENRY T. BODMAN CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. JOHN N. McLUCAS JAMES B. WEBBER, JR. 
ROBERT J. BOWMAN JOHN B. FORD W. DEAN ROBINSON R. R. WILLIAMS 
PRENTISS M. BROWN B. E. HUTCHINSON NATE S. SHAPERO BEN E. YOUNG 
HARLOW H. CURTICE BEN R. MARSH R. PERRY SHORTS 


More Friends Because We Help More People 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ciety of Philadelphia recently 
became the first banking organ- 
ization to put an electronic “brain” 
to work in the handling of its com- 
plicated accounting procedures. 

For two weeks a Univac 120, jun- 
ior grade model of the machine that 
has predicted election results from 
partial returns and found answers 
to other problems too tough for the 
human mind to solve, underwent 
“shakedown” tests in the main office 
of Philadelphia’s second largest mu- 
tual savings bank. 

Officials of the 108-year-old West- 
ern expect the new system to effect 
substantial reductions in accounting 
costs as well as to speed up all of 
the bank’s accounting operations. 

The new machine, according to P. 
Blair Lee, president of Western, 
eventually will be used for both sav- 
ings and mortgage accounting. It 
has already been put into service on 
one phase of savings accounting. 
Capable of handling 150 transac- 
tions a minute, the “brain” will be 
able to make year-end interest com- 
putations on the bank’s 290,000 sav- 
ings accounts in less than 33 hours, 
a job that hitherto has taken a large 
force of workers about three weeks 
to complete. 

“In addition to cutting accounting 
costs,” Mr: Lee said, “this electronic 
equipment will perform an impor- 
tant function in speeding up the 
availability of information vital to 
the bank’s management and thus 


Tice Western Saving Fund So- 


will enable us to give faster and 
better service than ever before to 
our many thousands of depositors 
and mortgage customers.” 

According to representatives of 
Remington - Rand, who engineered 
the system to fit Western Saving 
Fund’s needs, when a mortgage pay- 
ment is made at the mortgage 
teller’s window the amount of the 
payment is automatically punched 
on a tape. The tape then feeds the 
data to a machine which punches 
the information on a card. 


Transaction Cards 


These transaction cards are then 
automatically listed to balance with 
mortgage receipts for the day and 
are collated with cards showing 
prior balances. Prior balance cards 
and current transaction cards are 
processed simultaneously through 
Univac, which automatically picks 
up the unpaid mortgage balances, 
calculates breakdown of the pay- 
ments as to interest, principal and 
escrow, computes the new balances 
and records them on new balance 
cards. The new balance cards then 
go through an automatic “line find- 
ing poster interpreter,” which posts 
them to the mortgage ledger cards. 

With respect to savings accounts, 
the account number and the amount 
of the deposit or withdrawal are 
manually punched on a transaction 
card from which the posting is made 
automatically to a ledger card. 

In handling both savings and 


Special panel is 
put into Univac 
120 in the offices 
of the Western 
Saving Fund So- 
ciety of Philadel- 
phia. At left are 
some of the 1,800 
memory tubes 
that store data 


The 1%-ton Univac 120, which is 7 feet ; 

long and 6 feet high, had to be hoisted | 

from the street to a third floor wiatow | 

by a special crane rig. Philadelphia’s | 

famous City Hall tower, topped by a 

statue of William Penn, is in the back- 
ground 


mortgage accounts the electronic 
system will make automatically all 
computations and carry out account- 
ing steps. It will even take into con- 
sideration electronically deviations 
from established standards such as 
late charges, prepayments, multiple 
payments, etc. 

The uhit can check its own com- 
putations. With its 1,800 memory 
circuits, the machine makes avail- 
able 40 basic computing steps for 
repeated use in any selected se- 
quence. 

During the “shake-down”’ period, 
12 of the bank’s personnel took an 
intensive training course in the op- 
eration of the system. 


Univac Il 


“Univac II,’ an advanced 
model that includes a magnetic 
memory core system capable of 
retaining 24,000 characters, was 
announced recently. Able to ex- 
ecute instructions at the rate of 
8,000 per minute, it doubles the 
speed and capacity of the cur- 
rent computer. 
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Dynamics in 1954 


Merged Consolidated Vultee Aircraft into the Corporation 
as a Division. Launched “USS Nautilus,” world’s first 
atomic submarine. Constructed an atomic reactor for the 

U. S. Air Force. Flew the Navy’s XFY-1 “Pogo-Stick” 
vertically and horizontally. Started production of Air Force 
F-102A supersonic all-weather jet interceptor. 

Received Canadian Government contract for new 4-engine 
Maritime Reconnaissance aircraft. 


RESULTS IN BRIEF 1954 1953 (1) 


$ 648,641,241 © $ 577,347,511 
43,895,472 28,018,866 

Net Earnings 20,795,472 13,193,866 (2) 
Earnings Per Common Sharel3).. $4.72 $3.27 
Cash Dividends 7,438,453 6,738,945 
Working Capital 67,317,700 62,459,971 
Net Worth 88,729,634 74,471,555 
1,007,800,000 902,500,000 
(1) ON A PRO FORMA BASIS, INCLUDING CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 


CORPORATION. (2) EXCLUDING EXTRAORDINARY INCOME. (3) ADJUSTED TO 
GIVE EFFECT TO 2-FOR-1 STOCK SPLIT-UP ON MARCH 10, 1955. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 
CL EB GA ED CV 
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GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION + 4435 PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK * PLANTS: GROTON. CONN.: BAYONNE, N J.: POMONA-SAN DIEGO. CALIF.: DAINGERFIELD- FT. WORTH, TEX.: MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Tiden brings you this first-time 


feature on an American 


10-key Adding Machine 


iT iden brings you natural way 


adding with this patented, 


hand-cradling keyboard... 


You're right to expect a fresh expe- 
rience when you try this new Friden 
Natural Way Adding Machine. It 
possesses entirely new convenience 
features — requires far fewer time- 
wasting operator decisions. Clear 
Signal prints automatically on tape 
with first item following a total « 
Totals and Sub-totals obtained in- 
stantly by depressing bars—no space 


friden 
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THE COMPUTYPER 


Here you see actual items 
entered on keyboard be- 
fore they are printed or 
added. Corrections are 
easy, work goes faster, 
more accurately! 


...to feel how each finger 


—of either hand— falls into 


natural working position! 


strokes required: True credit balance 
printed without extra motor opera- 
tions or pre-setting « Oversize control 
keys, each plainly labeled, give di- 
rect “live” response. Ask your nearby 
Friden Man to show you this adding 
machine. Friden sales, instruction, 
service throughout U.S. and world. 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., 
INc., San Leandro, California. 


THE NATURAL WAY ADDING MACHINE 


THE AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 


THE ADD-PUNCH MACHINE 


Farm Family Unit 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


Other statistics would further re- 
veal the progress made by these 
families. Home remodeling, farm- 
stead improvement, the use of labor- 
saving equipment have led to more 
enjoyable family living. Soil, crop, 
and livestock improvement paved 
the way to efficient production and 
higher net income. 

During the past two years of 
drought and falling farm prices, 
these families as a group increased 
their net income by 11% 

In evaluating farm and home de- 
velopment work in Kentucky, econ- 
omists of the St. Louis Federal Re- 
serve Bank stated that if it were 
put into effect on one-third of the 
farm land in the average county the 
increased production at average 
prices would add $1,000,000 per year 
in new income. 


What Is Involved? 


Just what does farm and home 
development involve? Basically, it 
starts with a careful analysis by 
the family of present operations and 
present and future resources and op- 
portunities. The question of how 
best to utilize land, labor, capital, 
and management can only be an- 
swered by helping the family deter- 
mine: (a) how to get the greatest 
long-time return from the use of its 
farmland; (b) what combination of 
activities will provide the greatest 
annual payment for use of labor the 
way the family would like to oper- 
ate the farm; (c) if there is a favor- 
able market for the products of these 
activities; (d) where and how avail- 
able capital and credit can be used 
to best advantage; and (e) how 
each of these resources can be in- 
tegrated so that they will comple- 
ment each other to the utmost. 

The answers to these questions 
provide the family with a basis for 
developing an improved system of 
farming and homemaking. From 
them, the family can develop a plan 
best suited to its needs, desires, and 
resources. A plan is of no value, 
however, unless it’s put into action. 
Extension agents help farm families 
put their plans into action by teach- 
ing them how to make changes and 
adjustments and how to apply tech- 
nical and economic information in a 
coordinated manner. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY REPORTS FoR 1954 


In 25 years much has been 
added....in The INDUSTRIAL SOUTHEAST 


to the resources of industry in Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and 
South Carolina ... and to the capacity of Southern Natural Gas, 
serving the industry of these states. 


VALUE OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL SOUTHEAST’S 
WAGE EARNERS MANUFACTURED 
IN THE PRODUCTS 
SOUTHEAST 


1955 ..875,000 1955... $11,000,000,000 
375,000 1930... $1,405,000,000 


GAS DELIVERY 
CAPACITY OF 
SOUTHERN OWNED BY 
NATURAL GAS SOUTHERN 
COMPANY NATURAL GAS 


(IN CUBIC FEET COMPANY 
PER DAY) 


1955...925,000,000 1955... 4,000 
930...109,000,000 1930 ....1,250 


AT SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY Since 1930, when our predecessor company began operations, we 
have grown steadily with the expanding Industrial Southeast. 


AND SINCE LAST YEAR ... 


Sales of Gas Revenues Net Income Dividends Dividends 
(in cubic feet) Income Per Share* Paid Per Share* 


1954 245Sbillion $59,110,525 $6,497,643 $1.89 $5,321,472 $1.55 
1953 217billion $48,329,135 $7,036,615 $2.06 $4,790,707 $1.40 


%* Number of shares outstanding: 1954 3,445,004 1953 3,422,102 
For your copy of our 1954 Annual Report, please write the Secretary at the address below. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 
WATTS BUILDING, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


SOUTHERN 


NATURAL 


COMPANY 
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LOOK TO TEXAS NATIONAL BANK 


| 


LOOK TO 
TEXAS GULF 


COAST 


...a region well worth a 
look by your customers who 
seek new plant sites or 
investment opportunities. 


Much of the thriving 
PETROCHEMICAL industry 
is located here — creating 
additional payrolls and markets 
for this region. 


... Which has conducted 
numerous industry studies and 
particularly spotlighted 
Petrochemicals for a number of 
years. Our latest report on 
“Chemicals in the Texas Gulf 
Coast” is now available. 

Write for a copy and one for 
any customer interested 

in this industry. 


TEXAS 


OF HOUST 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Scudder 


Stevens 


& Clark 


Common Stock Fund, Inc. 


Prospectus on request: 


10 Post Office Square 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 


One Wall Street 
New York 5, New York 


8 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106) 


Where the Banks Come In 


Where do banks and other lending 
agencies fit into this picture? Gen- 
erally, the best farm and home man- 
agement involves the use of credit— 
both for production purposes and 
for capital investment. And where 
credit is involved, banks are in- 
volved. 

Just how important wise use of 
credit, and the lending agencies that 
make credit available, are to farm 
and home development, was well put 
by one credit authority who stated 
that “farm and home planning is not 
complete until a financial plan has 
been made that will put into effect 
the improvements decided upon.” In 
this respect, one of the first steps 
in farm and home development is 
consideration by the farm family of 
the purposes for which credit should 
be used, the kinds and sources of 
credit available, and the probable 
benefits from its use. Just as im- 
portant is the determination of pri- 
orities in the use of credit. 

Most extension workers feel they 
can be most helpful in the credit 
educational field by working with 
and through lending agencies. As a 
result, the number of credit confer- 
ences jointly sponsored by lending 
agencies and the land grant colleges 
and their extension services has in- 
creased greatly in recent years. Such 
conferences provide lenders with in- 
formation that will help them make 
loans on a sound basis. And they 
provide extension workers with in- 
formation concerning credit prob- 
lems and lender’s services. 

Conferences of this type need to 
be encouraged. We in the Extension 
Service realize, too, that as agricul- 
ture grows in complexity all of us 
need to improve our communica- 
tion with each other so that the very 
best information will be made avail- 
able to the farm people we serve. 


Every opportunity looks bigger 
going than coming. 


It’s a good thing a hen doesn’t 
know what a television comedian 
gets for laying an egg. 


It’s difficult to have real peace 
when half the world looks on Russia 
as a threat and the other half as a 
customer. 
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THERE’S NEW BUSINESS 


in the 

biggest workshop 

in the world 

—the Delaware Valley 


and 

The Philadelphia National 
can help you 

get it for them. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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O eratin were emphasized at the 12th annual 
discussion meeting held by THE 


Procedures First NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA for 400 correspondent bankers. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) The First’s president, William B. 


picking out points in the plaintiff's Walker, said there was an urgent 
evidence and placing its own vault eed to plan for and to educate fu- 
in the position of the defendant. ture management. He urged that 

“This procedure,” he says, “will banks review their starting salaries 


to “see if we are missing out on 
some capable men,” and said that a 
basic function of an effective board 
‘c ° of directors was to be sure there 

The Word Is “Service” was proper selection, training and 
Mf 4xacenears succession, retail development of the executive group. 
banking and better service “We shall have good management 


be very fruitful in ideas for improve- 
ment of your operations.” 


Is YOUR Trust Department getting new 
business “faster and with less effort’? 


Letter from a large 
Southern Bank: 


with 
‘ sn connection 
rvices in 
your sé 


severa 
a efficient. 


"we have been using 
tising program for 
ive an 


1 years now, 


our trust adver ni 
anda they have been very effe 
t 
r program of personal contac 


"Recently we sncseasinibh gea in any Way 


with trust prospects. 
gram are conv 


Those of us 


e 
inced that the cumulativ 


gram has materially 
ntact 


with this pro 
f our aavertising pro 
tween t 
and final closing- 


effect ° 
rtened the period be 
stomers 


he jnitial co 
sho 
with prospective cu 

s 
we pelieve the program na 


*In other words, ness faster and 


to develop new 


enabled us 
with less effort. 


lf your trust solicitors are making a high percentage of 
“cold calls" — if the ratio of calls to closed business is 


not up to your expectations, ask for a mail demonstration 
of a Purse trust development program. 


THE PURSE COMPANY 
Aeadguarters for Trust 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * BIRMINGHAM 


in the future only under one condi- 
tion—that we start making it good 
now,” Mr. Walker asserted. 

Howard J. Stoddard, president of 
the Michigan National Bank, Lans- 
ing, mentioned a six-day bank week, 
a “living wage” interest rate, instal- 
ment lending and drive-in facilities 
as among the services that were en- 
abling his bank to more than hold 
its own with other savings and lend- 
ing institutions. 

“You can put branches all over 
the place, but a living wage interest 
rate is what will really bring cus- 
tomers in,”’ he said. 

Fifty percent of this bank’s activ- 
ity is at drive-in windows, and Mr. 
Stoddard foresees a 65% rate for 
that service, observing: ‘One well- 
located drive-in is better than half 
a dozen branches.” 

Michigan National, he said, does 
“twice as much business on Satur- 
day as any other day and the pub- 
lic doesn’t have to go down the street 
to find service at a competitor’s of- 
fice.” He also asserted that 82% of 
his bank’s loans were in the “retail” 
category—amortized credit. 


State National Bank of El Paso has a 
new motor bank which, reports Presi- 
dent G. M. Matkin, has sped up service 
in a congested area and now handles 
300 cars daily. Entrances to three drive- 
in windows are on one street, exits on 
another. There’s a special section for 
armored cars. Three upper stories allow 
for expansion. A tunnel connects the 
facility with the main office, which is 
situated across the street 
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Flemington. Frarnd. 


BETTER BUSINESS METHODS 


Classifile Folders Save 
upto 50% of Time Required 
to Maintain Bank Files 


Banks everywhere are finding 
these sturdy booklike Classifile 
folders, fitted with space-saving 
Kompakt fasteners, save much 
time and improve customer 
service. Remington Rand has de- 
veloped a complete line of Classi- 
file folders for bank needs. 


MORTGAGE RECORDS 


Get the story of how The Nation- 
al Savings Bank of Albany, N.Y., 
which formerly had to refer to 3 
separately filed records for com- 
plete facts on a mortgage, now 
has all facts about any mortgage, 
including the bond and mortgage 
itself, in one Classifile folder... 
all papers locked to its pages in 
separate groups. Circle SN762. 


CREDIT FILES 


Any bank can save 50% of the 
time required to maintain its 
credit files by switching from the 
system the Bank of America for- 
merly used — and many banks 
still use—to the method it now 
employs. Classifile folders now 
used permit the separation of 8 
types of information - securely 
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For 
Through Lower Costs 


New BANK TRUCK Offers 


| 


held in place by groups, making 
it unnecessary to review extrane- 
ous material. Get this illustrated 
story on Bank of America — 
circle SN789. 

A tremendous increase in effi- 
ciency has resulted in thousands 
of banks where Classifile credit 
folders are used. Complete mate- 
rial in one folder, arranged in 2 
to 10 organized groups, securely 
locked in place, makes for ease of 
filing and speedy reference. 


TRUST DEPARTMENTS 


Special Trust Account Classifile 
folders provide for the separate 
accumulation of several types of 
records within one file. These in- 
clude detailed ledgers for both 
income and principal transac- 
tions — plus daily advices for 
transactions made subsequent to 
the last posting. 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENTS 


Classifile Personnel folders (see 
illustrations) are compact yet 
comprehensive and arranged in 
sections — each group securely 
locked in place to its sturdy pages 
with Kompakt fasteners. 


Greater Profits 


Complete Mobility. . . 
Choice of Compartments 


Internal transfer of notes, secu- 
rities, card or paper files is safe 
and easy with the new Remington 
Rand Bank Truck. Scientifically 
designed drawers provide con- 
cealment and security. Lifetime, 
all steel construction. Moves 
easily over doorsills, vault run- 
ways. An exclusive parking 
device eliminates pulling and 
hauling often associated with 
ordinary swivel-caster units. 


A wide selection of interior 
drawers and shelves permits 
varied combinations according to 
individual bank needs. Drawers 
glide smoothly on balanced, full 
extension runners and if desired, 
may be easily removed. 

Circle LBV598 on the coupon 
for free descriptive literature. 


Remington. Fland 
Room 1545, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Kindly send literature circled. 


B-19 


t.-- Profit-Building IDEAS For Business... 
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' 
' 
SN762 SN789 LBV598 
' 
Title 
Firm 
Address 
City Zore State i 
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your TOP salesman 


for new accounfs 


°° 


Visabank works right in the 
home—24 hours a day. Its 
beauty—its powerful urge to 
save make it the ideal account 
builder. 


Made of clear plastic with 
base and top in a full range 
of contrasting colors—solid, 
marbleized and pearlessence. 
Visabank adds a touch of 
beauty to any home. 


Your name is stamped in 
gold on front—your sales mes- 
sage appears on card at rear. 


© 


Visabank is self liquidating 
—It pays for itself. 


0 


Write us NOW! 


VISABANK is not an untried 

experiment. We know that it really 

works. Our free advertising and merchan- 
dising helps are at your service. 


PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 
1010-C Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15, O. 
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t News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


party for his customers, that’s 
standard business procedure. But 
when the customers honor the man 
and the firm whose services they 
buy, that’s something else again. 
The Dick Bird banquet was served 
by 4-H girls on a Saturday night. 

The climax came when R. M. 
(Dick) Bird, assistant cashier and 
farm representative of Red Wing’s 
Goodhue County National Bank, war 
called to the microphone from his 
head-table place of honor to receive 
a handsome gold replica of the many 
milk cows which dot the Red Wing 
area dairyland. "t bore this inscrip- 
tion: 


R. M. “Dick” Bird 
In recognition of service in farm 
finance—From your farm friends 
whom you have served 


The idea for the Dick Bird ban- 
quet originated in the mind of Mer- 
lin Hall, a rural Red Wing farmer. 
He used to drive down Goodhue 
County’s rural roads, he explained, 
and wonder why one farm looked so 
good and another seemed so poor. 
Gradually he came to the conclusion 
that Goodhue County National Bank 
loans had something to do with it. 


Minnesota BA’s 46 Planters 


N an effort to maintain Minne- 

sota’s conservation and forestry 
leadership, the Minnesota Bankers 
Association has undertaken a spring 
statewide program of tree planting 
and conservation education. It in- 
cludes demonstrations of tree plant- 
ing methods, rodent control, timber 
cutting, woodlot management, and 
tree thinning. 

The carefully worked out pro- 
gram is chairmaned by George M. 


Robertson, Winona, who heads the 


association’s Agricultural and Con- 
servation Committee. Directing the 
forestry phase of the conservation 
plan will be Kenneth Gay, Sturgeon 
Lake, chairman of the Forestry 
Subcommittee of the association. 
Plans being formulated by the 
bankers call for county and tri- 
county tree planting demonstra- 
tions. 

“Bankers of Minnesota have pur- 
chased 46 tree planting machines 
for use in the program, as well as 


for regular tree planting by farmers 
and conservation groups,” Mr. Gay 
announced. “With an investment of 
around $500 in each machine we feel 
that Minnesota bankers certainly 
are going to push the Treeville this 
year.” 


Young Farmer Booklet 


BOOKLET published by the Ken- 
tucky Bankers Association espe- 
cially for young farmers is entitled 
You, Your Bank, and Your Credit. 
In addition to material on how the 
young farmer and his banker can 
be mutually helpful, the booklet’s 
center spread is devoted to a sam- 
ple loan application, financial state- 
ment, and livestock inventory. 


Farm Agent’s Fact Book 


A HANDBOOK containing 296 type- 
written pages of the kind of 
facts needed by a bank’s farm rep- 
resentative has been developed by 
John I. Smith, farm representative, 
First National Bank of Fayette- 
ville, Ark. This book, which includes 
over 100 maps and graphs, is de- 
signed for on-the-job reference and 
is invaluable to Mr. Smith when it 
comes to writing local newspaper 
columns, monthly letters to farm 
customers, and in making addresses 
before agricultural groups. 

It has been completely revised 
three times by the author. 


“Why should my pockets be full of 

money just because my dad’s a banker? 

Your dad’s a carpenter—are your 
pockets full of nails?” 
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ooo WE RECOMMEND HIS LOCAL 
LOWER FINANCING COSTS 
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The murpny propucts COMPANY specializes in making feeds: complete 
starters for young stock and Concentrates to make home grown grains 
and roughage do a better feeding job. 

You can be sure any time you make a loan to a MuRPHY feeder, there is 
no financial contract between him and the MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY. 
We are happy to leave financing to the bankers —they do a wonderful job 
of it. That is why we recommend the local banker for lower financing costs 
and murpuy’s for lower feed costs. 

Over the years we’ve helped many farmers get better results at a lower 
feed cost. Because of this, some feed dealers and bankers feel that MURPHY 
feeders are better credit risks. We like that. 

Murpuy’s STARTERS are available in both pellet and meal form to fit 
any feeding method. All MURPHY CONCENTRATES make home grown grain 
and roughage into low cost, balanced rations. Our hog and beef Concen- 
trates are available in both pellet and meal form. Our beef Concentrate can 
be safely self-fed free choice—cattle don’t overeat on it—put on cheap 
gains. This, we believe, is a MURPHY exclusive. 


MURPHY 


PRODUCTS CO., BURLINGTON, WIS. 
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PERSONALIZED CARD CHECKS 


Back in March we announced that 
our new feeding device, designed to 
print five punched-card checks at a 
time, would soon be in operation. 
We now are pleased to announce 
that three of these new units are 
completed and are installed in our 
plants at St. Paul, Chicago and 
Clifton. They do a good job and we 
hope to keep them busy. 


These units will not handle long runs 
economically so we do not intend 
to attempt to serve large banks or 
corporations, except possibly for 
fill-in orders of one to ten thousand 
quantities. They were designed 
primarily to imprint Personalized 
Card Checks, used by some of the 
larger banks for special accounts. 
We will have sufficient capacity to 
handle any number of such orders. 
Our plan is to supply a “‘package”’ in 
accordance with the specifications 


of the bank. For example, a typical 
package might consist of one 
hundred checks and twenty-five 
deposit cards, all imprinted and 
punched with the customer’s account 
number and the bank’s branch 
number. We will box attractively 
and mail direct to the customer. All 
we need from the bank is a card 
showing the customer’s name and 
address and punched with the 
account number. On reorders, we 
work from the punched reorder card 
so the bank makes out orders only 
for new accounts. 


Any of our field representatives will 
be pleased to discuss this program 
with interested bankers and we invite 
inquiries. In the meantime, if you 
need any special all-print card checks 
in the smaller quantity range, we can 
make prompt shipment now from 
three plants. In the near future all 
our plants will be equipped. 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


a MU T for every modern bank- 
the All-New edition of the 


Gives You Pre-Calculated Answers in SECONDS! 


While basically the All New DELBRIDGE 
INTEREST TABLES retains the original 
system, as developed by Charles L. Del- 
bridge in 1890, the 1955 Edition has been 
greatly expanded to provide for larger 
range of principal amounts, and is com- 
pletely re-vamped. to meet TODAYS rte- 
quirements. 


Bankers who have used DELBRIDGE 
INTEREST TABLES for years, were as- 
tounded when reviewing the many new 
features,.and its ultra modern format. For 
instance: 
7: Larger type with figure spacing to 
facilitate easier reading. 
New Sectional and Sub-Sectional 
Index Tabs arranged by interest 
tates instead of by individual days. 


Contents have been arranged for quicker 
reference to the major sub-sections, name- 
ly — Elapsed Time Indicator, Maturity 
Date Indicator, Interest Calculations; Ordin- 
ary (360, days), and Exact Interest (365 
days) — and with Conversion Tables, from 
Ordinary to Exact Interest. Yes, guaranteed 
accurate interest answers from $1.00 to 
$500,000, and at rates from %% to 12%. 
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Sturdy loose leaf bound in simulated leather 
binders, 12% x9 inches overall. Assembled 
to withstand constant daily reference for 
years! 


But, Decide for Yourself 
— Use It 10 Days 


. . . that’s the only way to determine its 
many outstanding and time saving advan- 
tages. Just send for a copy of the 1955 
DELBRIDGE INTEREST TABLES, try it 
for 10 days and, if you think you can do 
without it — return it and you will not 
be obligated in any way. Write today — 
shipment will be made promptly. 


2502 SUTTON AVE. ST. LOUIS 17, MO. 


Ownership of 
Tax-Exempt Securities 


NDIVIDUALS owned 44% of the $32- 

billion of tax-free securities in 
1953, a marked change in the pat- 
tern from the early Thirties when 
individual holdings in this category 
reached two-thirds of the total, says 
a study released by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Ince. 

“Commercial banks are the prin- 
cipal competitor for this outlet for 
investment funds, holding 40% of 
all tax-free securities in 1953 as 
compared to 15% in 1932,” says 
the Bureau. “These securities now 
consist almost entirely of state and 
local obligations, which have doubled 
in volume since World War II.” 

The study, The Ownership of Tax- 
Exempt Securities, 1913-1953, by 
George E. Lent, shows how changes 
in Federal income tax provisions af- 
fect competition in the private se- 
curities market. 

“There is little evidence that the 
highly graduated tax structure has 
diverted venture capital to tax-free 
investments,” Dr. Lent says. He 
bases this conclusion in part on an 
analysis of statistics made available 
by Federal estate tax records. 


Individual Holdings 


Individual holdings of tax-exempt 
securities are, however, highly con- 
centrated among the highest income 
groups, according to the available 
data. For example, the upper 1% 
income ‘group is estimated to hold 
two-thirds of all individual invest- 
ment in municipal securities. 

“The estate data show that the 
highest income group (estates over 
$10,000,000) has doubled the per- 
centage of its total holdings invested 
in tax-exempt securities. since the 
1920s,” says a summary by the Bu- 
reau. “This has not, however, meant 
a marked decrease in this group’s 
ownership of capital stock, which 
amounted to an average 62% of 
estates over $10,000,000 in the 1920s 
and to an average 55% of these 
largest estates in the 1942-1949 pe- 
riod. The more moderate-sized es- 
tates (under $2,000,000) show in- 
creased percentages of capital stock 
holdings over the 1920s. This re- 
distribution may indicate a shift in 
the relative supply of equity capital 
from the wealthiest groups to those 
of moderate wealth,’”’ Dr. Lent says. 
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and Be Sure! 


Loan OFFICERS everywhere consider a Lawrence Field Warehouse 
Receipt as much a synonym for “security” as a Certified Check. They 
know that $1,000,000 in legal liability and fidelity bonds — in each of 
more than 2500 Lawrence Field Warehouse locations—are back of every 
Lawrence receipt. 

And these bank officers like the way Lawrence does business. The 
Lawrence IBM Commodity Collateral Report, for example, is electron- 
ically compiled to keep loan officers always informed on current inven- 
tory values. It also reduces the cost of servicing loans. 


Specify Lawrence—and be SURE! 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS - « - IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


|AWR WRENCE WA (OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 
100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2,111. © 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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uth Randall 


owns an oil company. 


The school teacher who 


UTH RANDALL teaches Latin at San Bernardino High 
School, San Bernardino, California. 

In 1939 she invested: part of her savings in 50 shares of 
Union Oil Stock. This makes her—along with some forty 
thousand other people—an owner of the 45th largest indus- 
trial company in the country. 

And entitles her to examine the report card on our sixty- 
fifth year of business. 

It was the largest in our history. Our customers paid us 
$351,731,678. We didn’t keep all of this, of course. 

16.8% we paid to our 8700 employees as wages and benefits. 


4.8% went for taxes. (This does not include $60,000,000 
additional in fuel taxes which we collected for the government.) 


68.2% —by far the lion’s share—we divided among more 
than fifteen thousand other companies and individuals with 
whom we do business. 

This left us net earnings of 10.2%. From which we paid 
shareholders like Miss Randall 4.5% as dividends for the use 
of their money, and reinvested the remaining 5.7% in neces- 
sary expansion and modernization of facilities. 


We hope Miss Randall is pleased with this report. We are 
certain she should be pleased with herself. For in wisely 
investing in American industry for her own security, she has 
helped to create a higher standard of living for everyone. 

* * * * 
YOUR COMMENTS ARE INVITED. Write: The President, Union Oil 


Company of California, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, California. 


Union Oil Comp any OF CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 
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A Complete Service Charge Program 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


jective being modernization of 
method. Various factors such as 
costs and competition make it ad- 
visable for each bank to determine 
rates best suited for its use. The 
Commission feels that the banker’s 
knowledge, supplemented by the in- 
formation contained in the new 
booklet, will aid him in making 
sound individual decisions. 

There are several basic costs in- 
volved in servicing checking ac- 
counts. These include monthly 
maintenance, the cost of processing 
“on us” checks, out-of-town checks 
received in deposits, deposits, and 
local clearing items. The following 
schedule reflects these costs as de- 
termined by a cost analysis survey 
of a representative group of smaller 
banks for the year 1954, and also 
discloses the rates actually being 
charged for these factors as deter- 
mined by a service charge survey 
covering over 2,000 banks in that 


Maintenance 
(Per account per month) 


Number of Rates in 


*—Various other rates from 10¢ to $1. 
**— Amount not reported. 


"On Us" Checks Paid 


Number of Rates in 
Banks Use 


Costs 


*—Various other rates from 1¢ to 10¢. 
**— Amount not reported. 


Out-of-Town Checks 
(Transit) 


Number of Rates in 
Banks 


*—Various other rates from 4¢ to 10¢. 
**— Amount not reported. 
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group with total assets of less than 
$7,500,000, of which 1,162 banks 
were using analysis methods. 

The data at the bottom of the page 
are shown for illustrative purposes 
only and should not be construed as 
recommendations. 


Single Per-ltem Factor 


The recommended analysis plan 
provides for a single factor for ‘‘on 
us” checks paid, out-of-town checks 
deposited, and deposits. Although 
costs of these individual items vary 
considerably, these differentials are 
offset to a great extent by the va- 
riations in activity between items. 


Earnings Credit 


The use of minimum balances as 
the basis for making the earnings 
credit allowance has several advan- 
tages, such as being able to spot the 
balance on the ledger sheet without 
making any calculations and elim- 
inating the deduction for float or 
reserves. Surveys of smaller banks 
indicate that in the aggregate, min- 
imum balances are approximately 
25% less than average balances. 
This 25% difference may be consid- 
ered as a close approximation to de- 
ductions for float and reserve where 
average balances are used. Although 
the great majority of banks using 
simplified analysis determine the 


Local Clearings 
Number of Rates in 


Costs 


High 3.8¢ 
Median 2.1¢ 
Low 0.5¢ 


*—Various other rates from 4¢ to 2 4¢. 
**—_Make no charge or are only bank in town, 
so do not have these items. 


Deposit Tickets 
Number of Rates in 


Costs 


High 29.0¢ 
Median 15.8¢ 
Low 4.2¢ 


*—Various other rates from 1¢ to 10¢. 
**— Amount not reported. 
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PEOPLES 
FIRST 


Peoples First National, with 
31 banking offices located 
throughout the industrially 
important Pittsburgh area, 
has the facilities and resources 
for serving every correspond- 
ent banking need. 

We welcome the oppor- 
tunity of discussing your 
Pittsburgh correspondent 
requirements. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Correspondent Bank Department 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Banks Use 
Costs 212 25¢ 
89 35¢ 
High $1.560 64 40¢ 
Median 47.8¢ 635 50¢ 
Low 33.3¢ 86 * 
76 
1,162 
Banks Use 
382 4¢ 19 4¢ 
High 9.6¢ 291 5¢ 23 5¢ 
Median 5.5¢ 30 . 16 * 
Low 1 .9¢ 19 888 
1,162 1,162 
Costs 199 2¢ 7 168 3¢ 
355 3¢ 144 4¢ 
High 5.8¢ 129 4¢ 166 5¢ 
Median 3.1¢ 141 5¢ 30 6¢ 
Low 0.5¢ 48 23 
290 ** 631 ** 
1,162 1,162 
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You can’t X@IR(F)Y your bank 
for hidden embezzlements! 


Too bad you can’t—it would simplify things a lot! But 


the plain facts are that you never know when an embezzlement 


may be discovered nor how large it may be! 


During the year ended July 31, the FBI investigated 1,103 


embezzlements . . . a substantial increase over the previous year! 


One out of every thirteen banks in the country suffered an 


embezzlement! But what’s more—no one knows how many 


shortages are still concealed . . . shortages that are getting 


bigger and. bigger every day! 


In view of these facts, wouldn’t it be a good idea to check 


your Blanket Bond now? Our nearest agent* can arrange for 


one of our Bank Specialists to help review your coverage 


—and make sure it’s in line with your present-day operations. 


Call him now! 


* If you’re not sure of his name . . . just write our Agency 
& Production Department—we’ll supply it promptly. 


SERVING BANKERS FOR OVER 70 YEARS 


FIDELITY © SURETY * CASUALTY * INLAND MARINE 


COMPANY HOMEOWNERS * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY * AVIATION 
100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 


earnings credit on the basis of min- 
imum balances, some prefer the use 
of average balances. In such cases 
most banks apply short cut methods, 
such as averaging the high and low 
balance figures for the month and 
making a percentage reduction in the 
earnings rate to eliminate the cal- 
culations of float and reserve deduc- 
tions. Establishing a sound earnings 
credit is of utmost importance and 
deserves serious attention in order 
to avoid heavy inroads on income 
from checking account service 
charges. A fair and reasonable earn- 
ings credit is not difficult to deter- 
mine. The best method is based 
upon a cost analysis which provides 
information regarding investment 
and protection costs—two important 
elements in arriving at a correct 
earnings credit. 

The net rate of yield figures in 
the following schedule represent the 
results of the Commission’s cost sur- 
vey for 1954, whereas the earnings 
credit rates in use were determined 
by the service charge survey. The 
high, median, and low figures rep- 
resent the net income rate on aver- 
age demand deposits after deduc- 
tions for investment and protection 
costs but before float, reserves, bad 
debt reserves and profit. 


Net Rate of Yield 
(Average total demand deposits) 


High 4.83% 
Median 2.52%, 
Low 1.44%, 
Earnings Credit Allowance 

Number of Rates in 
. Banks Use 

746 1.2% 

31 1.4 

38 1.5 

78 1.8 

39 2.0 

108 2.4 

52 ag 

60 

10 

1,162 


*— Miscellaneous rates from 0.5% to 1.0% 
**— Miscellaneous rates from 1.1% to 6.0%. 
***—Rates not reported. 


Special Checking Accounts 


These accounts have become very 
popular with customers during re- 
cent years. The theory behind spe- 
cial checking accounts is that the 
rate charged for each check will 
provide the bank with sufficient com- 
pensation to cover costs for mainte- 
nance, deposits, remittances, and 
clearing items deposited, profit, and 
reserves for losses. With costs in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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aa 
SPEED AND SERVICE 


IN COLLECTING CHECKS AND DRAFTS 
You Benefit By: 


We Offer: Quick Conversion of Items to Cash 
Clearing and Transit Service 
Specialized earing Early Return of Unpaid Items 


Round-the-clock Check Collectio 


Special Saturday Operation 


Letter Preparation 
Simplified Cash Le Schedule 


n Processing 


Reduced Credit Risks 


Accelerated Availability 
g Service to Branch Offices 


Direct Routin 
; -Cash Collection Service 


Domestic and Foreign Non 
Maximum Use of Air Transportation 


TRUST | 


94 BANKING OFFICES SERVING NORTHERN CALIFORNIA BA NKIN G 
HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO . 
Jince 1854 


Statement of Condition 
March 31, 1955 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 258,206,381.94 Deposits $1,322,020,712.84 
U. S. Government Obligations 417,885,164.05 Acceptances Outstanding 1,138,863.59 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 64,277,217.46 9,399,799.05 
Other Bonds and Securities 24,771,889.89 pep 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 1,789,500.00 
Loans and Discounts 637,911,048.67 Other Liabilities 6,935,020.57 
Bank Premises and Equipment 12,192,934.71 Capital Funds: 
Other Real Estate 1.00 . 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances _1,001,438.59 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Surplus 37,400,000.00 
Other Assets ___11,711,780.09 Undivided Profits 18,199,034.20 


Total Resources $1,429,747,356.40 Total Liabilities $1,429,747,356.40 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 12,403,926.15 


United States Government and other securities carried at $174,173,781.46 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 


Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ILLINOIS 
BANK EXECUTIVE 
RECOMMENDS 


School Savings thru 
SCHOOL THRIFT 


Mr. Robert F. Balsley, Vice President 
The Old Second National Bank of Aurora 
Aurora, Illinois 


Mr. Balsley tells of his bank's 
experience with School Thrift 
School Savings Programs. 


“Our bank firmly believes in the 
old fashioned virtue of thrift. 
School Thrift service has proved 
an efficient vehicle for our promo- 
tion of school savings." 


“Participation in this program has 
been gratifying to us... to the school 
people . . . the parents . .. and to 
the children." 


"We recommend to all banks a School 
Savings Program and School Thrift Inc. 
to make it function smoothly.” 


School Savings programs thru School 
Thrift are simple . . . effective ... 
inexpensive. It is the system that has 
ELIMINATED teacher detail. 


COMPLETE 
SYSTEMS 


Write Dept. B-5 today! 
Learn how you too can 
benefit from 


SCHOOL SAVINGS 
thru 


SCHOOL 
THRIFT 


INCORPORATED 


© Banking and 
School Forms 


© Promotional 
material 


Personal installa- 
tion, guidance 
and service 


326 South Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 


dime and 
quarter savers, 
book-type, 
printed in 
various colors 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118) 
creasing, bankers are becoming more 
concerned as to whether the revenue 
received from these accounts com- 
pensates for the cost involved. Some 
banks have taken action to insure 
adequate compensation for the ser- 
vices provided special checking ac- 
count customers by installing main- 
tenance charges and increasing per 
item rates. Various other charges 
have also been reported, such as 
separate charges for deposits, re- 
turned checks, overdrafts, credit in- 
quiries, requests for other than reg- 
ular statements, and penalty charges 
for use of other than special checks. 


Analyzing Commercial Bank 
Savings Departments 


Although item costs are of para- 
mount importance in analyzing de- 
mand deposits, these costs in rela- 
tion to savings departments are of 
far less importance. Instead, the 
determination of a sound interest 
payment policy is the greatest bene- 
fit that can be derived from a sav- 
ings department analysis. The 
method of analyzing savings ac- 
counts as provided in the booklet 
will aid management in establishing 
a proper interest rate, deciding upon 
the minimum balance on which in- 
terest will be paid, and setting pol- 
icies in respect to abnormal with- 
drawal activity. 


Miscellaneous Service 


Practically every bank has a plan 
for charging for miscellaneous ser- 
vices. Some of these plans are brief, 
while others are very elaborate. 
Charges for these services are gen- 
erally made to place them on a 
profitable basis. However, some are 
established to attempt to discour- 
age unsound practices by bank cus- 
tomers. For example, many banks 
establish rates considerably higher 
than costs for returning checks 
drawn against insufficient funds 
and for returning checks drawn 
against uncollected funds. A com- 
plete listing of those miscellane- 
ous services on which rates have 
been placed by 383 cooperating 
banks is included in the booklet. 
Perhaps the greatest benefit a bank 
can derive from this resumé is to 
use it as a check list in connection 
with its present miscellaneous ser- 
vice charge plan. Such a comparison 
will call attention to any services 
which may not be included in the 
bank’s present plan. 


Increased payroll check volume 
coupled with the resulting operation 
and management problems has re- 
sulted in this activity’s becoming a 
very important part of present-day 
banking. Most payroll checks are 
in a high-cost category as they are 
cashed over-the-counter. Despite 
their costs, it is not uncommon for 
banks to charge unrealistically low 
rates and to also provide for volume 
discounts. There are few cases where 
volume discounts are warranted, for 
it is found that due to the necessary 
inspection and handling of these 
checks, volume does not generally 
reduce costs. Instead, volume cus- 
tomers are often responsible for 
peak-load periods, which result in 
higher than average handling costs. 
Also, balances in payroll accounts 
are usually representative of out- 
standing checks so little, if any, in- 
vestment income is available from 
these balances. 


Selling Customers, Directors, 
and Employees 


Customer, director and employee 
understanding of the cost of ser- 
vices rendered is vital to the ac- 
ceptance and successful operation 
of any service charge plan. Selling 
charges to this group requires as 
much careful planning as does the 
development of the service charge 
schedule. The first requirement of 
a successful service charge program 
is that it be equally fair to the cus- 
tomer and the bank. The banker 
who is equipped with a cost analysis 
of his bank and with cost and earn- 
ings data for banking in general has 
the advantage of being able to back 
up his service charge program with 
facts. The service charge plan should 
be easy for the customer to under- 
stand. Likewise, the bank’s directors 
and the entire staff should be com- 
pletely familiar with it, and sold on 
its fairness to the customer and to 
the bank. 

Some banks have expressed dis- 
satisfaction with their present 
methods of obtaining all or most of 
their service charge income by col- 
lecting exchange on incoming checks, 
by making a flat exchange charge 
on out-of-town checks, or by apply- 
ing a “float” charge. It is my belief 
that these banks could satisfactorily 
install the simplified analysis plan 
without any subsequent loss of in- 
come. Likewise, the use of this plan 
could result in improved customer 
relations. 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET «+ New York 


72 Branches in Greater New York 57 Branches Overseas 


Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1955 


ASSETS DIRECTORS 
Cash, Gold and Due from Banks $1,662,946 ,692 HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
United States Government Obligations 1,747,791,266 Chairman of the Board 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 47,307,109 ALEXANDER C. NAGLE 


Chairman of the Executive 


State and Municipal Securities 655,184,509 Committee 
Other Securities 167,711,850 JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
Loans and Discounts 2,669,484 ,067 
Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 20,093,829 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 51,511,719 genet 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 15,000,000 


Ownership of International Banking Register Company 
: GEORGE F. BAKER, JR. 
Corporation Trustee, George F. Waker Trust 
Bank Premises ,005, SOSTHENES BEHN 
Other Assets 7,491,760 Chairman, International 


Telephone and Telegraph 
$7,082,386,485 C orporation 
Partner, Chubb & Son 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Deposits $6,250,879,365 Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 


Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $93,734,230 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- Chairman of the Board, Standard 


52,822,991 Oil Company of California 
DE WITT A. FORWARD 
Due to Foreign Central Banks 21,239,400 K ae Vice-President 
(In Foreign Currencies) 1, GLOVER 
-President and General 
Items in Transit with Branches 2,178,756 Counsel, Anaconda Copper 
ining Company 
Reserves for: _ JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


Payments Under Agreement of Merger HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Dated March 1, 1955 135,152,050 Financial Vice-President, 


Metropolitan Life I 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 38,451,288 —_— 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Dividend Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


Ss. 

resident, New 

300,000,000 Telephone Company 
54,313,395 554,313,395 ROGER MILLIKEN 

oe President, Deering, Milliken & 


$7,082,386,485 Co., Incorporated 
a = EDWARD S. MOORE, JR. 


Executive Vice-President, 
Figures of Overseas Branches are as of March 25. National Biscuit Company 


$467,751,436 of United States Government Obligations and $22,590,000 of CHARLES G. MORTIMER 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other a ee Foods 
i or permitted by law. 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Affiliate of The First National City Bank of New York for separate Corporation 
administration of trust functions WILLIAM C. STOLK 
President, American Can 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY Company 


seas REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Head Office: 22 William Street. New York Williamsville, New York 


° ROBERT WINTHROP 
Capital Funds $32,016,751 1 Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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a super-market place 


The very size and scope of our operations merit the 
attention of all portfolio managers because of the important 


assistance we can offer them. 


Here at Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, buying and selling orders 
for large blocks of securities are brought together in a 
“super-market place” of investment and trading activity— 
the result of our forty years of constant contact with financial 


institutions and corporations throughout the country, 


learning their requirements and developing the closest 


markets for issues in which they are interested. 


We welcome inquiries from banks, insurance companies, 


pension funds and corporations. 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


Dealers and Underwriters of High-Grade Securities 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


SIXTY WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


BosTON PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS West PALM BEACH 
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Pension Plans—Group Annuity or Trust Fund 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


of the rates and underlying assump- 
tions formerly used by the insur- 
ance companies. It will be observed 
that the over-all effect of the revi- 
sion is a slight increase in rates, 
the reduction in the expense factor 
being more than offset by the adop- 
tion of a more conservative mortal- 
ity table. 

Premium rates under a group an- 
nuity contract are generally guar- 
anteed for a period of five years 
after which they are subject to 
change from time to time. It per- 
haps should be noted here that even 
though other methods may be used 
in calculating the annual contribu- 
tions under a deposit administra- 
tion type of group annuity contract, 
the regular group annuity rates, 
prevailing at the time contributions 
are made, are the basis on which 
the annuities are purchased at the 
employee’s retirement. 


Investments and Yields 


The investments of insurance 
companies are governed by state 
law and are generally confined to 
debt obligations with a fixed income 
such as Government and corporate 
bonds and real estate mortgages. 
Two items of expense are deducted 
from the gross investment income 
of insurance companies, investment 
expense, and income taxes. The 
annual investment expense varies 
from company to company but prob- 
ably averages around 14 of 1% of 
assets. Currently, Federal income 
taxes have the effect of reducing 
the interest rate earned by 20 basis 
points or approximately 1/5 of 1% 
of assets. The average net interest 
rate earned on their invested funds 
by five leading “group annuity” 
companies for the year 1954 was 
3.18%. 


Expenses 


The loading charge for expenses 
included in group annuity premium 
rates is intended to cover the in- 
surance company’s expenses of ad- 
ministration and to provide addi- 
tions to its surplus reserves. The 
expenses include agents’ and brok- 
ers’ commissions, actuarial and gen- 
eral administrative expenses, pre- 
mium taxes (about % of the states 
levy taxes on group annuity pre- 
miums, the average rate being about 
2%), and miscellaneous expenses. 


Cancellation Charges 


In the case of the conventional 
form of group annuity, when annui- 
ties are canceled because of em- 
ployees withdrawing or terminating 
employment, the amount credited 
back to the employer is usually sub- 
ject to a discount of 4% of the total 
contributions paid by the employer 
and the employee. If the employer 
is given the right under a deposit 
administration contract to with- 
draw the unallocated contributions 
beld in the deposit account for 
transfer to another carrier or trus- 
tee, a charge of 5% of such bal- 
ance is generally imposed. 


Dividend Procedure 


An experience record with re- 
spect to each group annuity con- 
tract is generally maintained. The 
record shows the premiums re- 
ceived, interest credited thereon, 
expenses and annuity payments dis- 
bursed and dividends paid. The net 
balance in the account is compared 
periodically to the reserves and 
contingency reserves required to 
cover the annuity benefits outstand- 
ing to determine whether the oper- 
ation of the contract has resulted 


Group Annuity Premium Rates Based on Certain Cost Factors 


Mortality 
Table 


1951 Group Annuity 
Set Back One Year 
1937 Standard Annuity 
1937 Standard Annuity 
Set Back One Year 


2% % 


214 % 
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Annuity of $1 Commencing 
at age 65 (male) Costs: 


Interest Expense At Age AtAge At Age 
Rate Loading 85 45 65 


$4.80 
$4.71 


$6.27 
$6.16 


$12.54 
$12.82 
$6.07 


$4.55 $12.99 


/ \ 
Indoor and outdoor skeleten 
dial clocks. Style 7500 shown. 


Revolving illuminated clock 
and name panel. Available 
with thermometer .or chimes. 


2-Faced translucent illu mi- 
nated post clock and signs. 
Also made for bracket and 
corner mounting, 2, 3 and 
4 faced. 


ELECTRIC TIME 
COMPANY, INC. 


Specialists in Clocks for Banks 


syurq sudisap pavpuvis uo unayng sof amok of 892012 


17 Union Street 


NATICK, MASS. 


precision-made 
machine and 
hand posting 
passbooks 
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Roont to Grour... 


NEW 


in the OK West! 


Whether your client is looking for a new 


factory site or a market outlet, he’ll find room 


to build—and keep building—in the 
Intermountain West, second fastest growing 
section of our country. With over 46 
years’ experience, complete banking facilities 
and an intimate knowledge of business 
in this area, Continental Bank is qualified 
to help you help your customers. 


The Continental Bank ! 


and Trust Company 
OF SALT LAKE CITY 


MAIN OFFICE: 200 South Main Street 
CENTRAL BRANCH: 1575 South Main Street 


Growing with the Intermountain West 
Member Federal Reserve System © Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


in a gain or loss. The mortality and 
interest assumptions used in deter- 
mining the reserves required to be 
maintained under the contract may 
differ from those used in computing 
premiums paid in the past and may 
be changed from time to time to 
recognize changing circumstances. 
If a gain results some part thereof 
may be returned to the employer as 
a dividend. 


Guarantees 


Under a group annuity contract 
payment of the annuities purchased 
is guaranteed by the insurance com- 
pany. The significance of the guar- 
antee, however, must be considered 
in connection with the insurer’s 
right— 

(1) To change the premium rates 
at the end of five years and 
any year thereafter. 

(2) determining if rates 
should be increased, to re- 
value annuities already pur- 
chased on a higher cost basis 
if such action is considered 
desirable. 

In some of the earlier group an- 
nuity contracts premium rates were 
guaranteed for life with respect to 
all employees initially covered un- 
der the contract. Because of the 
losses suffered by the insurance 
companies in the operation of these 
contracts the practice of offering 
lifetime rate guarantees was dis- 
continued. 

In a subsequent article the cost 
characteristics of the trusteed plan 
will be discussed and compared with 
group annuity financing. 


“What do you mean, ‘identification’? 
Would my dog be riding with a 
stranger?” 
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The First National Bank 
Port Jervis, New York 

. @ project planned and 
completed by The Cunneen 
Company. 


PA... the same can be said of financial institutions. No two 


are completely similar—especially concerning their problems and needs. That is why 
men who specialize in bank design should be consulted when the time has come to 
build or modernize your quarters. Only designers and builders who know banking 
requirements can create a design which is a logical outgrowth of planning for efficiency 


... beauty with a purpose. 


Write today. Learn first hand 
what our years of specialized 
experience can do for you. 


THE CUNNEEN 


1225 VINE STREET PHILADELPHIA. 7; 


727 W. 7TH STREET - LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Time to Sell Savings 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


profitable to your bank than the 
checking deposit, because cost-ac- 
counting, such as is available, says 
it can’t be done. Yet I wonder 
whether cost-accounting isn’t in- 
clined to load savings costs with 
administrative and operating ex- 
penses that don’t belong; even at 
that, savings aren’t necessarily so 
far behind when it comes to com- 
puting net functional profit. 

As a matter of fact, a recent 
A.B.A. survey pinpoints that 90% 
of the commercial banks make 
money out of their savings, 9% 
break even, and only 1% show a 
loss, which is a pretty good batting 
average, considering all the angles. 

If savings deposits weren’t profit- 
able and desirable, why do you sup- 
pose savings and loan associations 
would be out beating the bushes 
for them, and be willing to pay 3%, 


to boot? And you'll agree that 
mutual savings banks, operating on 
savings alone, and with more limited 
avenues of investment than commer- 
cial banks, are indeed sound, profit- 
able, and well-managed institutions. 

Get last year’s actual figures from 
your own accounting department. 
Study them! Put the pieces together 
and see if you don’t think savings 
deposits pull their own weight in 
the profit account. 

Relatively few banks have an 
elaborate cost-accounting system, or 
any kind of a cost-accounting setup, 
for that matter. So perhaps we can 
develop a simple, workable formula 
ourselves for arriving at certain 
earning percentages. At the mo- 
ment, we are interested in compar- 
ing earning percentages of savings 
accounts and checking accounts. The 
nine steps appear below. 

Besides the actual dollar profit 
immediately derived from the in- 
vesting of savings deposits, there is, 
of course, the indirect, long-pull 


ARE YOU LOOKING 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 
one of the main objects of our bank ever since its 
foundation over 65 years ago. If you are interested 
in doing business in Peru, a letter addressed to us will 
assure you our friendly co-operation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


Head Office 


TOWARDS PERU... ? 


LIMA 


80 Offices Throughout the Country 


CAPITAL - S/.80,000,000.00 


SURPLUS - S/.66,338,521.64 


“Peru's Oldest National Commercial Bank" 


imitation leather or plastic 
commercial passbooks and 
pocket check cases 


2 
EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


NEW YORK 7. N.Y 


value of the savings customer, him- 
self—that locked-in profit potential 
for the future, so to speak. In other 
words, your savings depariment is 
continuously sewing the seeds for 
extra crops of profit. And building 
for tomorrow is something all of us 
like to do! 

For instance, without a savings 
department you are unable to render 
complete banking service to your 
public. And you’re still missing the 
boat if you fail to let people know, 
in no uncertain terms, that you 
have a savings department and that 
you want their business very much. 
In both cases, you are overlooking 
a priceless feeder to other depart- 
ments of your bank, a feeder that 
can contribute rich profits down 
through the years. 


Spearhead of Public Relations 


A bold venture into the field of 
savings offers broad frontiers for 
making new friends, developing new 
business, and getting better ac- 
quainted with present customers. 
As a matter of fact, an aggressive 
savings department with all its mass 
appeal can spearhead your entire 
public relations program and your 
sales program, as well. 

Without question, a thrifty people 
is the mainspring of the free enter- 
prise system. Both are vitally im- 
portant to your bank and both come 
securely tied together in one pack- 
age, with a single price tag. And 
that price tag is labeled “savings 
deposits.” You’ll admit that savings 
customers are thrifty people and 
there are a lot of them. Don’t for- 
get, they’re voters, tod! People are 
inclined to understand and to ap- 
prove the things they’re familiar 
with. And so it is with your sav- 
ings customer; chances are that he 
understands and approves chartered 
banking and votes that way, too! 

How can you tell whether the 
savings business is especially desir- 
able for your own bank? 

If deposits are at a premium in 
your bank, if your demand for sound 
loans is brisk, if you have abundant 
investment opportunities, if rates 
are not too competitive in your 
market, if yours is a growing com- 
munity, then spending money for a 
sizzling, all-out campaign to build 
savings deposits is absolutely war- 
ranted. Your bank can use addi- 
tional deposits, but, at the same 
time, it needs a solid basis for its 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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Your best buy in 
Protection 


is insurance sold in your 
community by a local agent 
who is qualified by 


training and experience. 


He is advisor without 
prejudice in a field requiring 


specialized knowledge. 


Rely on your 
Local Agent 


for advice on insurance for your home, 
insurance for your car, and insurance 
for your business. Ten thousand local 
U.S. F.& G. agents provide this 

service throughout the United States 


and Canada. y.5-F-&S- 


series ° 
qrisis one OF 


news WEEK 
designe? 


an 
help increase 


Consult your insurance agent 
as you would your doctor or lawyer 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
Baltimore 3, Maryland es 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada 
Toronto, Ontario 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 126) 


loans and investments. It’s a fact 
that savings deposits, because of 
volume, diversification, and stabil- 
ity, can be a firm foundation on 
which to build a deposit structure, 
composed of the more volatile, fluc- 
tuating, and seasonal types of de- 
posits. 

Savings accounts should be anal- 
yzed, once in a while. You should 
know what you’ve got and where 
you’re going. How many accounts 
do you have? What’s the average 
balance? What’s the pattern of ac- 
tivity? It goes without saying that 
unusual activity in a small savings 
account is expensive; so, if a custo- 
mer persists in using his account 
as a checking account, it should be 
weeded out or a heavy service charge 
imposed. 

Savings accounts naturally fall 
into two distinct groups. 

The first is made up of the profit- 
able accounts which run pretty fair 
balances and belong to customers 
who have either saved regularly 
over a period of years or who have 
stashed away an emergency fund, a 
nest egg, a special purpose fund, a 
fund for old age, or even a fund 


awaiting a once-in-a-lifetime invest- 
ment. This is the type of customer 
who is a “bank-builder,” for sure. 
He is influential in the community 
and a booster for your bank; he 
brings in customers, himself, and 
his prestige attracts others. These 
accounts build dollar volume that 
can be counted on year in and year 
out. And, because activity is lim- 
ited to only a few ledger entries and 
the computing and posting of inter- 
est, these accounts are unmistak- 
ably in the profit column. 


This Group Builds 
Goodwill for Your Bank 


The second group is made up of 
unprofitable accounts such as Christ- 
mas Club, school savings, children’s 
accounts, and the accounts of the 
very small saver. Average balances 
are low, dollar volume is not great, 
and activity to volume is high, so 
over-all cost is necessarily high, it- 
self, and profit negative. You might 
go so far as to call this particular 
group of savings accounts your 
“loss leader.”’ Although this group 
shows a direct loss in operation, 
nevertheless, it does bring in traffic 
and exposes customers to other bank 
services; it builds goodwill in the 


community and makes friends for 
your bank. So it has a definite pub- 
lic relations value. Perhaps there 
is logic in charging the cost of this 
group of savings accounts to “pub- 
lic relations’ rather than to “sav- 
ings,” or simply considering it a cost 
of franchise for doing business in 
the community. 

Now if you’re a man with a plan, 
a long-range plan, that is; if you're 
anxious to grow and build volume; 
if that’s the kind of future you want 
for your bank, then lobby traffic is 
your crying need. A thriving sav- 
ings department is one way that you 
can bring people into your bank so 
you'll have a chance to provide them 
with an instalment loan or a pay-as- 
you-go checking account. 

The time is ripe, now, for a dou- 
ble-barrelled advertising program on 
your part to meet the stiff competi- 
tion of savings and loan associa- 
tions. Right now, high tax dollars 
can be spent with telling effect 
against future profits at possibly 
lower income taxes. Meanwhile, as 
additional deposits come in, they 
can be put to work immediately, and 
at a profit, too, because of prevail- 
ing higher Government bond yields. 
Now’s the time to get going! 


WORKS SIMPLY, 
ECONOMICALLY . 


SIMPLIFIES 
INTERNAL OPERATIONS 


EXCLUSIVE NAME 
TUBE FILE 


IMPRINTS REGULAR 
PERSONAL CHECKS TOO 


Check imprinting giver banks mang advantages 


ThriftiCheck provides the imprinting equipment best 
adapted to a client Bank’s volume. Our newest auto- 
matic “push button” irnprinter is supplied where vol- 


Send tor our free imprinter kit 
containing sample name tube, de- 
scriptions of the name tube filing 


ume is heavy. In addition, ThriftiCheck also provides 
complete operating supplies and business-building ad- 
vertising materials — at no cost to client Banks. 


Only ThriftiCheck has the exclusive name tube with 
automatic centering and locking device. Simplest yet 


system and the imprinter center- 


ing and locking device — plus the 
reasons why ThriftiCheck’s on- 
the-premises imprinting for 
ThriftiCheck and Regular Check- 
ing accounts is so economical. 


speediest method of imprinting customers’ names on 
personal checks for both ThriftiCheck and regular 
checking accounts. 


| Thx fii Ch 
Successor to Bankers Development Corporation 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Service Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


tension of the Defense Production 
Act and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, which expire June 30; 
the similar extension of the Texas 
City Tin Smelter, and housing legis- 
lation. 


“Routine” May Be 
Controversial 

It is improbable that these ex- 
tensions will be mere routine. 

Thus, there are proposals to en- 
large the size of SBA loans and to 
make this agency permanent. There 
are proposals to set up additional 
credit and insurance and equity capi- 
tal features through the medium of, 
or in addition to, SBA. The Eisen- 
hower Administration, it is reported, 
will back an extension of the life 
of SBA “as is.” 

While the projected housing 
amendments are minor in character, 
these can well become the occasion 
of a first-class political scrap to 
revive public housing, which went 
into a partial eclipse under amend- 
ments to the Housing Act of 1954. 

For some time the White House 
has been deaf to the urgings of 
lower-level officials that, in connec- 
tion with the extension of the De- 
fense Production Act (primarily for 
materials controls, and V-loans), 
Congress put on the books a 90- 
day standby freeze of wages, prices, 
and rents. There is no certainty 
until DPA is finally extended that 
there won’t be a rousing political 
argument over standby controls. 


Consider Voting Bill 


Prospects were enhanced in the 
Senate, at least, for approval of the 
bill to abolish mandatory cumula- 
tive voting of national bank shares. 
Most of the testimony given before 
the Robertson subcommittee last 
month was in favor of the bill. Op- 
position appears to be small. 

The A.B.A. favors abolishing the 
mandatory cumulative voting of 
shares, its spokesman told the sub- 
committee. He was Joseph E. Healy, 
president of the Citizens National 
Bank of Hampton, Va. Mr. Healy 
said that the late Senator Carter 
Glass of Virginia stated that when 
the mandatory provision was 
adopted in 1933 it was done at the 
instigation of one Senator and there 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 131) 
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ESSENTIAL TO INDUSTRY 


The nature of an industrial project determines its require- 
ments but “movement” is always a big factor. 

There’s the movement of materials and equipment necessary 
for plant operation . . . the movement of unfinished products 
and of finished goods to markets . . . even the movement of 
executives on business and vacation trips. 

So, in many ways, movement translated in terms of rail trans- 
portation, is very important when selecting an industrial site. 
That’s one reason why so many concerns have established 
plants in the “Union Pacific West” where the finest of rail 
service is conveniently available. 

For complete and confidential information about available 
sites, see your nearest U.P. representative or contact 

Mr. W. H. Hulsizer, General Manager of Properties, Dept. 372, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


Map at left shows 
states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


April 11, 1955 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Securities . : 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 

Loans and Discounts . . .... . 
Bills of Exchange and Commodity Loans 
Bank Building and Equipment 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 

Other Assets . 


TOTAL 


LIABILITIES 
Capital 
Undivided Profit 


Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserve for Taxes, Etc. : 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit . 


$200,620,837.47 
111,304,106.78 
3,214,806.51 
1,800,000.00 
361,591,870.29 
14,132,024.99 
25,514,247.43 
8,878,162.91 
738,837.72 


$727 ,794,894.10 


. $ 27,000,000.00 
33,000,000.00 
3,669,220.49 


$ 63,669,220.49 


6,076,590.67 
4,399,597.09 
8,878,162.91 


Deposits: 
Individual 


U. S. Government . 


TOTAL 


439,317,354.71 
186,083,145.89 
19,370,822.34 


DIRECTORS 


JOHN W. CARPENTER 


Chairman, Southland Life Insurance Co. 


EDWARD H. CARY, JR. 


President, Cary-Schneider Investment Co. 


WIRT DAVIS Il 


Investments 


FRED F. FLORENCE 


President 


R. B. GEORGE 


President, R. B. George Investments, Inc. 


HAMLETT HARRISON 


Executive Vice-President, 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co. 


J. M. HIGGINBOTHAM, JR. 
Higginbotham-Bailey Co. 


RALEIGH HORTENSTINE 
President, Wyatt Metal and Boiler Works 


This is your Republic — Call it ‘My Bank’ 


KARL HOBLITZELLE, Chairman of the Board 


J. E. JONSSON 


President, Texas Instruments, Inc. 


J. C. KARCHER 


President, Concho Petroleum Co. 


J. L. LATIMER 


President, Magnolia Petroleum Co 


W. W. LYNCH 


President, Texas Power and Light Co. 


LEWIS W. MacNAUGHTON 
President, DeGolyer and MacNaughton 


B. F. McLAIN 


President, Hart Furniture Co. 


STANLEY MARCUS 


President, Neiman-Marcus Co. 


HOMER R. MITCHELL 


Chairman, Texas Employers Insurance 
Association 


644,771 ,322.94 


$727,794,894.10 


J. H. PEARLSTONE 


President, Pearlstone Mill and 
Elevator Co. 


GEORGE HARVEY PENLAND 


Chairman, Southwestern Drug Corp. 


LAWRENCE S. POLLOCK 
President, Pollock Paper Corporation 


J. W. SIMMONS 


President, Simmons Cotton Oil Mills 


R. L. TAYLOE 


Vice-President, Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


JOE C. THOMPSON 


President, Southland Corporation 


WILLIAM H. WILDES 
President, Republic Natural Gas Co. 


NATIONAL BANK of Dallas 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 129) 
was no evidence recorded of a gen- 
eral demand for such a provision. 
For 70 years prior thereto no man- 
datory cumulative voting of national 
bank shares was required. 


Hoover Commission Report | EARL BAUER — CARL A. CHARLSON 
Follow-Up | + 


Following the publication of the | : 
recommendations of the Hoover | RICHARD L. DUNLAP 
Commission aimed at lessening di- — 
rect and indirect subsidization | 
through Federal lending, moving | bo ogee o hw B. M. LAMBERSON 
to get the Government somewhat KARL SAG 
out of the lending business, and 
providing for a tightening up of the | \ fii] 
standards of Federal lending agen- 
cies, the Budget Bureau called upon RUSSELL W, WOOLLEY 
all the 104 Federal entities lending, | 
guaranteeing, or insuring to give | poe fH | 
their reactions. (In the April issue . Wor 

H. JAMES BARTELS * 
of BANKING the lending agencies Asst. Vice-President 
report was discussed in detail.) 

In general the Budget Bureau’s : Asst. Vice-President 
directive would seem to call for | 
this kind of a report from each such | We'll 
agency: Be Seeing YOU at 

(1) What do you think of it as Your State Convention! é _< ERNEST A. MORSE 
it specifically affects your particular 
lending, insuring, or guaranteeing OKLAHOMA... Tulsa, May 5-6 
function? MISSOURI... Kansas City, May 8-10 

(2) What could you do to put it KANSAS ... Hutchinson, May 12-14 
into effect by Executive or other ad- TEXAS... Fort Worth, May 15-17 
without statute NEW MEXICO... Santa Fe, May 19-21 
aw changes? 

(3) What legislation would you ROBERT S. WILLIAMS 
need to put into effect these recom- 
COLORADO... Glenwood Springs, June 16-18 

This would create a presumption 
that the Executive establishment 


was committed to bringing about (mmerce (@mpany 


the sweeping reforms proposed by 
the Hoover Commission. Capital Jl Millon Dollars 
Such an assumption, however. is KANSAS CITY’S OLDEST AND LARGEST BANK 


decidedly on the optimistic side. | Established 1865 [NSURANCE CORPORATION 


Since the President originally 


NOW —at these down-to-earth 
prices make this your opportunity 
to install these incomparable, gen- 
vine bronze or aluminum signs. A 
wide selection of other styles and ‘ 

; 6 | sizes is also available. Send for full ' 
information — no obligation. iN N 
| LARGER SIZES LOW-PRICED, TOO! 
| No. B-186 — BRONZE OR ALUMINUM if desired. When 


Factory 


rdering please specify 
horizontal or vertical 


easy installation and 


| 
| i J ( tablets. Hardware for 
| decorative rosettes to 


cover screw-heads fur- 
“I see Mr. Thwiggs is advertising for | All shipments f.0.b. factory. : nished with each tablet. 
another teller. Where’s he going to put 


him?” | BANTHRICO INTERNATIONAL - 17 WN. DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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POST-TO-CHECK USERS REPORT 
PERSONNEL SAVINGS AVERAGING 


38.5% 


THESE ARE USERS FIGURES! 


From banks which have Post- 
To-Check in everyday use, 
and are getting the savings 
mentioned, plus... better 
control, more usable floor 
space, higher employee mo- 
rale, fewer errors, and an 
even daily work load .. . with 
a lower capital investment! 


YOUR £e Febute REPRESENTATIVE HAS ALL THE FACTS! 


He carries the most complete Post-To-Check portfolio available. 
The full story, operational diagrams, current users facts and 
figures, and a survey form which will quickly tell you what the 
Post-To-Check possibilities are in YOUR BANK. 


HE ALSO OFFERS THE MOST COMPLETE LINE 
OF POST-TO-CHECK EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE! 


UW FIVE TYPES OF POST-TO-CHECK TRAYS 


~ FOUR STYLES OF POST-TO-CHECK POCKETS 


* ALL FORMS — STANDS — INDEXES — SORTERS 


oe” «TWENTY TRAY HOUSING STYLES — PLUS CUSTOM BUILDING 


FIVE Tyres OF 
FIRE PROTECTIVE 
INSULATION .. . 
FOR SAFE STORAGE 
AT THE POINT-OF-USE 


DESIGN NO. 15025 


ORPORATION 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE . . . AND THE BIG 
MAJORITY OF PRESENT POST-TO-CHECK INSTALLATIONS ARE 


Le Febure EQUIPPED. 


backed the idea of the Hoover Com- 
mission, nominally the White House 
is committed to the idea. Hence 
it was more or less routine for the 
Budget Director to ask for such 
reactions and reports. 

However, the Hoover Commission 
was legislated into existence at a 
time when Senator Robert A. Taft 
was living, and the conservatives 
within the Republican party had an 
influence on the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s policies. 

In the meantime the President 
has committed himself specifically 
for the principle of further loan 
guarantees for public purposes, the 
Government to guarantee or insure 
loans, and he has committed himself 
for other financial strategems such 
as are involved in the highway, 
school aid, and health programs. 

Thus, the philosophy of the 
Hoover Commission reports is fairly 
well at variance with the current 
practice of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. 

These reports may have the effect 
of bringing into focus the conflict 
between conservative philosophy and 
“liberal” practice, for the reports 
are bound to indicate what the con- 
stituent agencies think about re- 
ducing subsidies for many welfare 
and other objectives. 

So far as Congress is concerned, 
there appears to be little interest or 
enthusiasm for taking action to 
carry out many of the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission 
respecting lending agencies. 


Take Housing 
Activity Pulse 


One of the main purposes which 
Albert M. Cole, Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator, had in re- 
creating the National Housing Coun- 
cil was to provide a broad coordina- 
tion between Government policy on 
housing mortgages and Federal 
economic policy generally. 

Originally the National Housing 
Council was set up by the terms 
of legislation in 1947. The Coun- 
cil’s chief mission was the coordina- 
tion of Regulation X, the controls 
on real estate credit of the time. In 
the last few years the agency has 
beer inactive. 

As reconstituted by Mr. Cole, 
the National Housing Council’s 
membership consists not only of 
executives of the various Federal 
housing agencies but also of the 
Secretaries of the Treasury, Com- 
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merce, and Labor, the chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, and the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Thus it appears to be a sort of de 
jacto “domestic monetary council,” 
with its application limited to co- 
ordinating Federal policy on easing 
or tightening housing mortgage 
credit with cyclical Federal eco- 
nomic policy generally. 

The first discussions naturally 
dwelt upon the subject of whether 
the housing boom is proceeding so 
far and so fast as to require restric- 
tion. 

Officials revealed a piece of in- 
formation which proved to be as sur- 
prising to some informed executives 
of the Government as to lay ob- 
servers. This is that, under both VA 
and FHA, these agencies themselves 
have considerable direct power to 
tighten credit on Government-spon- 
sored mortgages. 

They always have been understood 
to have power to tighten this credit 
indirectly by more skeptical ap- 
praisals or by slowing down the ma- 
chinery of loan insurance or guaran- 
tee. 

However, it was explained that 
FHA has the power to require larger 
downpayments and shorter mort- 
gage terms, and it was indicated 
that, if such advice were given to 
the President and in turn relayed 
by the White House to FHA, it 
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would be likely that FHA would 
take such restrictive action, in the 
event the judgment were that 
housing construction was proceeding 
too rapidly. 

Respecting VA, officials explained 
that some years ago Congress raised 
the VA housing guarantee from 50% 
of a loan, or a maximum of $4,000, 
to 60% or $7,500. When Congress 
raised the guarantee, however, it 
gave permissive power, and VA thus 
also may require larger downpay- 
ments. 

At the same time Mr. Cole last 
month began sounding out home 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 


STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 
INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
OTHER REAL ESTATE 


OTHER RESOURCES 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT: 
COMMON STOCK 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 
INCOME COLLECTED—UNEARNED 
DEPOSITS: 

INDIVIDUAL 

BANK 

U. S. GOVERNMENT 

OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 
OTHER BONDS, NOTES AND DEBENTURES 


BANKING HOUSE AND GARAGE PROPERTY 


RESERVE—AMORTIZATION OF BOND PREMIUMS 
RESERVE—TAXES, INTEREST, EXPENSE, ETC. .............-0eeeees 


builders and various classes of 
lenders on the question of what can 
be done to provide more private 
financial participation in FHA. The 
Hoover Commission recommended 
that FHA have bigger reserves and 
that risks on loans should be shared 
between lenders and the Govern- 
ment. 

This endeavor will not only give 
Mr. Cole an opportunity to learn 
whether the home financing and 
building industries can agree upon 
some plan for increasing private 
participation and responsibility for 
FHA. It will also give Mr. Cole 


THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


* 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
APRIL 11, 1955 


RESOURCES 


$ 68,245,370.94 
74,064,928.96 
7,863,586.99 
1,246,664.20 
420,000.00 
107,434,201.32 


CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY—LETTERS OF CREDIT 


42,414.75 
$264,634,246.12 


1,499,535.80 $ 15,499,535.80 
1,874,685.55 
615,636.94 
911,006.56 
761,807.72 
1,144,552.78 


$173,444,598.79 
51,924,057.95 
6,569,878.12 


11,888,485.91  243,827,020.77 


$264,634,246.12 


U. S. Government and other securities carried at $44,820,260.49 in the above statement 
are deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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FREES 


5-DAY TRIAL! 
High-speed, simple ten-key operation 


People in your business who’ve 
been using adding machines for 
years tell us they’re amazed by 
the Underwood Sundstrand. It’s 
the fastest, easiest machine they 
have ever used. And tests prove it’s 
the most dependable. But you be 


Write on your business letterhead 
to Underwood Corporation, Dept. 
D-13,One Park Ave., New York 
16, N.Y., for a five-day FREE trial 
of the Underwood Sundstrand. 
Use it in your own office on your 
own work with your own opera- 


the judge! 


_ tor. There’s no cost or obligation. 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 


One Park York 16, 


WHY PASS UP EXTRA baseaggscs 


Leadin 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 
ONTARIO BLDG. « CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


Lb NEW HEAD OFFICE 
BUILDING in PHOENIX 


Se, is our best evidence of 
FAITH in ARIZONA'S FUTURE! 


BANK of ARIZONA 


HEAD OFFICE: PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 
Constitution, Bill of Rights, Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, Washington’s 
Oath of Allegiance, General Lee’s letters, and others. 


Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 
Investors 


“Trust 


DECLARES ITS 


122"¢ Consecutive Dividend 


The Trustees have 
declared a quarterly 
dividend of 27 cents a 
share, payable April 
26, 1955 to shareholders 
of record at the close 
of business March 31, 
1955. This dividend is 
entirely paid out of net 
income received by the 
Trust on its invest- 
ments. 


ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston 


some ideas for use in commenting 
to the Budget Bureau in conjunction 
with the latter’s request to Housing 


and Home Finance Agency about 
| the impact of the Hoover Commis- 
| sion recommendations 
| Federal housing aids. 


| Look for Weak Spots 


respecting 


Under Senator John J. Sparkman 
and Rep. Albert Rains, both Ala- . 


| bama Democrats, Senate and House 
| Banking subcommittees were plan- 
| ning separately to conduct housing 
| investigations. 
| had been approved at writing; the 
| House study was still awaiting ap- 


The Senate study 


proval. 

It is now believed that the funda- 
mental purpose of these two in- 
quiries will be basically to help 
develop for the Congressional (Dem- 
ocratic) leadership in 1956 proposals 
which might be in the nature of a 
Democratic housing program with 
which to go into the 1956 national 


| election. 


Both men are not so much in- 
terested in alleged scandals (al- 


| though multi-family defense hous- 
| ing, it is suggested, will be checked 


into closely) as in finding “weak 


| spots” in the Housing Act of 1954. 


For instance, while there has been 


| a considerable boom in speculative 
| building of individual houses, the 


FHA multi-family business has all 


| but stopped. So one question will 


be whether perhaps the terms are 


| so relatively more favorable for 
| individual housing that multi-family 
| housing is being neglected. 


Another angie will be housing for 
the lower income groups. Some of 
the new types of mortgages pro- 
posed under the 1954 act have failed 
as yet to yield results in business. 
The two committees will seek to 
ascertain whether these should be 
modified or improved. 

Finally, the Democrats have long 
had an interest in “middle income”’ 
housing, or for housing people with 
incomes insufficient for most FHA 
and VA sales housing, but not poor 


| enough to qualify for tenancy in 
| public housing. 


Fulbright Inquiry Ends 


The main hearings of the Senate 


| Banking Committee into the level 


of stock market prices have ended 
without stimulating any demand for 
legislation affecting either the se- 
curities markets or bank lending on 
securities. (END) 
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Money on the move... 


~ 


SPEED is the essence of 
FIRST WISCONSIN 
Transit Service 


Time is money—especially when money’s on the move. Even minutes may matter when 


checks are “floating”! That’s why SPEED is the essence of First Wisconsin transit department 


operations, on the job day and night ... around the clock. And that’s why we route Wisconsin and 


Upper Michigan items direct to drawee banks. These are key features of First Wisconsin service 


to correspondents .. . plus the important advantages of personalized attention to your special needs. 


First Wisconsin 
National Bank 


OF MILWAUKEE 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Banks and Other Customer 

Services Division 

George F. Kasten Vice President 
Robert A. Zentner Vice President 
D. Wesley Correll Vice President 


Donald A. Harper Vice President 
John G. Topp. Assistant Vice President 


L. J. Smotherman...........Assistant Vice President 
Mark A. Rusch... Assistant Vice President 
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The cheek 
he couldn't face 


How the forged endorsement on a $73 check 
led us to discovery of a $6300 payroll fraud 


(Based on Company File #117044) 


One day recently, a former employee 
strode into our treasurer’s office. Where 
was his vacation allowance money? 
He’d been waiting six months and 
hadn’t received it. 

We got out the records. All in order. 
Check issued ... cashed . . . filed. We 
showed him his signature on the back 
of the check. 

When he said that wasn’t his writing, 
we called in the payroll supervisor, a 
man who’d been with us for years. 
Could he explain what had happened? 

He couldn’t. And he was so distressed 
by the situation that he collapsed and 


had to be sent home. We immediately 
began an investigation. 


Our supervisor, we found, had been 
working a slick scheme. He was the one 
who had taken the check in question, 
forged the endorsement and pocketed 
the money. He’d diverted other checks, 
too. And for months he’d kept the 
names of many former employees on 
the regular payroll, and appropriated 
their “pay” as the checks were issued. 

We determined that he’d stolen 
$6,323.94 before being tripped up. For- 


tunately, the entire loss was covered by 
our Hartford Blanket Fidelity Bond. 


Your bank, of course, is fully bonded. But for your 
complete protection, every borrower should be covered, too! 


For those who aren’t, suggest a Hartford Fidelity Bond. 


And do it now—before a slick scheme impairs their financial status. 
Their Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company Agent or 
their insurance broker will be glad to give them full details. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 

Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 

Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey ... Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Twin City Fire Insurance Company... 
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Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


FDIC Reports 
on 1954 


H. E. Cook of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion announced that total assets and 
deposits of all insured banks in- 
creased 5% during 1954. He noted 
that this was the same as the aver- 
age annual rate of increase during 
the preceding five years. 

The $11-billion increase in assets 
during the year brought them to 
nearly $223-billion at the year end. 
Deposits totaled $203-billion, capital 
and surplus accounts exceeded $16- 
billion, and miscellaneous liabilities 
were $3-billion. The number of in- 
sured banks was 13,541, of which 
13,323 were commercial banks and 
218 were mutual savings banks. 


Assets Up 5% 


Assets of the insured commercial 
banks at the end of 1954 were nearly 
$201-billion, an increase during the 
year of nearly $10-billion, or 5%. 
The 9% increase in holdings of 
United States Government obliga- 
tions, bringing them to $68-billion, 
accounted for about three-fourths of 
the growth in security holdings. 
Loans totaling $70-billion at the end 
of 1954 represented an increase of 
5% during the year, the same rate 
of increase as in total assets. The 
major loan component, that of com- 
mercial and industrial loans, showed 
a small decline, as did also the cate- 
gory of consumer instalment loans. 
Real estate loans increased 10% and 
farm loans were 5% greater. Loans 
for purchasing or carrying securi- 
ties increased more rapidly, by 25%, 
but still comprised only 6% of total 
loans. Total deposits of insured 
commercial banks were 5% greater 
than at the end of 1953, rising to 
$183-billion. Continued growth in 
capital accounts raised them to 
over $14-billion. 

Deposits of the insured mutal 
savings banks totaled nearly $20- 
billion at the end of 1954. All of 
the $114-billion growth in deposits 
during the year was placed in real 
estate loans, which advanced 16%. 
Investments in securities declined 
slightly, but still comprised almost 
half of earning assets. 
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CHECK YOUR BANK FOR THESE 
MONROE EFFICIENCY SPOTS! 


Monroe Adding Machines Guard against PROFIT-LEAKS 
at these Key Points 


You can cut down on wasted time, delays, and costly 
errors by placing Monroe Adding Machines at these stra- 
tegic points in your bank. Efficiency can be further in- 
creased and operations streamlined by additional Monroes 
in departments where there are extra loads. 

For instance, interior proof, which has more need for 
both 10-key and full keyboard adding machines than any 
other department, has a multitude of adding jobs—incom- 
ing clearings, daily summary sheet, outgoing clearings, 
prelisting. Then there are the everyday jobs in mortgage, 
savings, and bookkeeping departments with their steady 
streams of figure work requiring both wide and narrow 


carriage adding machines. Monroes can get the work done 
easier and faster so they pay for themselves in short order. 


An installation of Monroe Adding Machines is a step 
towards increased profits. Expert placement of these 
machines by a Man from Monroe will boost overall 
efficiency throughout your bank. His recommendations 
are based on your work, not his machines. 


It will pay you to call on your local Man from Monroe 
for he is uniquely qualified to help. See the classified 
section of your telephone book for the néarest office. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


for our subscribers 


This booklet contains more than 
60 ideas used by mortgagees to 
increase their ratios of higher in- 
terest-bearing Conventional Loans. 


Write for Details 


BANKERS RESEARCH 


331 Madison Ave., New York City 


YOU'RE 
OUR 
BUSINESS 


In addition to providing the perfect haison 
system for mortgagee-dealer relations, 
Foremost Insurance Company —special- 
ists in mobile home insurance— provides 
a Vendors’ Single Interest plan protect- 
ing your interest in the chattel every 
minute there is an unpaid balance 
Contact your Foremost agent today 
for full details, or write, wire or phone: | 


FOREMOST 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 


preceding quarter and actual ex- 
penditures of $37.2-billion for the 
year 1954. 


A.B.A. Mortgage Committee Studies Ways to Help 


News for Mortgage Credit Men—Continued from page 82 


Increased activity for nearly ail 
types of private work was the dom- 


inant factor in this record rate. 


Small Banks Improve Home Lending 


{a Committee on Real Estate 
Mortgages of the Savings and 
Mortgage Division of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association is study- 
ing a plan by which information 
will be provided and assistance 
given to small banks by their large 
city correspondent institutions in 
originating and processing mort- 
gage loans. The mortgage service 
given small banks under the plan 
would be one phase of banking’s 
activities in support of the Volun- 
tary Home Mortgage Credit Pro- 
gram, which is sponsored by the 
Government in cooperation with 
all classifications of lenders under 
terms of the Housing Act of 1954. 
John A. Reilly, president of the 
Second National Bank, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is chairman of the 
Committee. 

Emphasis by the Committee was 
placed on the fact that the Volun- 
tary Home Mortgage Credit Pro- 
gram does not create new credit 
but provides the means for a bet- 
ter distribution of existing credit 
so as to make funds accessible to 
people in small and remote com- 
munities and to other groups. The 
intent of the program is for financ- 
ing of housing within the frame- 
work of the American private en- 
terprise system based on sound 
underwriting principles which con- 
tribute to economic stability and 
growth. 

In a discussion of the program, 
Joseph R. Jones, president of the 
Division, and vice-president of the 
Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, said that it may be 
possible for large city banks to 
work with their small correspond- 
ents to carry out the operations and 
procedures necessary to achieve 
the objectives of the program. 
Most members of the Committee 
reported that in small communities 
the objectives of the program 
would be met by completing two 
or three mortgage loans annually. 
Lack of up-to-date information in 
some cases prevents lenders from 
making such loans. 

Members of the Committee called 
attention to the fact that it is diffi- 
cult for a bank’s staff to keep 
abreast of changes and new regu- 
lations issued by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Hous- 


ing Administration. The Commit- 
tee recommended that the Govern- 
ment agencies streamline and sim- 
plify their regulations and pro- 
cedures covering the making of 
mortgage loans. 

Recently, the FNMA issued new 
directives which limit the amount 
that can be held in custodial ac- 
counts in local banks to a total of 
$2,500, or two months’ collections, 
the balance to be held by the 
Treasury. Members of the A.B.A. 
Committee are of the opinion that 
the money paid by a mortgagor 
for the purpose of meeting pay- 
ments for taxes and insurance is 
legally owned by the mortgagor 
and should properly be held in an 
escrow account awaiting disburse- 
ment for the intended purpose. The 
Committee urged that this recent 
change in FNMA procedures be 
rescinded. 

Approval was voiced by the 
Committee in support of sound 
practices in the extension of credit 
under open end mortgage con- 
tracts. The Committee recom- 
mended that readvances of prin- 
cipal under open end provisions 
should be restricted to repairs and 
improvements of the mortgaged 
real estate and that consumer 
credit items be avoided. 

Members of the Committee meet- 
ing with Chairman Reilly in- 
cluded: John Adikes, Jamaica 
(N.Y.) Savings Bank; Cowles An- 
drus, County Bank and Trust Co., 
Passaic, N. J.; E. S. Dabney, Se- 
curity Trust Co., Lexington, Ky.; 
Heyward T. Denyes, Industrial 
National Bank, Detroit, Mich.; 
Richard B. Haskell, Mechanics 
Savings Bank, Hartford, Conn.; 
Harry Held, The Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York; William A. Mar- 
cus, American Trust Co., San 
Francisco; Robert M. Morgan, 
Boston Five Cents Savings Bank; 
V. H. Northceutt, First National 
Bank, Tampa, Fla.; John M. Pick- 
ens, Union Planters National 
Bank, Memphis, Tenn.; John J. 
Roe, Hudson City Savings Bank, 
Jersey City, N. J.; V. R. Steffen- 
sen, First Security Bank of Utah 
N.A., Salt Lake City; Earle A. 
Welch, Meredith (N.H.) Village 
Savings Bank; J. R. Dunkerley, 
A.B.A.; and Thomas L. Nims, 
A.B.A. 
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This is where 
we come in! 


Sometimes printed information and local sources 
just aren’t enough to help you make decisions in 
commercial lending. There have probably been 
many times when you needed up-to-date, firsthand 
knowledge —and needed it fast. 

That’s just the service we can offer you, thanks to 
our unique Divisional Organization—a system we’ve 
had in effect for more than 50 years now. You see, 
the officers in each of our ten Commercial Divisions, 
instead of serving a certain geographical area, serve 
certain specific industries. 

These men have a close contact with their par- 
ticular industries. They know the people involved, 


Epwarp E. Brown, 
James B. Forean, 
Homer J. LivincsTon, 
Wa ter M. 


Guy C. Kippoo, Vice-President 
Gay A. FREEMAN, Jr., Vice-President 


and they get out in the field to study new develop- 
ments firsthand. As a result, their knowledge is 
intensive and current. 


This knowledge is available to you through our 
Division F —the Division that specializes in serving 
our correspondent banks. 

“Industry-specialized” loan information is just 
one of the many correspondent services of The 
First National Bank of Chicago. If you would like 
to talk over the advantages of a correspondent rela- 
tionship with us, just phone, write or wire us today. 
A man from The First will be happy to call on you 
at your convenience. 


Chairman of the Board 
Vice-Chairman 
President 

Executive Vice-President 


Huco A. ANpERSON, Vice-President 
HersBert P. Snyper, Vice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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on the West Coast 


Your account with any one of our offices 
in California, Oregon and Washington 


of all offices of this tri-state Bank. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SEATTLE TACOMA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(@ TRADE MARK 


THEY OUT PERFORM 
ALL COMPETITION 


SAVE 25% OF TIME IN MACHINE FILLING 


They save 25% of time in machine filling — the purpose for which they are designed. A 
press of the thumb and finger and they pop open instantly, yet pack flat—1000 of a 
denomination to a box—for saving storage space. Used by thousands of banks every- 
where, they are the perfect tubular coin wrapper, out-performing all competition. In 
six colors for six different coins. 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLES 


The MANUAL COIN COUNTER 


Saves time and speeds up counting of pennies, 
nickels, dimes, quarters and halves. Just push 
tubular wrapper up inside of Bakelite stem, 
holding bottom closed with finger. Count coins 
into hopper. Pull wrapper from bottom and 
crimp ends. In five sizes. 


The €C. L. DOWNEY CO. 
HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 


to banking and business 


opens to you the closely integrated service 


Competition for 


June Graduates 


MPLOYERS are setting higher re- 

quirements for the college gradu- 
ates they add to their payrolls in 
1955. Competing for the cream of the 
June classes, corporation scouts are 
covering more territory and visiting 
more campuses than in the past. To 
get the men they decide they want, 
employers are making earlier offers 
and are requiring earlier decisions 
by the prospective employees. Start- 
ing salaries so far are running $10 
to $25 a month higher than last 
year. 

These are the early trends noted 
in a preliminary report on the 21st 
annual survey of employment de- 
mand for college graduates, now 
under way by the family economics 
bureau of Northwestern National 
Life Insurance company. 

The higher employment standards 
will have little effect on the pros- 
pects for engineers, once again in 
short supply. 

But for training courses, designed 
to develop future management per- 
sonnel, many of the large corpora- 
tions have set smaller employment 
quotas for 1955. Others have 
planned their quotas on a more flexi- 
ble basis. Said one corporation 
scout: ‘We would put on 300 men 
this year if we could find the right 
ones. We probably won’t be able 
to get that many of the type we 
want; if so, we'll hire fewer.” An- 
other big firm expects to interview 
seniors on a hundred different cam- 
puses, to select only 40 men. 


A NUMBER of schools report many 
smaller companies invading cam- 
puses this year for the first time, 
and asking to be oriented as to re- 
cruiting procedures. Their addi- 
tional demand should offset the re- 
duced quotas of some of the large 
concerns, placement officials feel, 
so that total jobs available will be 
at least as numerous as last year. 
Prevailing range of starting sal- 
aries noted in early spring reports 
is generally from $300 to $370 for 
liberal arts graduates, $325 to $385 
for business administration grad- 
uates, $350 to $425 and upwards for 
engineers. 
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Time...fora 


y 
Diebold® 


“Let’s meet under the Citizens National Clock,” is just one 
way the public will recognize your institution as a community 
“landmark” . . . identified by a Diebold LANDMARK CLOCK. 
What could be a more fitting “landmark” for financial institu- 
tions than time . . . accurate time effectively presented as a 
public service! 

., LANDMARK Clocks are heirs to an enviable 
i reputation for dependability and durability. In 
addition, they are the only clocks qualifying for 
' Western Union’s hourly synchronizing service 
& (from U. S. Naval Observatory ). For timely “land- 
aq): mark” distinction . . . see Diebold. Write or call 

= today for complete information. 


*LANDMARK CLOCKS are sold and serviced by the nation- 
wide Diebold organization. They are made for us exclusively 
by the Self Winding Clock Company, Inc. 


Stationary Flush-mounted 
Models Exterior and Interior 
Revolving Models Models 
Authentic Westminster Chimes add an inspiring voice to the 
beauty of LANDMARK Clocks. Street pedestal mountings are 
also available. An institutional message or dial thermometer 
can be displayed on revolving models. 


1e O 915 MULBERRY RD., S.E., CANTON 2, OHIO Manufacturers of the World’s Finest Banking Equipment 


'NCORPORATED 
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Canada’s Remarkable New Budget 


into Keynesian fiscal policy in 

one bold plunge, by deliberately 
cutting taxes generally and budget- 
ing for a deficit of $160,000,000 in 
the new fiscal year. 

This comes after a remarkable 
record for a postwar, mid-Twentieth 
Century, spending-minded, big-gov- 
ernment-minded world. Since the 
war, Canada has reduced her debt 
through a succession of budgetary 
surpluses by something near $2.5- 
billion. 

If the United States had reduced 
debt to a corresponding ratio of in- 
come the cut would have been nearly 
$40-billion instead of zero. 

Keynesianism supposedly means 
that government in good times 
budgets for Treasury surpluses; in 
bad times it budgets for deficits. Or, 
if times are inflationary, the govern- 
ment is to raise taxes and cut spend- 
ing; to counter deflation it is to re- 
duce taxes and boost spending. 

This is the philosophy which for 


(Use appears to have jumped 


some years has been accepted by 
the Government of the United 
States, de facto. 

Keynesianism, however, has its 
own built-in contradiction. 

When times are “good,” few 
elected politicians care to jeopardize 
them, especially by raising taxes, 
barring war. Even checking booms 
by monetary measures is unpopular, 
as witness the U.S. A. in 1953. 


Fiscal Policy and the Budget 


“I think there will be general 
agreement that, under boom con- 
ditions when abnormal demands are 
putting undue strain on our re- 
sources and inflationary pressures 
are building up, fiscal policy should 
play its part, along with other ap- 
propriate policies, in placing some 
restraint on such boom _ condi- 
tions.”—Finance Minister Walter E. 
Harris. 


When times are “bad,” new sub- 
sidies, new benefits, and new bu- 
reaucracies to administer them are 
given birth. Such infants become: 
amazingly secure against the in- 
fanticide which would seem to be 
called for in the gospel according 
to Lord Keynes. 

So the built-in contradiction of 
Keynesianism is that it works only 
on the up side. In other words, it 
doesn’t work. 

Walter E. Harris, Canada’s new 
Finance Minister, openly embraced 
Keynesianism in his budget for 
fiscal 1955-56. 


The Familiar Keynesian Doctrine 


Mr. Harris’ implication was that 
he was making all-around tax cuts 
and deliberately planning for a 
deficit, in order to stimulate busi- 
ness. 

But by his own avowal, there al- 
ready were strong signs of a busi- 
ness comeback. Canada’s business 


Increased Income 


for your bank through 


FHA Title I Plan 


Your FHA borrowers may now enjoy the same credit 
life and property insurance protection which is avail- 
This forward step in 


able to non-FHA borrowers. 


$340,000,000 


$900,000,000 


$1,108,000,000 


Source of fi : Bulletin No. 1146, U.S. Dept. 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, showing 
major additions and alterations in private con- 
struction, residential building (non-farm). 


Bank’s Own Plan 


serving their needs gives added strength to your credits 
and support to your FHA operations. 
Credit life insurance and property damage insurance build good 
will, cement dealer relationships and promote customer confidence, 
while strengthening your credits and easing your collections. 
How to Have Your Own Insured Payment Pian Ask to have Old Republic’s representative call on you. 
His advice and counsel will be invaluable to you in obtaining maximum benefits for your customers and your- 
self. Let him show you the proper procedure, rate charts, advertising materials and other tools especially 
designed for your property improvement program. 


OLDIREPUBLIC 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE SERVICE SAFEGUARDING CONSUMER CREDIT 


By setting your own conditions and terms and adjust- 
ing rates to the size and type of loan, you enjoy greater 
operating flexibility and more profit. 


James H. Jarrell, President 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE .COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: 307 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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trend gets an almost automatic if 
sometimes delayed reaction from 
the course of business in the United 
States. For a country of 15,000,000, 
unfortunately, is almost helpless to 
establish an independent trend 
against what happens tc the course 
of business in an enveloping coun- 
try of 160,000,000 persons who are 
buying and investing so heavily in 
their neighbor. 

Even before Mr. Harris’ new 
budget, the Ottawa Government had 
officially forecast a sharp rise in 
capital expenditures and construc- 
tion. Mr. Harris himself noted that 
for the four months preceding the 
new budget, export trade, which so 
dominates Canada’s business out- 
look, had picked up as compared 
with a year before. Canada’s down- 
ward reaction in volume in 1953 
was, as usual, a few months behind 
the U. S. Now that business is ris- 
ing in this country, it is beginning 
to rise considerably also in Canada. 
The barge, as it were, is beginning 
to respond to the direction of the 
tow. 

While Canada’s gross national 
product in 1954 at $24-billion was 
$400,000,000 less than in 1953, it 
was the second highest postwar year 
in history. Furthermore, Mr. Har- 
ris is predicating his revenue esti- 
mates, complete with deficit, upon 
a rise to a brand new peak of $2514- 
billion in GNP. 

So it appears that, at the same 
time Canada is adopting Keynesian- 
ism as its federal fiscal policy, it is 
also adopting its contradiction. 

Many people have marveled that 
Canada for some eight years after 
the war could go about not only 
balancing budgets but achieving 
surpluses and reducing debt. This 
when the air waves and the press of 
the United States, which so pervade 
Canada, were so full of the Keynes- 
ian nostrum. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 145) 


A Banker’s View 


“Mr. Harris has made.a strateg- 
ically correct approach to his prob- 
lem. ...I1f successful, his policy 
will promote an increase in the na- 
tional product to the point where 
his basis of taxation could achieve 
the results he desires.” — James 
Muir, president and chairman, Royal 
Bank of Canada. 
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THE ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY in the Los Angeles Metro- 
politan Area, with a present yearly sales volume of 
more than $800 million, is now of major economic 
importance. This young and rapidly growing in- 
dustry employs approximately 61,000 individuals 
requiring an annual estimated payroll of $231 mil- 
lion. In 1954 the capital investment in new plants 
and expansions in the electronics industry in Los 
Angeles County alone amounted to $51,401,000. 
About 425 individual plants devoted to the industry 
have a combined total of nearly 8 million square feet 
of facilities. 

Entirely apart from the strictly electrical manu- 
facturing field, the electronics industry in the Los 
Angeles area is engaged in research, development 
and production of some 175 highly specialized 
products. These include radio and television receiv- 
ers, sound recording and reproducing equipment, 
radar, control systems and components for military 
and commercial aircraft, instruments and test equip- 
ment, electronic computers, and related items. 


ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LoS ANGELES 


FOUNDED 1875S 


STATEMENT oF CONDITION 


MARCH 31, 1955 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks .....seeee02 $ 379,329,222.19 
U. S. Government 


Securities ........ $1,035,116,704.60 
State and Municipal 

Securities ......... 70,100,781.54 
Other Bonds and 

< 29,975,084.82 1,135,192,570.96 
Certificates of Interest of Commodity 

Credit Corporation. ‘ 25,000,000.00 
Earned Interest Receivable ...........- 8,362,523.17 
Customers’ Liability— Accept. and L/C 2,767,028.45 
Other Assets ........ 104,145.84 


TOTAL, $2,061,831,255.29 


LIABILITIES 

. $  50,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits .. 35,345,332.91 $ 135,345,332.91 
Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc....... 18,661,773.71 
Interest Collected—Unearned......... . 3,806,856.72 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit ..... 2,767,028.45 


Deposits—Time .... $ 629,152,085.32 
—Demand. 1,271,783,061.39 1,900,935,146.71 


TOTAL $2,061,811,255.29 


Securities carried at $231,650,996.10 are pledged to secure trust funds 
and U.S. Government, State and other Public Moneys, and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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YOU'VE 


T A CORN 


ON CONVENIENCE 


—When You Have a Custodian Account at Bankers Trust 


As a bank for bankers, next-door to 
several of the nation’s principal secu- 
rities trading markets, Bankers Trust 
is in an ideal position to offer unusu- 
ally detailed and complete Custodian 
Service. 


Your securities and those of your cus- 
tomers are given the same experienced 
guardianship as our own assets. It’s 
like having an operating unit in New 
York, handling your securities with the 
systematic vigilance you expect from 


your own staff: protecting their phy- 
sical safety, collecting income, super- 
vising purchase, sale, receipt and 
delivery. All your securities in our care 
are always under your control. 


Hundreds of out-of-town banks, cor- 
porations, institutions, insurance com- 
panies and similar organizations use 
our Custodian Service. Let us show you 
how it can work for you. Just call, or 
write to Bankers Trust at 16 Wall 
Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 143) 

Actually in 1945 Canada no less 
than the United States was sure 
there would be an awful postwar 
depression. The Ottawa Govern- 
ment’s fiscal and economic experts 
came up with a White Paper, which 
amounted to an adoption of com- 
pensatory fiscal policy as a means 
of combating this depression. But 
the White Paper came out the same 
day Franklin D. Roosevelt died, and, 
as a result, most Canadians did not 
learn their Government had em- 
braced Keynesianism. 

Meanwhile, the Finance Minister 
was one Douglas Abbott. Mr. Ab- 
bott, by the same species of “bad 
guessing” as Andrew Mellon in the 
Twenties, seemed always to be over- 
estimating expenditures and under- 
estimating revenues. His surpluses 
reduced the debt. Mr. Abbott, how- 
ever, became unpopular in some cir- 
cles and retired from the govern- 
ment. 

The large investments which 
Americans have been making in 
Canada have been based on much 
more than the appeal of Canada’s 
late sound fiscal policy. Canada has 
the tangible physical opportunities 
for investment and the climate 
toward capital, particularly a better 
tax deal, as is manifested by the ab- 
sence of a capital gains tax. 

Even the new Harris budget pre- 
serves this concept. Corporation 
taxes go to 47% from 49%. This 
compares (with the speed-up) of 
an effective Federal tax of about 
57% in the U. S. The income tax 
cuts were not confined to the “‘poor,”’ 
but benefited middle incomes. 
LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


A Bit Late with Too Little 


“To many it will seem odd that 
a Government which shied away so 
consistently from tax cuts when 
budget surpluses were running as 
high as $400- and $500-million a year 
should now be cutting taxes when 
there is a deficit of $194 million.... 
The Journal believes [however] 
that these tax reductions, small 
though they be, are at least in the 
right direction—that if Mr. Harris 
is a bit late with too little, that is 
better than being paralyzed into 
continuous inaction by the bogey of 
a ‘deficit’.”—Editorial in The Ottawa 
Journal. 
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The new 
redesigned 


Rand MSNally 
BANKERS DIRECTORY 


for 


1955 


e Completely re-set in easy- 
to-read type 


e@ Designed especially for 
faster reference work 


e Telephone numbers 
included 


e Complete foreign 
as well as American 
listings 


e Accurately tabu- 
lated & designed 
for easy 
comparison 
of statements 
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ress since World War II has 

been shaped by the economic, 
social and political changes of the 
past two decades, says Morris A. 
Schapiro, president of M. A. Scha- 
piro, Inc., a New York investment 
firm. 

Mr. Schapiro, who spoke at the 
1955 bank directors conference spon- 
sored by the Connecticut Bankers 
Association, finds two reasons for 
the merger trend: 

“The first is the impact of con- 
trolled interest rates, rising costs 
and high taxes. Forward-looking 
bank managements are forced to 
widen their operations, for only by 
attaining new efficiencies and reduc- 
ing unit costs will they be able to 
earn enough to attract private capi- 
tal. 

“The second reason is the changed 
competitive conditions under which 
commercial banks must compete, not 
only among themselves but with 


‘i banking realignment in prog- 


24-hour 


transit service; 
fast and convenient. 
You'll like the way 


ANGLO 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


BANK 


Head Office: 


Anglo does business. 


1 Sansome Street, San Francisco 20 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The Bank Merger [rend 


207 Last Year 
Here are Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation figures for 1948- 
54 on the number of commercial 
banks consolidated or absorbed, 
without FDIC aid: 


YEAR No. OF BANKS MERGED 
1948 
1949 76 
1950 86 
1951 79 
1952 99 
1953 115 
1954 207 
Total 742 


a vast complex of nonbank lenders. 

“In order to keep pace with the 
growth of the many elements com- 
prising the national economy, banks 
must extend their facilities to a 
wider public, giving more banking 
services at less and less cost to 
more and more people.” 


Background for the changes, in 
Mr. Schapiro’s opinion, includes 
population trends (especially the 
movement away from the cities). 
“The rate of population growth, 
rapid in certain areas, slow in others, 
has been a major factor in economic 
activity. So has the shift by indus- 
try to new centers as well as the 
establishment of new enterprises, 
private and public. 

“Against a background of finan- 
cial inflation of the past 20 years, 
these forces have had a profound 
effect on the banking scene. Large- 
scale Government spending has re- 
sulted in a sharply increased money 
supply. The growth and diffusion of 
commercial bank deposits through- 
out the nation have been, and ap- 
parently will continue to be, a strik- 
ing reflection of these facts. 

“Deposits have been growing at 
a more rapid rate in the West and 
South. This is indicated by the de- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 149) 
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Our Baby 


at Last* 


ae 
It was a wonderful feeling for Jim f 
and Jane to have a child in their 7 Fn 
home after ten years of a child- 3 Ty, 


less marriage. 

They knew the financial re- 
quirements for adopting a baby, 
but somehow they just couldn’t 
seem to save any substantial 
amount of money. 

Jane revealed a startling admission of a human weakness—frivolous 
spending with an attic full of gadgets to prove it. Unable to stick to a 
“savings at home”’ plan, Jane yielded to her husband’s arguments to give up 
all unimportant spending and, through the easy method of Christmas Club, 
accumulate a sufficiently large sum to meet the requirements of adopting a 
child. Yes, Christmas Club was the helping hand that led a beautiful baby to 
complete the happiness of Jim and Jane Brown. 


Christmas Club takes care of the financial needs for every family desire. 
Christmas Club gives financial institutions an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the hopes and ambitions of their customers and to offer them 
valuable assistance in achieving their goal whether it be a baby or a bungalow. 

If you would like to know how Christmas Club can help you—or how your 
present Christmas Club can bring in more prospects for other services, why 
not ask us to send in the Christmas Club man? He is fully capable of helping 
you set up a new club or make an old one more productive. Christmas Club 
a Corporation has every modern system to handle efficient operations. 


*This is a true story taken from our awards competition. Only the names have been changed. 


VACATION CLUBS e SCHOOL SAVINGS e ALL PURPOSE CLUBS e TAX CLUBS 


PAYMENT Kt Corporation 


| 26 FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 
i 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
DUE THIS WEEK STAFF MEMBERS THROUGHOUT AMERICA 
an BUILDS CHARACTER © BUILDS SAVINGS e BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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FORTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL REPORT 


1954 


1954 surpassed all 
previous records in sales 
of gas and electricity, 
gross operating revenue 


and number of 
customers served. 


Highlights OF THE YEAR'S OPERATIONS 


Gross operating revenues from all 
sources reached a new peak of $386,- 
244,000 and exceeded those of the pre- 
vious year by $22,139,000, or 6.1%. In 
addition, miscellaneous income amount- 
ed to $1,035,000, consisting principally 
of dividends from subsidiary companies. 


Sales of electricity to customers totaled 
15,042,000,000 kilowatt-hours, or 1.8% 
over those of the previous year. In 
addition, we delivered for the account 
of others 943,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 
Combined sales to customers and de- 


liveries for others exceeded those of 
1953 by 5.0%. 


Sales of gas to our customers totaled 
243,508,000,000 cubic feet, an increase 
of 16,455,000,000 cubic feet, or 7.2%. 
In addition, 71,092,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas was transported for use in our 
steam-electric generating plants and 
for other Company uses. 


At the year-end we were supplying 
service to 2,973,590 customers in all 
branches of our operations. The net 
gain for the year was 244,422, of which 
139,642 were acquired on August 31, 
1954, as a result of the merger of Coast 
Counties Gas and Electric Company. 


We experienced a further gain in the 
number of stockholders participating 
in our ownership. At the year-end we 
had 217,336 stockholders of record, a 
gain of 10,253 for the year. Of the total, 
88,259 were preferred stockholders and 
129,077 common stockholders. 


Control of Pacific Public Service Com- 
pany was acquired in February 1954. 
The company and its principal sub- 
sidiary, Coast Counties Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, were merged into this 
Company on July 30, 1954 and August 
31, 1954, respectively. 


Expenditures for expanding and enlarg- 
ing our facilities totaled $170,933,000 
for the year, or about $26,000,000 be- 
low the peak established in the previous 
year. A further reduction in these ex- 
penditures is anticipated in 1955. 


If you’d like to know more about P. G. and E. write: 
K. C. Christensen, Treasurer, 245 Market St., San 
Francisco 6, California for a copy of our Annual Report. 


In order to offset the higher cost of 
out-of-state gas purchased by the Com- 
pany, higher gas rates estimated to 
increase our gross revenues $7,073,000 
annually were placed in effect on De- 
cember 1, 1954. On a full year’s basis, 
this increase will add about 20 cents a 
share to our earnings. 


Bonds and preferred stock with an ag- 
gregate par value of $85,000,000 were 
sold to finance our continuing construc- 
tion program. About 681,000 shares of 
common stock and 72,000 shares of 
preferred stock were issued in exchange 
for securities of acquired companies. A 
$65,000,000 bond issue was sold to re- 
fund our outstanding Series V bonds. 


Net earnings for the common stock 
amounted to $2.89 a share compared 
with $3.12 in the previous year, both 
based on the average number of shares 
outstanding in the respective periods. 
Based on end-of-period shares out- 
standing, our earnings were $2.88 a 
share compared with $2.82 a share in 
the previous year. 


PRESIDENT 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


245 MARKET STREET « SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 


P.G.&E. Serves 46 of California’s 58 Counties... 
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Bank Merger Trend 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 146) 
cline in the percentage of national 
deposits held by member banks in 
the first three Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts, Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia. Combined deposits in these 
three districts dropped from almost 
49% of the country’s deposits in 
1940 to about 35% in 1954. 

“These trends have altered the 
relative position of traditional money 
centers. Banks in many other cities 
have grown to national stature. New 
money centers have taken root and 
competition for business among 
banks everywhere is keener than 
ever before. (These are some of 
the forces behind the changing New 
York City banking picture.) 


Costs and Taxes 


“Stemming from the inflation are 
rising operating costs, and heavy 
taxation. These have affected all 
business. Industry generally has 
met these costs and taxes by raising 
prices. This is not so for commer- 
cial banks. 

“The price of their product is gov- 
erned not only by the difficult com- 
petition among themselves but also 
by the competition from nonbank 
sources. Overriding all of this are 
the decisions and policies of the fis- 
cal and monetary authorities which 
control the cost and availability of 
money and credit.” 

Noting that the question had been 
raised as to whether the merger 
trend would result in monopoly, Mr. 
Schapiro says: 

“Commercial banks merge, not to 
seize control in the banking field, 
which, as a practical matter, is im- 
possible, but to enable them to meet 


new conditions and to keep abreast - 


of the credit needs of the country.” 
He told the conference that the 
trend might either be halted for an 
unforeseen reason or continued with 
mergers of even greater magnitude. 
It’s certain, in his opinion, that the 
movement will come under close pub- 
lic scrutiny and that it. will result 
in a wider, more intelligent con- 
sideration of banking problems. 


The thing that puzzles us is why 
the things we don’t want are al- 
ways cheaper. 


A poor man can be happy, but no 
happy man is poor. 
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by Todd 


mas] Personal Money Orders 


Todd Register Checks are making new friends everywhere 


in the country, every hour of every banking day. They can 
be issued in less than 15 seconds. No officer signature is 
required. Snap-apart, triplicate forms eliminate detail work 
and record-keeping for busy bank employees. 

Customers, stockholders, bank officers are enthusiastic 


about this remittance service. It’s insured against counter- 
feiting, alteration and forged endorsement up to $250 per 


item! For complete information, mail the coupon. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. B, Rochester 3, N. Y. 

Please give us full information regarding your 
Register Check Insured Personal Money Orders. No 
obligation, of course. 


Name é 
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New Guides 


from the HARRIS Trust 


They explore some subjects of interest to 
all bankers . .. and they’re free on request 


Fresh from the presses, these three new publica- 
tions were developed by specialists on our staff, 
as an informative service to Harris Bank cus- 
tomers. Each of them answers questions we re- 
ceive frequently. 

We believe the information in these publica- 
tions will also be useful to you and your cus- 
tomers. So, we are pleased to make them avail- 
able to you—without cost or obligation, of course. 


OUR PROFIT-SHARING AND PENSION PLANS 


A summary of one of the pioneer plans in the field (Harris 
Trust first adopted profit sharing in 1916) and how it has 
been developed for permanence and flexibility. 


HOLIDAY IN EUROPE 


Written by John A. Sparrow, Manager of our Foreign 
Department, who has traveled annually to Europe for 
the past twenty-five years. Tips on managing ‘“‘the little 
things”’ that make the trip a delightful experience. 


BUSINESS AND MONEY MARKET REVIEW AND OUTLOOK 


A summary of current and prospective business condi- 
tions, with graphic treatment of Production, Prices, Ex- 
penditures, Unemployment and Wages, Money Market, 
Profits, and Interest Rates. 


If you’re interested in any or all of these book- 
lets, write us and we’ll see that you get copies. 


HARRIS Trust 
and Savings BANK 


115 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 90 


Member Federal Reserve System... Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Story of Banks Draws Big Audiences 


A Report on a Popular Community Education Project 


sociation’s flannelboard story, 

“You and Your Community 
Bank,” is doing well—very well. In- 
troduced not quite a year ago, this 
dramatic presentation of a bank’s 
functions has been traveling, not 
only in the Bay State but around the 
country. Sixty-one sets of the sim- 
ple equipment are now in use—30 
in Massachusetts, 31 in 20 other 
states. 

The other day BANKING ran across 
Edward R. Tufts, MBA’s executive 
secretary, who introduced “You and 
Your Community Bank” in our 
August 1954 issue. “Ed,” we said, 
“how about sending us a progress 
report?” “O.K.,” he said—and here 
it is. 

First, a reminder that a flannel- 
board is just that—a simple panel 
covered with flannel, to which a 
speaker attaches pictorial symbols 
that dramatize his talk. The little 
pictures, made of fiber, adhere to 
the board’s surface, and can easily 
be moved or removed. 

For the Massachusetts presenta- 
tion there are six complete charts 
(or changes of symbols) ,and a script 
for the narrator, who is usually a 
banker. Briefly, the story tells what 
a bank is; explains the banking func- 
tion in general, the checking ac- 
count, the lending service; and 
shows graphically why the customer 
is the bank. 

Now for Mr. Tufts’ data. 


Massachusetts Bankers As- 


People Remember It 


“To help get the program under 
way in Massachusetts we took the 
story to each of the 12 clearing 
house groups which correspond 
roughly to our county set-up,” he 
says. “In each county we obtained 
the number of social, racial, and 
service organizations so that they 
in turn could set up their speaking 
schedules. 

“In less than one year the flannel- 
board story of banking has been 
given to approximately 50 high 
schools, 40 banking groups, more 
than 100 service clubs and civic or- 
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This MBA flannelboard chart answers 
the question, “What is a bank?” 


ganizations, plus some women’s 
clubs and two labor unions. The 
75% retention of the program, 
which is the positive testing that 
was experienced during the first 
two months continues to hold up. 

“All of which makes it essential 
that we continue to push this pro- 
gram.” 


Used on Television 


Going outside the state, Mr. 
Tufts recalls that the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association experimented 
with a TV presentation of the pro- 
gram in conjunction with Johnstown 
Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking. 

“This is just about the finest way 
to take the story of banking to large 
numbers of people,” comments Mr. 
Tufts. “The reports from the par- 
ticipating banks in the Johnstown 
area indicate that hardly a day went 
by without a favorable comment 
about the program by practically 
every customer who went into a 
bank. Even today, several months 
later, customers remark about it. 
It’s estimated that the showing was 
viewed by 500,000 people.” 


The Massachusetts Bankers Asso- 
ciation is about ready to give the 
program on a national network in 
Boston; and MBA believes that the 
story can easily be integrated into 
the schools as part of the standard 
course in economics. 

“For bankers who are reluctant 
to take on speaking assignments 
the program has proved most help- 
ful,” the secretary points out. “One 
bank president who had been ex- 
tremely hesitant about giving the 
presentation, now says he really en- 
joys putting on the show.” 

There have been numerous re- 
quests for repeat performances and 
comments, endorsements, and con- 
gratulations from many states. 


Some Nationwide Reactions 


A banker in Durham, N. C., wrote 
that “You and Your Community 
Bank” was “a great success’ when 
presented at a teachers’ conference 
at the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

Preston E. Reed, executive vice- 
president of the Financial Public 
Relations Association, called it ‘a 
perfectly grand job.” From Seattle 
came the opinion that widespread 
use of the program would be “of 
great value.” 

A North Dakota Bankers Associ- 
ation bulletin said school authorities 
thought the flannelboard made an 
excellent explanation of banking 
services and operations, enthused 
about its possibilities, and wanted it 
shown to the pupils. A General Elec- 
tric Company pamphlet called at- 
tention to the program as a plant- 
community relations activity. 

The program has been recom- 
mended by the American Public Re- 
lations Association to the Library 
of Congress, where it will be added 
to the public relations archives. It 
was considered for the American 
Heritage Foundation Freedom 
Award as an outstanding community 
project, and will also be presented 
to the American Trade Association 
for consideration as an outstanding 
association project. 
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Step Up 


GOOD-WILL 


with TOLEDO 
Courtesy Weighing 


A public weighing service— 
with a modern Toledo Person 
Weigher—becomes your hard- 
working good-will ambassador. 
More and more people today are 
weight-conscious. They appreci- 
ate this added service . . . an in- 
vitation to weigh themselves 
daily without the need to reach 
for small coins to pay for it. They 
like to step up to this Toledo... 
the best known name in weigh- 
ing, and get Honest Weight. 
They like to return repeatedly to 
a scale that fully merits their 
confidence. Modern design; 
handsome gray finish. 

It will pay you to investigate 
the many advantages of a Toledo 
Person Weigher to increase 
trafic and good-will for your 
bank. Send for bulletin PW 850. 
Toledo Scale Co., Toledo 1, O. 


TOLEDO’ 


Headquarters for SCALES 
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Bill Rate Rise 
Close to Rediscount Rate 


The thermometer of unused spare 
cash in the banks, known as the 
rate for Federal funds, registered 
scarcity for a good part of the time 
during March and at the end of the 
month was consistently at 17/16%, 
just under the 114% rediscount rate. 

The first sale of Treasury bills in 
April was taken at an average rate 
of a little more than 1.46%, and, in 
the absence of counter-measures by 
the Open Market Committee, seemed 
likely to rise above 114% thereafter. 
Unless conditions producing such a 
rate were temporary, any such price 
would seem to warrant a rise in the 
rediscount rate; consequently ru- 
mors were heard that the rate 
would be raised 144% to 154%. How- 
ever, the rediscount rate has not in 
the past been changed by so small 
a percentage nor has it been altered 
to meet temporary conditions in the 
money market. If it is raised it 
would indicate that the monetary 
authorities had decided that some- 
what greater monetary restriction 
was required to offset inflationary 
factors in the economy. Up to the 
time of writing they have not so 
decided. 


Free Reserves Disappear 


On March 30 the excess reserves 
of the reporting member banks 
were $441,000,000, but $692,000,000 
was being borrowed from the Fed- 
eral Reserve discount window. More- 
over, the average for the weekly 
period — which is what counts — 
showed $417,000,000 of excess re- 
serves, while $652,000,000 was be- 
ing borrowed. 

At every reporting period—which 
is at the close of business on Wednes- 
day—borrowings exceeded reported 
excess reserves. The averages for 
the weekly periods, however, showed 
some average of excess reserves 
above borrowings except for the 
final week. 

This was the result of continued 
demand for credit at a time when 
the Open Market Committee was do- 
ing nothing whatever to supply any 
additional Federal Reserve credit. 
Also the build-up of the Treasury 
balances in the Federal as a result 


Government Bonds 
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of tax payments was a restrictive 
factor. Lack of any easing action 
by the OMC signaled caution and 
careful discrimination to the banks 
in the area of new credit and is 
quite revealing as to their attitude. 


Bank Loans Stay Up 


By March 23 the various loan 
classifications of the reporting mem- 
ber banks had risen about $670,000,- 
000 from the total report on Decem- 
ber 29 as follows: 
Commercial loans 
Real estate loans 
Consumer loans 
Loans to carry secur- 

ities 
Loans to banks 


+$260,000,000 
+ 256,000,000 
+ 195,000,000 


— 210,000,000 
+ 168,000,000 


Pattern Reversed 


This is a decided reversal of the 
normal seasonal pattern and further 
evidence of the continued current 
high volume of business transac- 
tions. If this pattern continues for 
the second quarter a continuation, 
or even some stiffening, of the pres- 
ent moderately restrictive money 
policies of the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities would be a logical expec- 
tation. 

III III AS AAA 
“I’ve been 


trying to get up nerve 


enough to ask you a certain question 
. - - Elizabeth, darling, will you please 
co-sign a note for me?” 
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how to make every roast perfect! 


For DomEsTIC DRAMAat its most dra- 
matic few scenes can rival an important 
dinner party when the husband carves 
into a well-browned roast—and finds 
it practically raw. 

It can happen in any household... ot 
it could until January 10, 1955. 


On that date Philco announced the 
Philco Electric Roastmeter Range—the 
first range in history that makes it pos- 
sible for any woman to cook a perfect 
roast every time! 


If you have only contemplated roast 
meat from the end of a fork, the extent 
of this miracle in the kitchen may not be 
at once apparent. You may not realize, 
for example, that even experienced 
cooks can never be sure with a roast. 


There are too many variables— 
size of the roast, its shape, density, 
and bone or fat content, to name a few. 


ANOTHER FIRST 


No cook or cookbook can juggle all 
these factors. 


Nor can you tell when the roast is 
done by looking at it, because meat 
cooks from the outside in. The 
only accurate index is its internal 
temperature. 


A frustrating picture, even for Philco 
engineers who attacked the problem. 


What they wanted was clear enough 
—a system that would measure accurately 
the inside temperature of a roast and trans- 
mit the information up to a dial on the 
control panel where it could be seen without 
opening the oven door. 


It had to be electrical, yet safe for 
use with wet hands. . . the sensing de- 
vice going into the roast could contain 
no mercury, yet must be accurate and 
consistent... and the needle on the 
dial had to register heat yet not to be 


moved by kitchen temperatures. 


Thus was born the Philco Roastmeter 
Range, and a new era in cooking. 


Now you see the roast cook on the 
control panel. It’s never underdone when 
you want it Rare, or overdone when 
you want Medium. Every roast is 
perfect, every time. 


In its fundamental contribution to 
an important business, this develop- 
ment typifies the integration of 
Research with Application that makes 
Philco a leader in so many industries— 
Television ... Radio. . . Refrigeration 
.. . Freezers . . . Electric Ranges. . 
and Air Conditioning. 


And the end is not in sight! 
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NEW YORK 


There are more bridges across the border 
than you can see 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce has always been 
alert to the importance of active trade relations be- 
tween the United States and Canada—and aware of 
our opportunity and responsibility to help Ameri- 
can executives with interests in our country. 


Our Business Development Division and our 
Regional Business Development Departments are 
dependable sources of quick, comprehensive in- 
formation for U.S. firms on all aspects of Canadian 
industry and commerce, and the output of products 
of farm, forest, mine and fishery. They have likewise 
assisted many American business organizations to 
find suitable plant and branch locations in Canada, 


to make proper manufacturing arrangements and 
to secure capable sales and other personnel in 
Canada—in addition to providing complete Cana- 
dian banking facilities for U. S. concerns. 


As thousands of our American customers were 
first introduced to us through their own banks in 
the United States, we especially welcome new con- 
nections established in that way. 


For further information on our facilities write to 
the Business Development Division, Head Office, 
Toronto or to our regional Development Depart- 
ments in Vancouver, Calgary, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Montreal or Halifax. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 


SAN FRANCISCO ° 


LOS ANGELES ° 


SEATTLE 


AND MORE THAN 680 CANADIAN BRANCHES 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 
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New Books 


Essays IN PuBLIC FINANCE & 
FiscaAL Poticy. By Gerhard Colm. 
Oxford University Press, New York. 
358 pp. $4.75. The essays in this 
collection were written in the 1934- 
54 period. They center around “the 
contribution that public finance and 
fiscal policy can make toward na- 
tional objectives such as restoring 
or maintaining high-level employ- 
ment, raising the standard of living, 
and establishing full or partial mo- 
bilization.” 


MONEY, BANKING AND THE FI- 
NANCIAL SYSTEM. By Milton L. 
Stokes and Carl T. Arlt. Ronald 
Press, New York. 655 pp. $6. A 
textbook which assumes that the 
student has had the prerequisite 
course in elementary economics. 


THE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF CAN- 
ADA. By H.M.H.A. van der Valk. 
McGraw Hill, New York. 203 pp. 
$4.75. This book describes Canada’s 
present economic structure and de- 
velopment, analyzes her economy, 
and considers her economic future, 
focusing attention on the economic 
possibilities rather than a forecast 
of what will happen. 


PROFIT SHARING IN AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. By Edwin B. Flippo. 
Bureau of Business Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, O. 183 
pp. $3. The results of an investiga- 
tion of current practice in ad- 
ministering employee profit-sharing 
plans in representative companies. 


THE BUDGETARY PROCESS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Arthur Smithies. 
McGraw-Hill, New York. 469 pp. 
$6.50. This research study, for the 
Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment, is concerned with “the proc- 
esses by which the Federal Govern- 
ment reaches expenditure decisions.” 
Mr. Smithies, chairman of the Eco- 
nomics Department at Harvard, of- 
fers numerous specific propasals for 
improvement of the budgetary proc- 
ess. 


THE ECONOMICS OF GROUP BANK- 
ING. By Palmer T. Hogenson. Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, Washington, D. C. 
197 pp. $5. Dr. Hogenson, now do- 
ing private economic research in 
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Washington, gives special attention 
to 35 group banking companies and 
their 434 subsidiaries. Historical 
growth and current scope are cov- 
ered, and there are chapters on the 
various systems, by geographical 
areas. Advantages and disadvan- 
tages of group banking, regulation, 
dividend policies and branch bank- 
ing are other subjects. Dr. Hogen- 
son finds that no group system “has 
grown so large as to exercise any 
power on a national scale as was 
the case with some of the industrial 
trusts.” 


You Can TALK WELL. By Herbert 
V. Prochnow. Dartnell Corp., Chi- 
cago 40. 64 pp. 40 cents. Vice- 


president of The First National Bank 
of Chicago and author of four full- 
sized books on public speaking, Mr. 
Prochnow here offers a paper cover 
pocket volume of easy-to-use sug- 
gestions. Included are chapters on 
vocabulary improvement and speech 
improvement. 


MODERNIZING THE ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEM OF THE MEDIUM SIZE BANK. 
By J. Burnett Lapham. Bankers 
Publishing Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
86 pp. $5. The modernization plan 
outlined by the cashier of the Com- 
mercial National Bank, Latrobe, 
Penna., is adapted to the needs of 
a bank with approximately $5,000,- 
000 in total resources. 


work... 


monumental 


Goldsmith has provided much of the 
basic information and analysis that are indis- 
pensable for well informed public policies 
toward saving. 


—SuUMNER SLICHTER. 


A Study of Saving 
in the United States 


By Raymond W. Goldsmith 


The first investigation of such a comprehensive and 
detailed nature into this vital area of our economy. 
Vol. I, Introduction; Tables of Annual Estimates of 
Saving, 1897 to 1949, 1,164 pages. 
and Derivation of Annual Estimates of Saving, 
1897 to 1949, 654 pages. 
Studies, to be published later in 1955. 
II together, $30.00. 


Vol. II, Nature 


Vol. III, Supplementary 
Vols. I and 


Order from your beokstore, or PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, N. J. 


For the answers 


you need on Canada... 


Your inquiries on any phase of 
Canadian business will receive 
prompt attention from any of 


WY HANK’ our offices 


listed below: 
10 2 MILLION CANADIANS 


New York --64 Wall Street 


Bank or MonTREAL 


San Francisco --333 California Street 


Chicago: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Bivd. 
\ 
625 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA + RESOURCES ‘EXCEED $2,500,000,000 
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Ideas for Saving Time. . . . There 
are several private telephone sys- 
tems that incorporate interesting 
new features and make it possible 
for banks of any size to enjoy low- 
cost automatic intercom service. 
With some of these it is also pos- 
sible to hold conferences involving 
any number of executives in various 
locations without anyone leaving 
his office or desk. If you wish, you 
can hook up a recording device to 
make permanent records of meet- 
ings or calls. . .. Copying machines 
running from desk models to big 
jobs make fast, economical copies 
of printed, typed, drawn, or written 
forms, letters, bulletins, blueprints. 


Ideas for Speeding Up Work. .. . 
You can get a push-button filing sys- 
tem that codes, verifies, selects, and 
houses cards for any purpose in a 
single compact unit, lets the opera- 
tor put more information on a 
smaller card and virtually elimi- 
nates refiling time and error. .. . 
An individually tailored posting 
unit in a variety of nine finishes 
and 58 stock sizes can be had on a 
portable and adjustable (reference 
or posting positions) stand, or on 
portable stands with transfer file 
and pull-out stand, or on portable 
cabinet base, and in twin model. 
Equipped with key adjustment for 
locking closed, opening to posting 
position; and with side rail slide- 
out for offsetting sheets and stuffing. 


Ideas for Better Appearance, Con- 
venience... . 4 “balanced” door, 
with all mechanism for hold-open, 
check, or bumper action concealed 
in attractive bronze, aluminum, 
stainless steel, or nickel silver frame. 
operates easily against wind or air 
suction and reduces opening out 
projection. .. . Electric and manual 
typewriters in style-dictated colors 
and with wide variety of type faces 
are easier to operate, easier to look 
at, and produce letters that are eas- 
ier to read. 
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IDEAS for READERS 


A special service of BANKING’S Readers’ Information Bureau 


AUTOMATION to speed up 
work and reduce error; more at- 
tractive appearance inside and 
outside the bank; greater client 
convenience and comfort; better 
working conditions and employee 
inspiration . . . these are of vital 


importance in banking today, just 
as they are in the industrial and 
commercial organizations which 
banks serve. 


Scores of new ideas and im- 
provements on older ones are be- 
ing developed every month in 
these areas. This page will bring 
you news and review of some of 
these in each issue. You can ob- 
tain additional information on any 
of these ideas by addressing the 
Readers' Information Bureau, 
BANKING, 38 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Do-It-Yourself Pneumatic 
Tube System Developed 


Man-hours, delays and mix-ups in 
the transfer of paper work in the 
bank can be virtually eliminated 
with the installation, by regular 
maintenance men, of the new do-it- 
yourself pneumatic tube system by 
the Lamson Corporation. 

The system, packaged in kit form 
with pre-engineered instructions for 
installation, assembles into a two- 
way service connecting points up to 
130 feet apart. 

Messages and other paper work 
are moved through the system at 20 


Prefabricated airtube system can be as- 
sembled into a variety of configurations 


feet per second, thus making de- 
pendence upon messengers unnec- 
essary. It can be installed in a va- 
riety of configurations to connect 
points on either the same or differ- 
ent floor levels, and can be added 
to at any time. 

Product of: The Lamson Corpora- 
tion, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Writes, Signs, Dates 
Up To One Million Dollars 


A full eight-bank keyboard check 
protector to operate in conjunction 
with a new signing and dating ma- 
chine has been announced. While 
the two machines can be used to- 
gether, or the signer with any F&E 


Combination F&E check protector and 
signer 


electric protecting machine, each is 
a separate unit. 

When used together, the operator 
inserts the check in the writer for 
any amount up to $1,000,000 and 
depresses trip bar, which instan- 
taneously imprints and passes the 
check through the signer, where it 
is dated and signed. 

Machine can be locked against 
any given number of checks, and 
will handle single, duplicate, or trip- 
licate checks. Requires small desk 
space, is adjustable to any check 
size, and requires no experience to 
operate. 

Product of : The Hedman Co., 1158 
W. Armitage Ave., Chicago 14. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 158) 
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CHASE 
MANHATTAN 


CHASE MANHATTAN 


BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, MARCH 31, 1955 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Obligations 
State, Municipal and Other Securities 
Mortgages. . « 
Loans 
LESS: Resert orm Bad Debts 
Unallocated Reserve for Bad Debts 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . . ... 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . 
Banking Mouses . « « « 
Other Assets . . ‘ 


$2,974,014,748 
62,186,976 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 
Foreign Funds 
Reserve for Taxes. 
Other Liabilities . 
Acceptances Outstanding 

Less: In Portfolio . 
General Reserve for Securities 
Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock 


(12,000,000 Shares—$12. "50 Par) 


Undivided Profits 


$125,486,964 
9,359,644 


$150,000,000 


300,000,000 
64,553,729 


8,000,000 


$2,018,131,240 
1,701,666,145 
630,517,729 
135,266,094 


2,903,827,772 
20,562,994 
113,212,430 
57,791,450 
15,599,864 
$7,596,575,718 


$6,865,133,336 
17,344,308 
31,843,946 
39,573,079 


116,127,320 
12,000,000 


514,553,729 
$7,596,575,718 


United States Government and other securities carried at $594,888,677 were pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


On March 31, 1955, The Chase National Bank and Bank of the Manhattan Company 


joined forces as The Chase Manhattan Bank 
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BANK SIGNS 


Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze and aluminum . . . the 
names of your personnel in handsome 
desk plate of the same dignified metal. 

Let us show you how we can give 
you the very finest signs, desk plates 
and bulletin boards to suit your every 
need . . . at most economical prices. 


Send for free illustrated catalog 


DESK NAMEPLATES 
2°*x10"" one line of 7.50 
2%2"'x10"' two $9.00 
on bronze easel—other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters" 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 


570 Broadway Dept. B New York 12, N. Y. 


Success Story 
For Bankers 


Your bank’s name on a fine white 
Cascade Bank Imprint Napkin will 
give a new lift to your public rela- 
tions. Give them to churches, service 
clubs, schools, lodges and other groups, 
where these napkins will carry your 
advertising message in a spirit of 
friendliness, good will and coopera- 
tion. 
Two Sizes Available 
30,000 50,000 100,000 
13" x 131," $131.00 $199.00 $365.00 
Luncheon napkins 
Large dinner napkins 
Conveniently wrapped in packages of 
250, packed 10,000 napkins per case. 
Minimum order—3 cases. 
SEND COUPON FOR 
FREE SAMPLES AND 
INFORMATION 
CASCADE PAPER COMPANY 
0 BROWN STREET 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


Please send free samples and full informa- | 
tion about Cascade Bank Imprint Nap- | 
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American Express Promotion 
Is Biggest Ever 


Bank promotional and employee 
educational material comprising the 
most comprehensive program ever 
offered on travelers cheques will 
help banks get their share of the 


| huge business and vacation travel 
| market. 


Promotional material includes a 
variety of leaflets imprinted with 
bank name and address, newspaper 
mats, drop-in ad units, posters, per- 
manent signs, counter cards, car 


| Some of the 53 travelers cheque promotion 


aids on display 


cards, and radio and television ma- 


| terials, including four filmed TV 
| commercials. 


Employee training aids include 


| two films, a reference guide, teller 
| information bulletins, 
| other interest-stimulating data. 


and many 


The entire campaign is outlined 


| with samples of materials in a 20- 


page portfolio, available to all banks 


| without charge. 


Available from: American Ex- 


| press Co., 65 Broadway, New York, 
| N.-Y. 


File Reorganization Can 


Save Thousands a Year 


A company with 25 four-drawer 
files can save almost $2,000 a year, 


| according to Subject File, a new 
| Remington Rand folder. 


Professional file reorganization 
accomplished through subject filing 
is demonstrated in the folder and 
requires only 10 steps in procedure. 

Subject filing for banks can be 
tailored to individual needs, bring- 
ing all like material into one place 
for ready reference and increased 
efficiency. 

Folder available from: Reming- 


ton Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, or from local sales 
offices in principal cities. 


Full-Range Figuring With 
New Efficiency Features 

In addition to its single keyboard 
for full-range figuring, the new Sim- 
plex Mono - Matic 8-N calculator 
combines automatic dividend align- 
ment with on and off control; auto- 
matic clearance of upper dials from 


Simplex Mono-Matic 8-N calculator 


divide key; automatic carriage re- 
turn from negative; accumulative 
and multiplying keys; split control 
for the lower dials for retention of 
amounts in either side of split; auto- 
matic clearance or retention control 
at end of operation. 

Product of: Monroe Calculating 
Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N. J. 


Simplifies Bank-By-Mail 
for Depositors 

A combination endorsement and 
depositor’s address stamp, ink pad, 
and place for addressed-to-bank en- 
velopes is the packaged bank-by- 
mail kit said to be making a hit 
with depositors. 

Product of: Duplex Plan, Inc., 30 
N. La Salle St., Chicago 2. 


Duplex bank-by-mail desk set 
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A’Four-Irack Mind! 


The All-Purpose Burroughs 
Sensimatic is Four Specialized Bank 
Accounting Machines in one! 


COMMERCIAL SAVINGS 
BOOKKEEPING ACCOUNTING 


LOAN GENERAL LEDGER 
ACCOUNTING ACCOUNTING 


You'll be on the right track to more 

efficiency when the all-purpose Burroughs 

Sensimatic bank accounting machine 

takes over all your major accounting 

functions. By merely turning a _ job- 

selector knob you have the equivalent of 

four specialized machines in one! 

Versatile, fast, this modern machine 

swiftly reduces your volume of work. And WHEREVER 
it’s so easy to learn. Even an inexperienced THERE’S BANKING 
operator quickly becomes an expert. THERE'S 
Why not ask our representative for a 

demonstration? You'll find his office 

listed in your local telephone directory. 

Call or write Burroughs Corporation, 

Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic are trade-marks 
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Know-How 


gained in our many years 


of experience with 


BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 


can help financial institutions 


>t. find the right answer to 


their bonding requirements. 


American Appraisal Company, The 

American Express Company 

American Sign and Indicator Corporation. . . 

American Surety Company 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

American Trust Company, San Francisco... 

Angle California National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco 

Asbestos-Cement Products Association 

Associated General Contractors of America, 


Banco Comercial Antioqueno 

Banco de Credito del Peru 

Bank Building & Equipment Corporation of 
America 

Bank of California, 

Bank of Montreal 

Bank of Nova Scotia, The 

Bank of Tokyo, Limited, The 

Bankers Research 

Bankers Trust Company 

Banthrico International 

Bower Manufacturing Company, 

Burroughs Cerporation 


Canadian Bank of Commerce, The 

Cascade Paper Company 

Celotex Corporation, The 

Chase Manhattan Bank, The 

Checkmaster, Inc. .... 

Chubb & Son 

Christmas Club, A Corporation 

Chrysler Corporation (Airtemp Division) 

City National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago 

Colorado Insurance Group 

Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 

Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City... . 

Continental Bank & Trust Company of Salt 
Lake City 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago 

Cunneen Company, The 

Curtis 1000 Inc 


Davis Store 

Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc. 
DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. 
Diebold, Incorporated 

Downey Company, The C. L. 
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INVISIBLE ARMOR 


NATIONAL SURETY 


CORPORATION 
4 ALBANY ST., NEW YORK 


A MEMBER OF THE FIREMAN’'S FUND INSURANCE GROUP 


Educational Thrift Service, Inc. 
Electric Time Company, Inc. 
Exline, Inc., William 


Federal Life & Casualty Company 

First National Bank of Arizona 

First National Bank of Chicago, The 

First National Bank in Dallas. 

First National City Bank of New York, The. . 
First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee 135 
Foremost Insurance Company eee 

Fort Worth National Bank 

Friden Calculating Machine Company, Inc.. 
Fuji Bank, Ltd., The .... 


General Dynamics Corporation 
Gulf Oil Corporation 


Hammermill Paper Company 

Harris Trust and Savings Bank 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company } 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Semen. $ 136 
Hartford Livestock Insurance Company. 

Heller & Company, Walter E..... 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 

Home Insurance Company, 


International Business Machines Corporation 
Kelly, James 


LaMonte & Son, George 
Lawrence Warehouse Company 
LeFebure Corporation 


Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company. . 

Massachusetts Investors Trust ... 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
rated 

Mobile Home Agency 

Monroe Calculating Machine Company, "Ene. 

Murphy Products Company 

Muzak Corporation 


National Automobile Dealers Used Car Guide 
Company 

National Bank of Detroit 103 

National Broadcasting — (Film Di- 
vision ) 

National Cash Register "Company, The. Cover IV 


BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 
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National City Bank of Cleveland, The 
National Homes Corporation 
National Surety Corporation . 


Old Republic Credit Life Insurance Company 142 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 10 


Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
Patented Plastics, Inc. 
— First National Bank & Trust Com- 


Philadelphia National Bank, The 
Philee Corporation 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Princeton University Press 
Purse Company, The 


Quality Products Company, 


Ralston Purina Company 

Rambusch Decorating) Company 

Rand McNally & Company . 

Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company) 

Remington Rand Inc. 

Republic National Bank of Dallas 

Richfield Oil Corporation 


St. Louis Terminal Warehouse Company... . 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 

School Thrift, Inc. 

Scudder, Stevens & Clark Fund, Inc. 
Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles 
Southern Natural Gas Company 1 
Standard Thrift Company 


Texas National Bank of Houston 
ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 
Todd Company, Inc. 
Toledo Scale Company 


Underwood Corporation 

Union Oil Company 

Union Pacific Railroad 

United States Bronze Sign Company, Inc... . 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix 


Watson Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
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To serve 
more people 
better... 


Richfield Reports on 1954... 


BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31 


Assets 1954 1953 Liabilities 1954 1953 
Cash and Government securities. .$ 36,037,209 $ 23,967,231 Current liabilities > 24,904,413 $ 26,827,515 
Accounts receivable (net) 31,482,947 28,251,390 Long term debt 84,000,000 71,000,000 
Inventories 33,896,173 36,641,634 Reserve for contingencies 202,647 202,647 
Investments and advances 4,245,053 3,145,547 Stockholders equity: 

Capital assets (net) 179,523,089 165,645,132 Capital stock 74,496,630 74,496,630 


Deferred charges 4,719,906 4,055,844 Earnings employed in the 
$289,904,377 $261,706,778 business 106,300,687 89,179,986 


$289,904,377 $261,706,778 


OPERATING STATISTICS — BARRELS 1954 1953 


Production of crude oil—gross.... 26,746,000 26,499,000 INCOME ACCOUNT 
Production of crude oil—net 20,809,000 20,603,000 FOR THE YEARS 1954 AND 1953 
Crude oil processed at refinery... 41,137,000 40,751,000 1954 1953 


Sales of refined products 40,122,000 37,752,000 eye 
Gross operating income. . . .$223,310,969 $202,039,003 
SCHOHSSHSSSSSSSHSSSHSHSSHSSHSHEHSSHHSHSHHESEEEE Costs and expenses 184,282,580 156,332,534 
$ 39,028,389 $ 45,706,469 


WE WILL BE PLEASED TO SEND YOU A COPY Interest expense and 
OF OUR 1954 ANNUAL REPORT. WRITE: nonoperating income—net (1,457,688) (380,983) 


SECRETARY, RICHFIELD OIL CORPORATION, $ 37,570,701 $ 45,325,486 


LOS ANGELES 17, CALIFORNIA taxes on income __12,000,000 __16,450,000 
Net income $ 25,570,701 $ 28,875,486 


Net income per share. . $6.39 $7.22 


RICHFIELD CORPORATION 


Executive offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 
Senators that the outlook favored considerable stability 
for farm income, Senator Russell of Georgia said, 
“You’re stabilizing the farmer while he’s at the bottom 
of the well.” 


Inventories are rising and may be heading for an- 
other peak as in mid-1953. As sales increase inven- 
tories relatively cease to look so big. Businessmen who 
were satisfied with their inventories last year are say- 
ing, “Hm, I don’t have enough stock on hand.” Inven- 
tories that were too big then seem too small now. 

In any case the monthly survey of the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents shows a greater pre- 
ponderance of increased orders and higher production 
than at any time since 1950. 


Credit and Capital Ample 


The capital market is fairly liquid, and many corpora- 
tions have ample resources for self-financing. Credit 
is not so easy as a little while back, but there is enough 
of this vital ingredient to provide further expansion of 
the economy. If inventories and business generally 
should repeat what happened the first half of 1953 the 
informed consensus is that tighter money will result. 

It is not expected that this will be severe enough 
to drive bond prices down, as occurred 18 months ago. 
The upward movement of rates started with commercial 
paper and may be felt later in other segments of the 
money market. 

Recent credit and fiscal policies have produced a 
stability of prices and purchasing power which has not 
been evident for many years. The official aim is to 
maintain a precarious balance between deflation and 
inflation. 

The matter of keeping the national debt limit high 
enough must be settled soon. The limit is now $281- 
billion by Congressional edict of August 1954, but it 
will revert to $275-billion on June 30 unless legislative 
action is taken. 


PERSONAL INCOME, CONSUMPTION, AND SAVING 
ESTIMATES 


DEPARTMENT OF COMmERCI STED FOR SEASONAL 


DISPOSABLE INCOME 


7 


NET PERSONAL SAVING 


| 
1948 1950 1952 1954 


FROM THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


The Treasury will require much new money in the 
second half of this year. If business keeps booming ~ 
and the supply of investable funds continues to roll © 
in, the Treasury might be tempted to try another long- 7 
term issue, which would tend to keep rates at fraction- © 
ally higher levels. a 

The automobile industry may do better than many | 
expect. At least the industry itself seems to think so, ~ 
Both companies and dealers have been accumulating — 
stocks but not so fast as anticipated several months © 
ago. There is an increasing backlog of used cars. 

The strike threat is real, but, with competition and © 
inventory the way they are, the industry is not likely 7 
to tolerate a long strike. 3 


Steel output is near capacity and the present volume 
of orders is high. The feeling in the industry is that © 
a decline in orders from the automotive field resulting © 
from strikes would not seriously affect steel produc- | 
tion right away. There is more than enough demand 7 
from other directions to keep the mills busy. q 


In the fourth quarter of 1954 the value of all goods ~ 
and services, or gross national product, rose by $6.5- ~ 
billion to an annual rate of $362-billion. 4 

This great upsurge has carried forward during the ~ 
first quarter this year, bringing the rate to about $370- © 
billion, which is about equal to the previous high in | 
mid-1953, so there is reason to expect a new record. § 

Personal income is already above the 1954 rate by © 
$7.5-billion, bringing it to a total annual rate of $292- 4% 
billion. Consumer spending is $11-billion above the © 
rate of last year. 

Business and industry plan to spend more on new ~ 
plant and equipment this year than in 1954, reversing © 
a gradual downward trend which began in mid-1953. ~ 
Actual plant and equipment spending is now estimated | 
at $27,063,000,000, against $26,827,000,000 last year. = 

This report by the Department of Commerce and the = 
Securities and Exchange Commission was followed by © 
a Federal Reserve Board statement, based on a nation- © 
wide survey, that people, generally, are optimistic about ~ 
the economic outlook and their own jobs. They feel ~ 
better off than a year ago and plan to spend more. 

So, under practically any conceivable conditions, ex- ~ 
cept atomic bombings, a high level of prosperity seems © 
to be assured for a while. This does not exclude the © 
possibility of an invasion of the islands around For- 
mosa or attempts to attack Generalissimo Chiang-Kai- ~ 
Shek’s stronghold itself. This would lead to greater © 
demands for preparedness and greater war production ~ 
and higher Government orders. 

While most of the initial equipment is at hand, the | 
rearming of West Germany, along with NATO, is likely ~ 
to produce increasing activity in various lines of busi- — 
ness. The annulment by Moscow of treaties of friend- 
ship with the Western powers is also apt to increase 
rather than depress industrial output—thus stimulating 
bank lending and bank deposits. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


BANKING 
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